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FF HE following life was written, ot my 
_ requeſt, by a gentleman who had better Þ 
information than I could enfily have ob- 
| tained; and the publick will perhaps wiſh that 


I had ſolicited and obtained more e ſuch favours 
from him. 5 


& . in. 

In conſequence of our different converſations 
about authentick materials for the Life of 
Young, I ſend you the following detail. 

Of great men, ſomething mutt always be 
ſaid to gratify curioſity, Of the illuſtrious au- 
wor of the Night Thoughts” much has | 
been told of which there never could have been 


Vor. VI. -= Proots 


2 YOUNG. 


proofs ; and little care appears to have been 
| taken to tell that of which proofs, with little 


15 trouble,” might have been procured. 


EDWARD YOUNG was born at 


Upham, near Wincheſter, in June, 1681. He 


was the ſon of Edward x oung, at that time 5 


fellow of Wincheſter College = rector of 


Upham; who was the ſon of Jo. Young of 


 Woodhay in Berkſhire, ſtyled by Wood gen- 


tleiran. In September 1682 the Poet's fatlier 
was collated to the prebend of Gillingham Mi- 


nor, in the church of Sarum, by biſſiop Ward. 


5 When Ward's faculties were impaired through : 
age, his duties were. neceſlarily performed by 


others. We learn from Wood, that, at a viſita» 


tion of Sprat's, July the 12th, 1686, the preben- 
dary preached a Latin ſermon, afterwards pub- 
liſhed, with which the biſhop was ſo pleaſed, that 
he told the chapter he was concerned to find the 

preacher had one of the worſt prebends in their 
church. Some time after this, in conſequence 


of his merit and reputation, or of the intereſt 
of Lord Bradford, to whom, in 1702, he de- 


dicated two volumes of fermons, he was ap- 
porches chaplain to King William and Queen 
Mary, 
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* 0 U W.Q 2 
Mary, and preferred to the deanry of Sarum. 
Jacob, who wrote in 1720, ſays, he was 
„ chaplain and clerk of the cloſet to the late 
Queen, who honoured him by ſtanding god- 
„mother to the Poet.” His fellowſhip of 
Wincheſter he reſigned in favour of a gentle- 
man of the name of Harris, who married his 
only daughter. The dean died at Sarum, after 
a ſhort illneſs, in 1705, in the ſixty third year 
of his age. On the Sunday after his deceaſe 
Biſhop Burnet preached at the cathedral, and' 
began his ſermon with ſaying, ©* Death has been 
* of late walking round us, and making breach 
: upon breach upon us, and has now carried 
„away the head of t! 1is body with a ſtroke; ſo 
„that he, whom you ſaw a week ago diſtri- 
£ 6 buting the holy myſteries, is now lad in 
2 a the duſt, But he ſtill lives 1 in the many ex- 
g cellent directions he bas left us, both how to 1 
3  ** live and how to die.” Fo 
= The dean placed his ſon upon the founda-' 
tion at Wincheſter College, where he had him- 
ſelf been educated. At this ſchool Edward 
Z Young remained till the election after his 
eighteenth birth- day, the pecicd at which thoſe 
I upon the foundation are ſuperannuated,  Whe- 
3 . B 2 „ WHEP 


ZF 
ther he did not betray his abilities early in life, 
or his maſters had not ſkill enough to diſcover 
in their pupil any marks of genius for which 
he merited reward, or no vacancy at Oxford 
afforded them an opportunity to beſtow upon 
him the reward provided for mer it by William | 
of Wykcham; certain it is, that to an Oxford 
fellowſhip our poet did not ſucceed. By chance, 
or by choice, New College cannot claim the 
honour of numbering among its fellows him | 
who wrote the“ Night Thoughts.” 8 | 
On the 13th of Ottober, 1503, he was en- 
: tered an independent member of New College, 
mat he might live at little expence in the War- 
den's lodgings, who was a particular friend of 
his father's, till he ſhould be qualified to ſtand 
for a fellowſhip at All Souls. In a few months 
the warden of New College died. He then re- 
moved to Corpus College. The preſident of 4 
this ſociety, from regard alſo for his father, in- 
vited him thither, in order to leſſen his acade- 
mical expences. In 1708, he was nominated Milf © 
o a law fellowſhip at All Souls by Archbiſhop | 
Tenifon, into whoſe hands it came by devo- il © 
Jution, Such repeated patronage, while it juſ- © 
dies Burnet $ {pins of the father, reflects cre- 
dit 
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I dit on the conduct of the ſon. The manner 
in which it was exerted ſeems to prove, that 


the father did not leave behind him much 


Wealth. 


On the 23d of April, 1714, Young took 


his degree of hatchelor of civil laws, and his 


doctor's degree on the 10th of June, 171 9. 


Soon after he went to Oxford, he diſcover- 
ed, it is ſaid, an inclination for pupils. Whe- 
ther he ever commenced tutor is not known.“ 
None has hitherto boaſted to have received ils 


7 academical inſtruction from the author of the 
” Night Thovghts.” 


It is probable | that lis college was proud of . 


him no leſs as à ſcholar than as a poet; for in 


1716, when the foundation of the Codrington 
Library was laid, two years aſter he had taken 
his batchelor's degree, Young was appointed to 
ſpeak the Latin oration, I his is at leaſt par- 


cicular for being dedicated in Engl "1th 0 


«*« the Ladies of the Codrington Fa mily.“ ho = 


| theſe ladies he fays, that he was unaroidably 
* flung into a ſingularity, by being obliged to 


„ write an epiſtle dedicatory void GE common- 


place, and fuch an one as was never\pub- 
© hed before by any author whatever: that 


B 3 | „„ this 


JJ 

* this practice abſolved them from any obliga- 
© tion of reading what was preſented to them; 
„and that the bookſeller approved of it, be- 
«cauſe it would make people 29 75 was abſurd 


6 © enough, and perfectly right.“ 
Of this oration there is no appearance in his 


own edition of his works; and prefixed to an 
edition by Curll and Tonſon, in 1741, is a 
letter from Voung to Curll, if we may cre- 
dit Curll, dated December. the gth, 1739, 
N wherein he ſays that he has not leiſure to re- 
view what he formerly wrote, and adds, K 


have not the * Epiſtle to Lord Lanſdowne.” 


oy If you will take my advice, 1 would have 
you omit that, and the oration on Codring- 
* ton. I think the collection will {ell better 
3 « without them.” 
There are who relate, that, when firſt Young 
found himſelf independent, and his own maſ- 
ter at All Souls, he was not the ornament to 


came. 


The autliority of His father, add; hd 


_ ceaſed, ſome time before, by his death ; and 
Young was | Certainly not alhamed to be pa- 


tronized 


5 religion and morality which he afterwards be- 1 


3 
© I” 


Warburton, that Youn 
ſublime genius, though without common 


* O U N G. 7 
tronized by the infamous Wharton. But 
Wharton befriended in Young, perhaps, the 


Poet, and particularly the tragedian. If vir- 
tuous authors muſt be patronized only by vir- 


tuous peers, who ſhall point them out? 
Vet Pope is ſaid by egen to have told 


had much of a 


ſenſe; ſo that his genius, having no guide, 
was perpetually liable to degenerate into bom- 


beſt. This made him paꝶ a 750“ h youth, the ſport 


of peers and poets: but his having a very good 


heart enabled him to ſupport the clerjeal cha- 
racer when he aſſumed it, firſt with decency, 


and afterwards with honour.” — 
They who think ill of Young's 8 morality * 


the early part of his life, may perhaps be wrong; 
but Tindal could not err in his opinion of 


Young” 5 warmth and ability in the cauſe of 


religion. Tindal uſed to ſpend much of his 


time at All Souls. The other boys,“ ſaid 
the atheiſt, *<* I can always anſwer, becauſe I 
always know whence they have their ar- 


FE” | « guments, which 1 have read a hundred 


= times 'Þ but that fellow Young 1s continu— 
N67 ms 
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46 ally peſtering me with ſomething of bis 
enn „„ 
After all, Tia and the eeblaned of 
Young may be reconcileable. Young might, 
for two or three years, have tried that kind of 
life, in which his natural principles would not ; 
ſuffer him to wallow long. If this were ſo, 
* he has left behind him not only his evidence in 
favour of virtue, but the potent teſtimony .of _ 
experience againſt vice. 
Me ſhall ſoon ſee that one . his earlieft 
productions was more ſerious than what comes 
from the generality of unfledged poets. 
Young perhaps aſcribed the good fortune of 

Addiſon to the Poem to his Majeſty,” pre- 


ſented, with a copy of verſes, to Somers; ; and 
hoped that he alſo might ſoar to wealth and 
| honours on wings of the fame kind. His firſt 5 
poxctical flight was when Queen Anne called up . 
to the Houſe of Lords the ſons of the Earls of 
As my great friend is now become the ſubject of biogra- = Ez 
phy, it ſhould be told, that, every time I called upon Johnſon 4 , 
during the time I was employed in collecting materials for this F 
fe and putting it together, he never ſuffered me to depart | F 
without ſome ſuch farewell as this: * Don't forget that raſcal 
„„ Tindal, Sir. Be. ſure 10 hang up the Atheiſt.“ Alloding 1 to | 
7 this anecdote, which Johnſo. Þ ad mentioned to me. i 


N orth- 
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Northampton and Ayleſbury, and added, in 
one day, ten others to the number of peers. 
In order to reconcile the people to one, at leaſt, 
of the new lords, he publiſhed, in 1712, An 
„ Epiſtle to the Right Honourable George 


« Lord Lanſdowne. »In this compoſition the 


poet pours out his bamegytick with the extra- 


vagance of a young man, who thinks his pre- : 
ſent ſtock of wealth will never be exhauſted. 
= The poem ſeems intended alſo to reconcile 


the publick to the late peace. This is endea- 
voured to be done by ſhewing that men are 
lain in war, and that in peace © harveſts wave, 
« and commerce ſwells her fail.” If this be 


humanity, for which he meant it; is it poli- 8 


ticks? Another purpoſe of this epiſtle appears to - 


1 have been, to prepare the publick for the recep- 
1 tion of ſome tragedy he might have in hand. His 


lordſhip's patronage, he ſays, will not let him 


f repent his paſſion for the ſtage;” and. the 
- 1 particu! ar praiſe beftowed on: © Othello” and 


ry Oroonoko“ looks as if ba ſuch character 


W as Zanga was even then in contemplation. The 


affect ionate mention of the death of his friend 


W Harriſon of New College, at the cloſe of this 


poem, is an inſtance of 3 oung's art, which | 
F diſplaye ed . 


8 Y 0 3 N G. 
diſplayed itſelf ſo wonderfully ſome time after= 
wards in the © Night Thoughts,” of making 
the publick a party in his private ſorrow. 
Should juſtice call upon you to cenſure this 
poem, it ought at leaſt to be remembered that 
| he did not inſert it in his works; and that in 
the letter to Curll, as we have ſeen, he adviſes 
its omiſhon. The bookſellers, in the late bo- 
dy of Engliſh Poetry, ſhould have diſtinguiſhed 
what was deliberately rejected by the reſpective 
authors *. This I ſhall be careful to do with 
regard to Young. I think,” fays he, * the 
2 following pieces in four volumes to be the 
% moſt excuſeable of all that I have written; 
and I with leſs apology was needful for theſe, 
As there is no recalling what is got abroad, 
the pieces here republiſhed I have reviſed 
and corrected, and rendered theme as pardon 
| ys able as it was.in my power to do.” 8 
Shall the gates of repentance be ſhut only E 
againſt literary ſinners? 
When Addiſon publiſhed a: Cato” in 1713, 
Voung had the honour of prefixing to it a re- > 
commendatory copy of verſes. This is one of 1 
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the pieces which the author of the Night 
80 Thoughts“ did not republiſh. . 

On the appearance of his“ Poem on the 
« Laſt Day,” Addiſon did not return Young's 
compliment; but © The Engliſhman” of Oc- 
tober 29, 1713, which was probably written 
by Addiſon, ſpeaks handſomely of this poem. 
The * Laſt Day” was publiſhed ſoon after the 


peace. The vice-chancellor's imprimatur, for 


it was firſt printed at Oxford, is dated May the 
roth, 1713. From the exordium Young ap— 
pears to have ſpent ſome time on the compoſi= 
tion of it. While other bards ©& with Britain 8 


« hero ſet their ſouls on fire,” he draws, he 
ſays, a deeper ſcene. Marlborough bad been 


conſidered by Britain as her Here; but, when 
the Laſt Day” was publiſhed, 1 cabal 


had blaſted for a time the laurels of Blenheim. 
This ſerious poem vas fiaithed by Young as 
= early as 1710, before he was gs for part 


IF of it is printed in the © T atler,”- It was in- 


2 ſeribed to the Queen, in a 3 which, 
SB for ſome reaſon he did not admit into his 
"7 | works. It tells her, that his only title to the 
1 great honour he now does himſelf! is the obli- 
a tion which lie formerly received from her 

i royal indulgence. 


of 


1 V 0 UN G. 

Of this oblization nothing is now knownz 
unleſs he alluded to her being his godmother. 
He is ſaid indeed to have been engaged at a ſet- 
tled ſtipend as a writer for the court. In Swift's 
* Rhapfody on Poetry” are theſe lines, ſpeak- 
ing of the court Tr. 


5 Whence Gay was baniſh'd i in diſgrace, 5 
Where Pope will never ſhow his face, 
Where Y- muſt torture his invention 
: Ta flatter knaves, or loſe his penſion. 


"That Y-— means Young ſeems cleat 
from four other lines i in the ſame poem. 


Attend, ye popes and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and firew your bays; 
| Your panegyricks here provide; 5 
You cannot err eu * s ſide. 


5 Vet who malt fy with certainty, that Young 
was a penſioner? In all modern periods of 
this country, have not the writers on one 

ſide been regularly call. d Hiclings, and on the 

other Patriots ? | 
Of the dedication the eee is clearly 

; political. It ſpeaks ! in the higheſt terms of the 
late peace; it gives her majeſty praiſe indeed 

for her victories, but ſays that the author is 

2 ne? | more 
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more pleaſed to ſee her riſe from this lower 


world, foaring above the clouds, paſſing the 
firſt and ſecond heavens, and leaving the fixed 


ſtars behind her; nor will he loſe her there, he 


fays, but keep her {till in view through the 


| boundleſs ſpaces on the other fide of Creation, 


in her journey towards eternal bliſs, till he 
behold the heaven of heavens open, and angels 
receiving and conveying her ſtill onward from 


the ſtretch of his imagination, which tires in 


her purſuit, and falls back again to earth. 
The Queen was ſoon called away from this = 
lower world, to a place where human praiſe 


or human flattery, even leſs general than this, 
are of little conſequence. If Young thought | 
the dedication contained only the praiſe of 
4 truth, he ſhould not have omitted it in his 
works. Was he conſcious of the exaggeration 
of party; ? Then he ſhould not have written it. 
The poem itſelf is not without a glance towards 


politicks, notwithſtanding the ſubje&. The cry 
that the church was in danger, had not yet 


ſubſided. The © Laſt Day,” written by a 
| layman, was much approved by the miniiey, 


and their friends. 


.. us 


14 e 
| Before the queen's death, The Force of 


„Religion, or Vanquiſhed Love,” was ſent 
into the world. This poem is founded on 


the execution of Lady Jane Gray and her huſ. 


band Lord Guildford 15 54; a ſtory choſen for 
the ſubjef of a tragedy by Edmund Smith, 
and wrought into a tragedy by Rowe. The 
| dedication of it to the counteſs of Saliſbury 
does not appear in his own edition. He hopes 


it may be ſome excuſe for his preſumption that 2 


the ſtory could not have been read without | 
thoughts of the Counteſs of Saliſbury, though | 
it had been dedicated to another. To be- 
hold,“ he proceeds, «a perſon only virtu- 


- "64 ous, Bins | in us a prudent regret; to behold 


2 perſon only amiable to the ſight, warms us 


= with a religious indignation ; but to turn our 


- eyes on a Counteſs of Saliſbury, Lives us 
my pleaſure and improvement; it works a ſort 
of miracle, occafions the biaſs of our nature 
«to fall off from fin, and makes our very 
s ſenſes and affections converts to our religion, 
b * and promoters of our duty.“ His flattery | 
Was as ready for the other ſex as for ours, and 
was at leaſt as well adapted. EOS; 
Auguſt the 27M 1714, Pope writes to bis 

friend 


ö 9 ic 
| friend Jervas, that he 1 is juſt arrived from Ox- 
ford ; that every one is much concerned for 


the Queen' s death, but that no panegyricks are 
ready yet for the King. Nothing like friend- 

ſhip had yet taken place between Pope and 
Young; for, ſoon after the event which Pope 


meations, Young publiſhed a poem on rhe 


= Queen's death, and his Majeſty's acceſſion to 
= the throne, It is inſcribed to Addiſon, then 
W ſecretary to the Lords Juſtices. Whatever 
A | were the obligations which he had formerly 
received from Anne, the poet appears to aim 


1 at ſomething of the ſame ſort from George. 


Of the poem the intention ſeems to have been 
to ſhew that he had the ſame extravagant ſtrain 
of praiſe for a king as for a queen. To diſco- 


ver, at tile very outſet of a foreigner's reign, 


that the Gods bleſs his new ſubjects in ſuch a 
king, is ſomething more than praiſe. Neither 


was this deemed one of his excuſeable pieces 


| We do not find it in his works. 


Young's father had been well acquainted 
with Lady Anne W harton, the firſt wife of 
Thomas Wharton, Eſq. afterwards Marquis 
of Wharton; a lady celebrated for her poetical 
talents by Burnet and by Waller. 5 EN 

f 'To- 


1 
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Too the Dean of Sarum's viſitation ſermon. 3 
already mentioned, were added ſome verfes 
ce by that excellent poeteſs Mrs. Anne Whar- | 
50 ton,” upon its being tranſlated into Engliſh, | 
at the inſtance of Waller by Atwood. Whar- 
ton, after he became ennobled, did not 
drop the ſon of his old friend. In him, during 5 
the ſhort time he lived, Young found a patron, I [ 
and in his diſſolute deſcendant a friend and a 2 
companion. The Marquis died in April 1715. 
In the beginning of the next year the young ; 
7 Marquis {ſet out upon his travels, from which 
he returned in about a twelvemonth. The 
beginning of 1717 carried him to Ireland ; 
where, ſays the Biographia, on the ſcore of M 
c his extraordinary qualities, he had the ho- 2 
„ nour done him of being admitted, though Y | 
under age, to take his ſeat 1 in the Houſe of 15 
Re IE 4 
With this unhappy er it is not un- 1 
likely that Young went to Ireland. From his 
Letter to Richardſon on © „Original Compoſi- i 
ce tion,“ it is clear he was, at ſome period of 
his life, in that country. « ] remember,” ſays . 
he, in that letter, ſpeaking of Swift, as I and if 
others were taking with him an evening walk, 
| L about 
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6e thous 2 mile out of Dublin, he ſtopt ſhort; 
« we paſſed on; but, perceiving he did not 
« follow us, I went back, and found him fixed 
das a ſtatue, and earneſtly gazing upward at a 


9 

- WW < noble elm, which in its uppermoſt branches 

t was much withered and decayed. Pointing 
at it,“ he ſaid, * I ſhall be like that tree, 
» WW < fall die at top.” Is it not probable, that 
a 2 | this viſit to Ireland was paid when he had an 
;- opportunity of going thither with his avowed 
g friend and patron ? 1 

h From The Engliſhman” it appears that a 


2a tragedy by Voung was in the theatre o early 
as 1713. Vet © Bufiris” was not brought 
£4 upon Drury Lane Stage till 1719. It was in- 
W ſcribed to the Duke of Neucaſtle, „becauſe 


h the late inſtances he had received of his 
of WW © Grace's undeſery ed and uncommon favour, 


9 in an affair of ſome conſequence, foreign to 
te theatre, had taken from him the privi lege a 
W << of chuſing a patron.” The dedication he 
: afterwards ſuppreſſed. e 

Buſiris“ was followed i in the year. 1721 by 
»The Revenge.“ He dedicated this famous 
; [tragedy tor the Duke of Wharton. © Your 
Grace,“ ſays the dedication, „ has been 


Yo Vi: EC dt pleaſed 


% 
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125 Pa! to make yourſelf acceſlary to the fol- 


ec lowing ſcenes, not only by ſuggeſting the 
* moſt beautiful incident in them, but by 


© making all poſhble proviſen for the ſucceſs 
of the whole.” 


That his Grace ſhould have Manet ts 
incident to which he alludes, whatever that in- 


cident might have been, is not unlikely. The 
laſt mental exertion of the ſuperannuated young 
man, in his quarters at Lerida, in Spain, was 
ſome ſcenes of a Fs on the ſtory of Mary 
| Queen of Scots. 


Dryden dedicated « Iris. A he Mode”. 


to Wharton's infamous relation Rocheſter ; 
whom he acknowledges not only as the de- 


fender of his poetry, but as the promoter of 
his fortune. Young concludes his addreſs to 


Wharton thus—** My preſent fortune is his 
bounty, and. my future his care; which 1 
will venture to ſay will be always remem=- 
« bered to his honour; fince he, I know, in- 
* tended his generoſity as an encouragement to 
„ merit, though, through his very pardonable 
++ partiality to one who bears him ſo fincere a 
4 duty ed eg I. happen to receive the 


benefit of it.” That he rer ba ſuch a pa- 
8 : tron 


tron as Wharton, Young took all the pains in 
his power to conceal from the world, by ex- 


cluding this dedication from his works. He 
Tthould have remembered, that he at the ſame 


time concealed his obligation to Wharton for 


| the moſt Leauti iful incident in what 18 ſurely not 
5 his leaſt beautiful compoſition. | The paſſage 
| Juſt quoted is, in a poem afterwards addreſſed 
to Walpole, literally copied: 


re this thy partial ſmile from cenſure free; ? 
To as meant for mer it, — it fell on me. 


While None as. in his 6 Lon of Fame: e 


complains grievouſſy how often 10 dedications on 


« waſh an Zthiop white,“ was painting an 


| amiable Duke of Wharton in periſhable proſe, 


Pope was, perhaps, beginning to deſcribe the 
* ſcorn and wonder of his A, ” in laſting 
verſe. : * 


To the patronage of ſach " character, had 


3 ſtudied men as much as Pope, he would 
have known hoy little to have truſted, Young, 
however, was certainly indebted to it for ſome- 
thing material; and the duke's regard for 
Young, added to his “ Luſt of Praiſe,” pro- 
cured to All Souls College a donation, which 


S ns 
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Vas not forgotten by the poet when he dedi- 

-eated e Revenge.“ 

It will ſurprize you to ſee me cite ſecond 

Atkins, Caſe 136, Stiles verſus the Attorney 
General, 14 March, 1740; as authority for 
the life of a poet. But biog Zraphers do not al- 

ways find ſuch certain guides as the oaths of the 
perſons whom they record. Chancellor Hard- 


wicke was to determine whether two annuities, 


granted by the Duke of Wharton to Young, 


ere for legal conſiderations. One was dated 


"he 2:th of March, 1710, and accounted for 
his Gace s bounty in a ſtyle princely and com- 
' mendab! e, if not legal conſidering that the 
2 publick good is advanced by the encourage- 
ment of learning and the polite arts, and 
„ being pleaſed therein with the attempts of 
44 Dr. Voung, in conſideration thereof, and of 
„the love 1 bear him, &c.” The other was 
rad the 10th of july, 1722. e 
5 Young, on EIS examination, ſwore that he 
quit: ed the Exeter family, aad refuſed an an- 
heed nuity of 1007. which had been offered him for | 
his life if he would continue tutor to Lord 
B:irleigh, upon the preſſing ſolicitations of the 
Dake of VV! harton, and his Grace's aflurances 
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of providing for him in a much more ample 
manner. It alſo appeared that the duke had 
given him a bond for COO. dated the 15th of 
March, 1721, in conſideration of his taking 
ſeveral journies, and being at great expences, 
in order to be choſen member of the Houſe of 
Commons at the duke's defire, and in conſide- 
ration of his not taking two livings of 2007. 
and 400. in the gift of All Souls College, on 


nis Grace's promiſes of ſerving and adva ACINg 


him in the world. i, 
"T0 his adventures i in the Excter family I am 
unable to give any account. The attempt to 
get into Parliament was at Cirenceſter. where 
Young ſtood a conteſted election. His Grace 
diſcovered in him talents for oratory as well as 
for poetry. Nor was this judgement wrong. 
Young, after he took orders, became a very 
popular preacher, and was much followed for 
the grace and animation of his delivery. By 
his oratorical talents he was once in his life, 
according to the Biographia, deſerted. As he 
was preaching in his turn at St. James) 8. he 
plainly perceived it was out of his power to 
command the attention of his audience. This 
ſo affected the feelings of the preacher, that he 
Cz 55 
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ſat back in the pulpit, and burſt into tears. 
But we muſt purſue his poetical life. 

In 1719 he lamented the death of Addiſon, 
in a Letter addreſſed to their common friend 
Tickell. For tlie ſecret hiſtory « of the follow- 
ing lines, if they contain any, It is now vain 
to ſeek: 


Je joy once join 2 in ſorrow, now, for years 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
T ickell, Os this verſe, thy mournful due. 


- "Frans: your account of Tickell it appears 
that he and Young uſed to © communicate to 


each other whatever verſes they wrote, even = 


4620 the leaſt things.“ 
In 1719 appeared ** Paraphraſe on Part of 
15 the Book of Job.“ "Parker, to whom it is 
dedicated, had not long, by means of the ſcals, 
been qualified for a patron. Of this work the 
author's opinion may be known from his Let- 
ter to Curll: “ Lou ſeem, in the Collection 
« you propoſe, to have omitted what I think 
&« may claim the firſt place in it; I mean A 
«& Tranſlation from Part of Job,“ printed by 
« Mr. Tonſon.” The dedication, which was 
poly! ſuffered to Py in Mr. Tonſon's edition, 
while 
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ile it ſpeaks with ſatis faction af. his preſent 5 
retirement, ſeems to make an unuſual ſtruggle 
to eſcape from retirement. But every one who 
ſings in the dark does not fing from joy. It 
E is addrefled, 1n no common ſtrain of flattery, 
to a chancellor, of whom he clearly appears to 
have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his Satires it would not have beam im- 


poſſible to fix the dates without the aſſiſtance of 5 
E firſt editions, which, as you had occaſion to 


obſerve in your account of Dryden, are with 


difficulty found. We muſt then have referred 


to the. poems, "to. diſcover when they were 
written. For theſe internal notes of time we 
ſhould not have referred in vain. The firſt Satire 
laments that “ Guilt's chief foe in Addiſon. is 
6 © fled,” W ſecond, addreſſing himſelf, alks, 


15 hs ambition ſweating for a rhyme, : 
Thou unambitious fool, at this late time? 
A fool at Jorg? is a Tool indeed. 


-= The dis were originally oukliched ſeparate- 
ly! in folio, under the title of * The Univerſal 
_ « Paſſion.” Theſe paſſages fix the appearance 
of the firſt to about 1725, the time at which ; TY 
came out. As Young ſeldom ſuffered his pen 
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publiſhed till LEES ; and the ſinth not till 1728. 
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to dry, after he had once dipped it in poetry, 
we may conclude that he began his Satires ſoon 


after he had written the“ Paraphraſe on Job“ 
Te laſt Satire was certainly finiſhed in the 


beginning of the year 1726. In December 
1725 the king, in his paſſage from Helvoct- 
ſluys, eſcaped with great difficulty from a ſtorm 
by landing at Rye; and the concluſion of the 
Satire turns the eſcape into a miracle, in ſuch 


an encomiaſtick ſtrain of compliment as s poetry 


too often ſeeks to pay to royalty. 
From the fixth of theſe poems we learn, 


Midſt empire's charms, how Carolina” s heart 
Glow d with the love of virtue and of art: 


use the a poet tells us, in the next cou- 
plet, 


Her favour is diffus' q to that degree, eg 
Exceſs of goodnefs ! It has dawn' de on me. | 


"Hor Aajeſty had feed 8 and given 
her name to a daughter .of the Lady whom _ 
Young married in 173 and had perhaps 5 
ſhown ſome attention to Lad Elizabeth $ fu- 
ture huſband. 5 


The fifth Satire, On Women, was not a 


To 
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To theſe poems, when, in 1728, he ga- 
5 thered them into one publication, he prefixed 
| a preface; in which he obſerves, that © no 
man can converſe much in the world but, 
at what he meets with, he muſt either be 
inſenſible or grieve, or be angry or ſmile. 
Now to ſmile at it, and turn it into ridicule,” 
he adds, I think moſt eligible, as it hurts 
W < ourſelves leaſt, and gives vice and folly the 
| | <6 greateſt offence. Laughing at the miſcon- 
duct of the world, will in a great meaſure, 


2 "n caſe us of any more diſagreeable paſſion about 


it. One paſſion is more effectually driven out 
„ by another than by reaſon, whatever ſome 
teach.“ So wrote, and ſo of courſe thought, 5 
me lively and witty ſatiriſt at the grave age of 
Walmoſt fifty, who, many years earlier in life, 
: wrote the ** Laſt Day.” After all, Swift pro- 
Niounced of theſe ſatires, that they ſhould ei- 0 
5 her have been mote angry, or more merry. 

1s it not ſomewhat ſingular that Young pre- 
erved, without any palliation, this preface, fo 
luntly deciſive in favour of laughing at the 
vorld, in the ſame collection of his works | 


BROW contains the mournful, angry, been 
Night t Thoughts ?” 2 
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like blindneſs in the flattery which he ſome- : 
times forced her, and her ſiſter Proſe, to utter? 
dhe was always, indeed, taught by him to en- 2 
tertain a moſt dutiful admiration of riches; 
but ſurely Young, though nearly related to 
Poetry, had no connexion with her whom; 
Plato makes the mother of Love. That he | 
could not well complain of being related toff 
Poverty appears clearly from the frequent 
bounties which his gratitude records, and from 
the wealth which he left behind him By 


gar fortune, more than three thouſand pounds 
A conſiderable ſum had already been ſwallowed 


6 TY nm © 
At the concluſion of the preface he applies 
Plato's beautiful fable of the Birth of Love” 


to modern poetry, with the addition, that } 
Poetry, like Love, is a little ſubje& to blind- Wf 
e neſs, which makes her miſtake her way to 
„ preferments and honours; and that ſhe re- 8 
< tains a dutiful admiration of her father's fa- 1 
* mily ; but divides her favours, and generally A 
„ hves with her mother's relations.” Poetry, WW. 
it is true, did not lead Young to preferments i % 
or to honours; but was there not ſomething f 


„The Univerſal Paſſion” he acquired no vul. $ 


up in the South-Sea. For this Joſs he took thi 
by BR e 


vengeance of an author. His Muſe makes poe- 
tical uſe more than once of a South-Sea Dream. 


Ceript Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. 


| Rawlinſon, that Young, upon the publication 
of his Univerſal Paſſion,” received from the 


« thouſand pounds for a poem!” he ſaid it 


for the poem was worth four thouſand. 


W without the hope of preferments and honours, 


WT zabeth Germain, and Sir Robert Walpole, he 
8 returns to plain panegyric. In 1726 he ad- 


brator, he did not endeavour, or did not chooſe, 
tutto be a laſting one. The Inſtalment' is 
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It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manu- 


W Duke of Grafton two thouſand pounds; at 
W that, when one of his friends exclaimed, © Ty 0 


was the beſt bargain he ever made in his life, 
This ſtory may be true; but it ſeems to 
have been raiſed from the two anſwers of Lord 
3 1 and Sir Philip: Sidney | in | Spenſer's 
"Aer inſcribing his. Satires, not perhaps 
Wto ſuch names as the Duke of Dorſet, Mr. | 


| Dodington, Mr. Spencer Compton, Lady Eli- 


creſſed a poem to Sir Robert Walpole, of which 
che title ſufficiently explains the intention. If 
Young muſt be acknowledged a ready cele- 


8. YE . 
among the pieces he did not admit into the 
number of his excuſcable writings. Yet it con- 
tains a couplet which pretends to pant after the 
5 power of beſtowing immortality: 


Oh bow 1 long, enkindled by the _ 
In deep ICY to launch thy name! 


The bounty of the former reign ſeems to 
have been continued, poſſibly increaſed, in 
this. Whatever it might have been, the poet 
thought he deſerved it; for he was not aſhamed 


to acknowledge what, without his acknow- | 


| ledgement, would r now x perhaps ney er have been 


1 known: 


My a O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
The ſtreams of royal bounty, turn'd by thee, 
Refreſh the oy: domains of poeſy. 


lt the purity of modern patriotiſm will term 
| Young a penſioner, it mull at leaſt be confeſſed 
he was a grateful ne. 

The reign of the new monarch was attends 
in by Young with“ Ocean, an Ode.” The 
hint of it was taken from the royal ſpeech, 
which recommended the Increaſe and the en- 
couragement of the ſeamen ; that whey: might 


8. 29 


be 6 invited, rather than compelled by Jos 


«and violence, to enter into the ſervice. of 


« their country ;” a plan which humanity mutt 


lament that policy has not even yet been able, 
or willing, to carry into execution. Prefixed 
to the original publication were an Ode to 
« the King, Pater Patriz,” and an Eſ- 


« ſay on Lyrick Poetry.“ It is but juſtice to 
conſeſs, that he preſerved neither of them; and 


that the ode itſelf, which in the firſt edition, 
and in the laſt, conſiſts of ſeventy- three ſtan- 


24S, in the author's own edition is reduced to 


forty- nine. Among the omitted paſſages iS © - 
S < Wiſh,” that concluded the poem, which 
few would have ſuſpected Voung of forming; . 
and of which few, after having formed it, would : 


confeſs ſomething like their ſhame by ſuppreſ- 
hon. - = 


It ſtood originally ſo lieh in the author's 
opinion, that he intituled the poem, 00 Ocean, 
% an Ode. Concluding with a Win.“ I his 
wiſh conſiſts of thirteen ſtanzas. The firſt runs ; 


thus: 


55 O may I ea! 
Along the wale 
of humble life, ſecure from foes | 


| My 5 
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My friend ſincere, 
My judgement clear, 


Aud gentle buſineſs my repoſe 1 

The three laſt ſtanzas are not more remark4- ] 

ble for juſt rhymes; but, altogether, they will | F 

make rather a curious | Page in the life of 7 

Young, x 

' Prophetic ſchemes, 1 

And golden dreams, 6 

May I, unſanguine, caſt away! BY 

Have u hat I have, 

And live, not la _ 5 

: Enamour'd of the prevent day! 0 

2 

MY hours my own ! 5 5 

My faults unknown! bas 

My chief revenue in content! J 

Then leave one beam 5 

Of honeſt ume! 1 

And ſcorn the labour'd monument! 280 

; 8 my 1 urn 6 

Till that great TURN T 
When mighty Nature's ſelf ſhall die, 

Time ceaſe to glide, c 

With human pride, q 


Sunk in the ocean a of eternity ! 
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11! 18 whimfical that he, who was ſoon to bid 
adicu to rhyme, ſhould fix upon a meaſure in 
which rhyme abounds even to ſatiety. Of this 
he faid, in his “ Eſſay on Lyrick Poetry,” 
prefixed to the poem“ For the more Harmony 
« likewiſe I choſe the frequent wth of rhyme, 
| & which laid me under great difficulties, But 
40 « difficulties, overcome, give grace and plea- 
«ſure. Nor can I account for the pleaſure of 
« rhyme in general (of which the moderns are 
| & too fond) but from this truth.” Yet the 
moderns ſurely deſerve not much cenſure for 
their fondneſs of what, by his own confeſſion, - 
affords pleaſure, and abounds in harmony. 
| The next paragraph in his Eflay did not oc- 
eur to him when he talked of © that great turn”. 
in the ſtanza juſt quoted. „But then the 
6 writer muſt take care that the difficulty IS 
* overcome. That! is, he muſt make rhyme 
0 conſiſtent with as perfect ſenſe and expreſ- 
| * fion, as could be expected if he was ans 
free from that ſhackle.” | 

Another part of this Eſky will convict the 
following ſtanza of, what every reader will - 
diſcover i in At, 5 involuntary burleſque,” 


The 


— — — 


The northern blaſt, 
The ſhatter'd maſt, 
The ſyrt, the whirl pool, and the rock, 
The breaking en . 
The fars gone out, 
== The boiling Ae the monſter” 8 ſhock, 


But would the Engliſh poets fill quite ſo | ma- 4 


ny volumes, if all their productions were to 


be tried, like this, by an elaborate eſſay on 


; each particular ſpecies of poetry of which they 
exhibit ſpecimens? 


"if Young be not a lyric poet, he i is at leaſt a 


critic in that ſort of poetry; and, if his lyric I 

op poctry can be proved bad, it was firſt 1 4 
fo by his own criticiſm. This ſurely i 
candid. 


Milbourne was ſtyled. by ns the faireſt i 


= of critics,“ only becauſe he exhibited his 3 
own verſion of Virgil to be compared with 2 
Dryden's which he condemned, and with 
which every reader had it otherwiſe in his i 
power to compare it. Young was ſurely not 
the woſt unfair of poets | for prefixing to a lyric 
compoſition an eſſay on Lyric Poetry ſo jult 
and impartial as to condemn himſelf. 


We 3 
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We ſhall ſoon come to a work, before which 
Ye find indeed no critical Eſſay, but which diſ- 
dains to ſhrink from the touchſtone of the fe- 
vereſt critick ; and which certainly, as 1 re- 
member to have heard you ſay, if it contain 
bome of the worſt, contains alſo ſome of the 
1 beſt things in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of Ocean,” when 
he was almoſt fifty, Young entered into Or- 
ders. In April 1728, not long after he put on | 
the gown, he was appointed chaplain t to George 
the Second. 0s 
The tragedy of $0 The Brothers,” which was | 
already 3 in rehearſal, he immediately withdrew 

from the ſtage. The managers reſigned it with 
ſome reluctance to the delicacy of the new 

clergyman. The Epilogue to © The Brothers,“ 
the only appendages to any of his three plays 
which he added himſelf, is, 2 believe, the only 
one of the kind. He calls it an hiſtorical Epi- 
| logue. Finding that Gullt' $ dreadful cloſe 
his narrow ſcene denied,” he, in a manner, 
continues the tragedy in the Epilogue, and re- 

| lates how Rome revenged the ſhade of Deme- 
trius, and puniſhed Perſeus 6 for this night' . 
* deed.” 
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Of Young's taking orders ſomething is told 
by the biographer of Pope, which places the 
_ eaſineſs and fimplicity of the poet in a ſingular 
light. When he determined on the Church, 
he did not addreſs himſelf to Sherlock, to At- 
terbury, or to Hare, for the beſt inſtructions | 
in Theology, but to Pope; who, in a youth- 
ful frolick, adviſed the diligent peruſal of 
Thomas Aquinas. With this treaſure Young | 
retired from interruption to an obſcure place 
in the ſuburbs. His poetical guide to godli- 
neſs hearing nothing of him during half a 


13 year, and apprehending he might have carr ied 


the jeſt too far, ſought after him, and found 
him juſt in time to prevent what Ruffhead 
calls an irr-!r\evable derangement.” | 

That attachment to his favourite ſtudy, which 


IR made him think a poet the ſureſt guide in his 


new proferion, left him little doubt whether 
poetry were the ſureſt path to its honours and 
pre/erments. Not long indent Five be took 
orders, he publiſhed in proſe, 1728, 45 Acros 
«+ Eſtimate of Human Life,” dedicated, not- 
withſtandi. ig the Latin quotations with which 
it abounds, to the Queen; and a ſermon 
DI wreached before the Houle of Commons, 1 729, 

on 


1 


Cy 


on { the 1 ſy King Charles, tie | 


An Apology for Princes, or the Reverence 


« June to Government.“ But the Second Diſ— 


55 


« courſe,” the counterpart of his © Eſtimate,” 
without which it cannot be called © a true 
« eſtimate,” 


* the ſucceeding Peace.“ 


try, and that the Pindaric is the moſt ſpirited 
kind of Ode. * This I ſpeak,” he adds, with 


ſufficient candour, at my own very . 


„ peril. But truth has an eternal title to our 
© conſeſſion, though we are ſure to ſuffer by it.“ 


Behold, again, the faireſt of poets. Young 85 
Imperium Pelagi” was ridiculed i in Fielding's 
” Tom Thumb ;” but, let us not forget that It 


was one of his pieces which the author of 


2 2 | the 


though in 1728 it was an- 
nounced as © ſoon to be publiſhed,” never 
apyeared ; and his old friends the Muſes were 
not forgotten. In 1730 he relapſed to poetry, 
and ſent into the world * Imperium Pelagj : 
© a Naval Lyric, written in Imitation of Pin- 
© dar” s Spirit, occaſioned by his Majeſty' s Re- 
turn from Hanover, September 172 9, and 
It is inſcribed to the 
Duke of Chandos. In FE Prefz ace we are told, 7 
that the Ode 1 is the moſt ſpirited. kind of Poc- 
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the « Night Thoughts” deliberately refuſed 
to own. X 

Not long after this Pindaric attempt, he pub- 

| liſhed two Epiſtles to Pope, concerning the 

Authors of the Age,” 1730. Of theſe poems 
one occaſion ſeems to have been an apprehen- 
ſion left, from the livelineſs of his ſatires, he 

ſhould not be deemed ſufficiently ſerious for 

= promotion in the Church. : 

In July 1730 he was preſented by his Col- 

lege to the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordſhire, 

In May 1731 he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, 

daughter of the Earl of Litchfield, and widow 

of Colonel Lee. His connexion with this 
lady aroſe from his father's acquaintance, al- 


ready mentioned, with Lady Anne Wharton, = 


who was coheireſs of Sir Henry Lee of Ditch- 
ley in Oxfordſhire. Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addiſon to aſpire to the arms of 
nobility, though not with extraordinary hap- 
pine. 1 
We may naturally conclude that Young now | 
8 gave himſelf up in fome meaſure to the com- 
| forts of his new connexion, and to the expec- 
tations of that preferment which he thought 
duc to his poetical talents, or, at leaſt, to the 


man Der 


Int 


the 
ner 


„„ i» 
manner in which they had o frequently been 


exerted. 


The next production of his Muſe v was The 
66 Sea- piece, in two odes. 
Voung enjoys the credit of what i is called an 


« Extempore Epigram on Voltaire ;” who, 
when he was in England, ridiculed, in the com- 


pany of the jealous Engliſh poet, Milton's al- 
uy * legory of Sin and Death? —— 


You are 1o witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we tank: thee — Death, and Sir. 


From the Þlbwng paſſage 3 in the el De- 


dication of his “ Sea-pizce” to Voltaire, 3 . 


ſeems that this extemporaneous reproof, if it 
muſt be extemporaneous, for what few will 
now affirm Voltaire to have deſerved any re- 


proof, was ſomething longer than a diſtich, 


and ſomething more gentle than the diſtich 


juſt quoted, 


No ſtranger, Sir, though born in foreign climes, 
On Dorſet downs, when Milton's page, 
With Sin and Death provok'd thy rage, 


Thy rage e Who ſooth d with gentle 


rhymes 7 


D; by 


* Epiſtle to Dr. Edward Youn 


 YO0Vv No. 


By * Dorſet downs” he probably meant Mr. 
oems is | «6 An | 


Dodington's feat. In Pitt's 
, at Eaſtbury 
YI Dorſetſhire, on the Reviey at Sarum, 


1722. 


5 While with your Dadlingion retir'd you ſit, 
oy Charm'd with his flowing Bur gundy and wit, &e, 


Ie in his ae addreſſing Mr. 
Dodington, calls his ſeat | the ſeat of. the 


| utes, 


| Where, in the ſecret bower and winding walk, 
For virtuous INNS: and thee — 5 twi ine the by. 


: The one Thomſon beſtows vat. a few lines 
before on Philips, the ſecond 


Who nobly durſt, in rhyme-unfetter' d WY 
With Britiſh freedom ſing the Briaſh ſong, 


added to | Thomſon's example and ſucceſs, 
might perhaps induce Young, | as we ſhall 
fee preſently, to write his a) work without 


. 
In 1734 be publiſhed 1 The e Ad- 


«© dreſs, or the beſt Argument for Peace, occa- 


« ſioned by the Britiſh F leet and the Poſture 


„ of 


1 1 


Cy 
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« of Affairs. Written in the Character of a 
Sailor.“ It! is not to be found in the author 8 


four volumes. 


He now appears to have given up all hopes 


of overtaking Pindar, and perhaps at laſt re- 


ſolved to turn his ambition to ſome original 
ſpecies of poetry. This poem concludes with 
a formal farewel to Ode, which few of Young” 8 


readers will regret. 


MVũ ſhell, which Clio gave, which K. 'ngs applaud, 
Which Europe”: 8 8 Genius call'd abroad, 
Adieu! . 


In a 1 of poetry altogether his own he 


next tried his kill, and ſucceeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. Lady 
Elizabeth had loſt, after her marriage with 
Young, an amiable daughter, by her former 


huſband, juſt after ſhe was married to Mr. 
Temple, ſon of Lord Palmerſton, Mr. Temple : 
did not long remain after his wife, though he 
was married a ſecond time to a daughter of Sir 


John Barnard's, whoſe ſon is the preſent peer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally been 

conſidered as Philander and Narciſſa. | From 

the great friendſhip which. conſtantly ſubſiſted 
” 1 between 


.. <q-; 


= —_— 


Si. WW 


. . 


between Mr. Temple and Young, as well 
as from other circumſtances, it is probable 
that the poet had both him and Mrs. Tem— 
ple in view for theſe characters; though at 


the ſame time ſome paſſages reſpecting Phi- 
lander do not appear to ſuit either Mr. Tem- 
ple or any other perſon with whom Young 


was known to be connected or acquainted, 
while all the circumſtances relating to Narciſſ 
have been conſtantly found re 1a. Fonng's $ 


daughter-in-law. 


At what ſhort intervals the poet tells us he | 
was wounded by the deaths of the three perſons 
85 particularly lamented, none that has read the 

Night Thoughts“ (and who has not read 
| wem 2) needs to be informed. 


Infatiate Archer! could not one e ſuiſice 7 HF 
Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; 006 thrice wy pence was 
lain; "6 Ho | 


And thrice, ere thrice von moon had fill 4 ber 
| | horn, | 


"Yet ba is it pate aber. Mr. and Mw 


Temple and Lady Elizabeth Young could be 
theſe three victims, over whom Young has | 
hitherto been pitied for haying to pour the 


6 Midnight 
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« Midnight Sorrows” of his religious poetry? 


Mrs. Temple died in 1736; Mr. Temple four : 
years afterwards in 1740; and the poet's wiſe 


ſeven months after Mr. Temple in 1741. 
How could the inſatiate Archer thrice lay his 


5 peace, in theſe three e «« ere thrice the 


3 moon had fill'd her horn!“ 


But in the ſhort Preface to ** © The Complaint” 


he ſeriouſly tells us, that the occaſion of this 


poem was real, not fictitious; and that the 
+ facts mentioned did naturally pour theſe 


6c moral reflections on the thought of the Wri- 


W «© ter.” It i is probable, therefore, that i in theſe 
W three contradiftory lines, the poet complains | 
more than the father-in- -law, the friend, or r the 5 


widower. 2 


Whatever names 1 to theſe fats,” or, 


if the names be thoſe generally ſuppoſed, what- 


ever heightening a poet's ſorrow may have given 
the facts; to the ſorrow Young felt from them, 


W :cligion and morality are indebted fo the 
Night Thoughts.“ There i IS a pleaſure ſure: 
in ſadneſs which mourners bat Ret: 
Of theſe poems the two qr. three firſt have 
been peruſed perhaps more eagerly and more 
frequently than the reſt, When he got as far 
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| death of Philander and Narciſſa, than of his 
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as the fourth or fifth, his original motive for 
taking up the pen was anſwered; his grief was 
naturally either diminiſhed or exhauſted. We 
ſtill find the ſame pious poet; but we hear leſs 
of Philander and Narciſſa, and leſs of the 
mourner whom he loved to pity. : 
Mrs. Temple died of a conſumption at 
' Lyons, in her way to Nice, the year after her 
marriage; that is, when poetry relates the fact, 
in her bridal hour.” It is more than poeti- 
cally true, that Young 9 her to the 
continent. 


x flew, I ſnatch'd her from the rig North, 
And bore her nearer to the ſun. 5 


But in vain. Her fel was attended with tlie 
_ difficulties painted in ſuch animated colours in 
Night the Third. After her death, the re- 
mainder of the party —— che enſuing winter 
at Nice. 
| The poet ſeems perhaps in theſe compoſi- | 
tions to dwell with more melancholy on the 


wife. But it is only for this reaſon. He who 
runs and reals may remember, that in the 


„Night Thoughts” Philander and Narciſſa are 
often 
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oſten mentioned, and often lamented. To re- 
collect lamentations over the author's wife, the 
memory muſt have been charged with diltin& 
paſſages. This lady brought him one child, 


Frederick, now living to whom the Prince of _ 


Wales was a 
That domeſtic grief 1 is, in che firſt inſtance, 


to be thanked for theſe orname nts to our lan- 


guage, it is impoſlible to deny. Nor would it 
be common hardineſs to. contend, that worldly 
diſcontent had no hand in theſe joint produce 
tions of poetry and piety. "Yet am 1 by no 
means ſure that, at any rate, we ſhould not 
have had ſomething of the ſame colour from 
Young 8 pencil, notwithſtanding the livelineſs 


of his ſatires. In ſo long a life, cauſes for diſ- 


content and occaſions for grief muſt have oc- 
curred. It is not clear to me that his Muſe 
was not fitting upon the watch for the firſt 
which happened. Night Thoughts” were 
not uncommon to her, even when firſt ſhe vi- 
ſited the poet, and at a time when he himſelf 


was remarkable neither for gravity nor gloomi- 


neſs. In his! Laſt Day,“ almoſt his carlieſt 


poem, he calls her i the melancholy Maid, . 


1 hom | 
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hom diſmal ſcenes delight, 
F 97) at tombs and in the nas of N \ 


In the prayer which concludes the ſecond book 
of the ſame poem, he ſays— 


oh! permit the gloom of folemn night 
Jo facred thought may forcibly invite. 
Oh! how divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of Eternal ah 


| When Young was writing a tragedy, Graf. 
ton is ſaid by Spence to have ſent him a human 
| ſkull, with a candle in it, as a lamp; ; and the 
8 poet i is reported to have uſed it 
8 What he calls“ The true eſtimate of Wande 
« Life,” which has already been mentioned, 
_ exhibits only the wrong ſide of the tapeſtry ; 
and being aſked why he did not ſhow the right, 
he is ſaid to have replied, that he could not. 
By others it has been told me that this was 
' finiſhed, but that, before there exiſted any 
copy, it was torn in pieces by a lady's monkey. 
Still, is it altogether fair to dreſs up the poet 
for the man, and to bring the gloomineſs of the 
„Night Thoughts“ to prove the gloomineſs 
of Young, and to ſhew that his genius, like the 
genins 
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genius of Swift, was in ſome meaſure the ſul- : 


ten infpiration of diſcontent ? 


From them who anſwer j in the affirmative it 


ſhould not be concealed that, though Inviff- 
« bilia non decipiunt” appeared upon a decep- 
tion in Young's grounds, and © Ambulantes 


jn horto audierunt vocem Dei“ on a build- 
ing in his garden, his pariſh was indebted. 
to the good humour of the author of the 


Night Thoughts“ for an gd and a 
bo wling- green. 
Whether you think with me, 1 dee not; 


but the famous © De mortuis nil nifi bonum,” 5 
always appeared to me to ſavour more of fe- 
male weakneſs than of manly reaſon. He chat 


has too much feeling to ſpeak ill of the dead, 


who, if they cannot defend themſelves, are at 
| leaſt ignorant of his abuſe, will not heſitate by 
1 the moſt wanton calumny to deſtroy the quiet, 
S the reputation, the fortune of the living. N 
cenſure is not heard beneath the tomb any 0 
more than praiſe. Des De mortuis nil nifi ve- 
rum — De vivis nil niſi bonum—” would 
approach much nearer to good ſenſe. After all, 7 
the few handfuls of remaining duſt which once ” 
compoſed the oy of the author of the N ight 
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Thoughts,“ feel not much concern whether 
Young paſs now for a man of ſorrow, or for a 


fellow of infinite jeſt.” To this favour muſt 


come the whole family of Yorick. His immor— 


tal part, wherever that! now dwell, is fl leſs 


ſolicitous on this head. 


But to a ſon of worth and ſenſibility it is of 
ſome little conſequence whether contemporaries 


believe, and poſterity be taught to believe, that 
his debauched and reprobate life caſt a Stygian 
gloom over the evening of his tather's days, 
ſaved him the trouble of feigning a character 
completely deteſtable, and ſucceeded at laſt 
in bringing his“ grey hairs with ſorrow to the 


40 grave.“ 
The humanity of the 3 little ſatisfied 


with inventing perhaps a melancholy diſpoſition 
for the father, proceeds next to invent an argu- 
ment in ſupport of their invention, and chooſes 
that Lorenzo ſhould be Young's own fon. 
The Biographia and every account of Young 
pretty roundly aſſert this to be the fa: of the 
abſolute impoſſibility of which the Biographia 


itſelf, in particular dates, contains undeniable 


evidence. Readers know there are of a ſtrange 
turn of mind, who Will hereafter peruſe the 
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& Night Thoughts” with leſs ſatisfaction; who 
will wiſh they had ſtill been deceived ; who 


will quarrel with me for diſcovering that no 


ſuch character as their Lorenzo ever yet diſ- 
graced human nature, or broke a father's heart. 
Vet would theſe admirers of the ſublime and 


terrible be offended, ſhould you ſet them down 
for cruel and for ſavage. 
Ofthis report, inhuman to the ſury] iving ſon, 


if it be true, in proportion as the character 


of Lorenzo is diabolical, where are we to 


; find the proof 7 . it is clear from the 
1 poems. - 
From the firſt line 1 to the laſt of tue. 6 Night : 
Thoughts,“ no one expreſſion can be diſco - 


vered which betrays any thing like the father. 


In the ſecond * Night” 1 find an expreſſion 
which betrays ſomething elſe; that Lorenzo 
was his friend: one, it is poſſible, of his 

former companions : one of the Duke of 
| Wharton's fet. The Poet ſtyles him gay 
Friend;“ an appellation not very natural from 
a pious incenſed father to ſuch a being as he 
paints Lorenzo, and that being bis ſon. _ 

But let us (ce how he has ſketched this dread- 
. fa portrait, from the fight of ſome of whoſe 


features 


e 
9 4 
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features the artiſt himſelf muſt have turned 

away with horror. A ſubject more ſhocking, 
if his only child really ſat to him, than the 
erucifixion of Michael Angelo; upon the horrid 
ſtory told of which, Young compoſed a ſhort 

Poem of fourteen lines in the early part of his 
life, which he did not think deſerved to be re · 
publiſhed. 5 

In the firſt © Night, 85 ide addreſs to the 
Poet's ſuppoſed ſon is, 


| Lorenzo, Fortune makes wer court to thee. 


In the fifth 66 « Night”— 


And burns Lorenzo ill 6 the Cubli ime 
Of life? to . his airy neſt on high 1 


025 this a picture of the fon of the rector of 
Welwyn? 


Eighth * N ish. 5 


In foreign realms (for thou haſt tr ravelled far)— 5 


which even now does 1 not apply to his fon. 


In ' Night” five— 


So 


M 49 
So wept Lorenzo fair Clariſſa's fate, OG 
Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes, 
And died to give him, — d in his birth? 


At the beginning of the ge = Night” | we 
find— 


Lorenzo, to recriminate is juſt, 
I giant the man is vain 1 w ho writes for praiſe, 


But, to cut ſhort all enquiry; if any one of 
theſe paſſages, if any paſſage in the poems be 
applicable, my friend ſhall paſs for Lorenzo. 


Theſon of the author of the N Night T houghts” 


was not old enough, when they were written, 
to recriminate, or to be a father. The © Ni ght 
„Thoughts“ were begun immediately after the 
mouruful event of 1741. The firſt © Nights” 
appear in the books of the company of Sta- 


tioners, as the property of Robert Dodſley, in 
1742. The Preface to“ Night“ Seven is dated 
July the 7th, 1744. The marriage, in conſe- 


quence of which the ſuppoſed Lorenzo was 
born, happened in May, 1731. Young's child 
was not born till June 1733. In 1741 this 
Lorenzo, this finiſhed intidel, this father to 
Vor. VI. „ whoſe 
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| whoſe education Vice had for ſome years put 

the laſt hand, was only eight years old. 
An anecdote of this cruel ſort, ſo open to 

contradiction, ſo impoffible to be true, who 


could propagate? Thus eaſily are blaſted the 


reputation of the living and of the dead. 


Who then was Lorenzo? exclaim the tender 


I have mentioned. If we cannot be ſure that 


he was his ſon, which would have been finely 


terrible, was he not his nephew, his coufin ? 

Ihbeſe are queſtions which I do not pretend 
to anſwer. For the ſake of human nature, I 

could wiſh Lorenzo to have been only the crea- 


tion of the Poets fancy: like the Quintus of 


Anti. Lucretius, “ quo nomine,“ ſays Polig- 
nac, quemvis Atheum intellige.“ That this was 
the cale, many expreſhons in the © Night 
„Thoughts“ would ſeem to prove, did not 2 
1 in “ Night“ Eight appear to ſhew that 
he had ſomebody 1 in his eye for the ground- 
Work at leaſt of the painting. Lovelace or Lo- 
renzo may be feigned characters; but a writer 
docs not feign a name of which he only gives 
the initial letter. . 
Tell not Caliga. She will laugh thee dead, 
Or ſe ad thee to her ker aitage with. .—. 


The 


e 
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The Biographia, not ſatisfied 5 pointing, 
out the ſon of Young, in that ſon's life-time, 
as his father's Lorenzo, travels out of its way 
into the hiſtory of the ſon, and tells of his hav- 
ing been forbidden his college at Oxford for 
miſbehaviour. How ſuch anecdotes, were they 


true, tend to illuſtrate the life of Young, it is 


not caly to diſcover. W: as the ſon of the au- 
thor of the „Night T thoughts” indeed forbid- 
den his college for a time, at one of our Uni- 


verſities? The author of © Paradiſe Loſt” is 


by ſome ſuppoſed | to have been Lifaracefully 

ected from the other. From juvenile follies 
og 18 free? But. whatever the Biographia 
chooſe to relate, the ſon of Young experienced : 
no diſmiſſion from his college either laſting or 
temporary. 1585 „55 

Vet, were nature to adele nim with a ſe- 


: cond youth, and to leave him at the ſame time 
me experience of that which is paſt, he would 
probably ſpend it differently - who would not? 
| —he would certainly be the occaſion of leſs 
5 uneaſineſs to his father. But, from the ſame 


experience, he would as certainly, in the fame 
caſe, be treated diff erently by his father. 
E 2 


Young 
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end £ 90. 
Voung was a poet: poets, with reverence be 
it ſpoken, do not make the beſt parents. Fancy 


and imagination ſeldom deign to ſtoop from 
their heights; always ſtoop unwillingly to the 


low level of common duties. Aloof from vul— 


gar life, they purſue their rapid flight beyond tlie 
ken of mortals, and deſcend not to eartli but 


when compelled | by neceſſity. The proſe of 
ordinary o occurr ences 18 beneath the dignity of | 


4 poets. 


He, who. 18 connected with the Author of 


a Night Thoughts,“ only by veneration for 
the Poet and the Chriſtian, may be allowed to 
obſerve, that Young | is one of thoſe, concern- 
ing whom, as you remark in your account of 
Addiſon, it is proper rather to * wy nothing 
that is falſe than all that is true.” 


But the ſon of Yo ung would almoſt ſooner, 


1 now, paſs for a Lorenzo, than ſee himſelf 
vindicated, at the expence of his father's me- 
mory, from follies which, if it may be thought 


blameable in a boy to have committed them, 
it is ſarely praiſe- -worthy in a man to lament, 


and certainly not only unneceſſary but cruel in 
2 biographer to record. 0 | 


| Oi 
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Ot the Night Thoughts, 5 notwithſtand- 
ing their author's profeſſed retirement, all are 
inſcribed to great or to growing names. He 
had not yet weaned himſelf from Earls and 
Dukes, from Speakers of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, Lords Commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, and Chancellors of the Exchequer. = 
1 © Night”. TS the een yy betrays 
: chimſelf— 


Think no poll needful that demands a knave, 
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J When late our civil helm was ſhifting hands, I 

a 
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5 1 4 


Voet it muſt be conſeſſed, that at the conclu- 
0 yp DIY of Night” Nine, weary perhaps of | 
- W courting earthly patrons, he tells his foul, 

=  Henceforth 

Thy patron he, whoſe diadem has dropt 


Yon gems of heaven; Eternity thy prize; 
And leave the racers of the w orld their own... 


The Faden Yo Night- was addrefſed by . 
% much- indebted Muſe” to the e ; 
Mr. Yorke, now Lord Hardwicke; Who meant 
to have laid the Muſe under ſtill greater obliga- 


tions, by the living of Shenfield in Eſſex, if it 
had become vacant. 
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The firſt << * Night” concludes with this paſ- 


ſage 


< 
Dark, though not blind, like thee, Meonides ; 
Or Milton, thee. Ah! could I reach your ſtrain : : 
Or his who made Meonides our own! _ 
Man too he ſung, Immortal man I ſing. 
Oh had he preſt his theme, purſued the tr ack 
Which opens out of darkneſs into day! _ 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of ſire, 
Soar'd, where 1 ſink, and ſung immortal man 
How had it bleſt mankind, and reſcued me! 


To the author of theſe lines was dedicated, 
in 1756, the firſt volume of an 6 Eilay on the 
6 Writings and Genius of Pope,” which at- 
tempted, whether juſtly or not, to pluck from 
Pope his“ Wing of Fire,” and to reduce him 
to a rank at leaſt one degree lower than the firſt 
claſs of Englith poets. If Young accepted and 
approved the dedication, he countenanced this 
attack upon the fame of him whom he invokes 
as his Muſe. 8 
Patt of paper- ain pope 8 Third Book 
of the Odyſſey,“ depoſited in the Muſeum, 
is written upon the back of a letter ſigned E. 
5 Young, which is clearly the hand- writing of 
| Our 
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our Voung. The Letter, dated only May the 


| 2d, ſeems obſcure; but there can be little 
doubt that the friendſhip he requeſts was a li- 
terary one, and that he had the higheſt literary 


opinion of Pope. The requeſt was a e 


# Jam told. 


«© Dear Sir, N May the 2d. 

„Having been often from home, I know 
not if you have done me the favour of calling 
«© on me. But, be that as it will, I much walt 
« that inſtance of your triendſhip I mentioned 


in my laſt; a friendſhip 1 am very ſenfible 
I] can receive from no one but yourſelf, 1 


6 ſhould not urge this thing fo much but for 


«* very particular reaſons; nor can you be ar” a L 
« loſs to conceive how a * trifle of this riature' 


& may be of ſerious moment to me; and while 


I am in hopes of the great advantage of your 
advice about it, I ſhall not be io abſurd. as 
-* on make any farther ſtep without it. I know | 
* you are much engaged, and only hope to | 


6 hear of you at your entire leiſure. 
I am, Sir, your moſt faithful 
f and obedient ſervant, 


„E. YOUNG.” 
EEC Nay, 


Nay, even after Pope's Aach, he ſays, in 
Night“ Seven: 


Pope, who could fü make e art thou dead? 


Either the Efay,” then, was deticned to 
a patron who diſapproved its doctrine, which. 
IJ have been told by the author was not the 
caſe; or Young appears, in his old age, to have 
bartered for a dedication an opinion enter- 
ained of his friend through all that part of life 
when he muſt have been belt able to form opi- 
nions. 5 

From this account t of Young, two or three 
: ſhort paſſages, which ſtand almoſt together in. 
Night“ Four, thould not be excluded. They 

cd A. picture, by his own hand, from the. 
_ ſtudy of which my readers may chooſe to form 
their own opinion of the features of his mind | 
5 and the complexion of his life. 


Ah me! the dite effect 
: of loitering here, of death defrauded long; ; 
Of old ſo gracious (and let that luflice), 

My very maſier knows me not. 


PI 
I've been ſo long remember'd, I'm forgot. 


When 
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* 


When in his courtiers' ears I pour my plaint, 

They drink it as the Nectar of the Great; 

And ſqueeze my hand, and beg me come to- motrow. 
* 

Twice told the period ſpent on n fubbork Troy, 

Court- far our, yet e ee 8 beſt e. 


9 


ö If this ſong lives, Poſterity ſhall know 

| One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 
Who thought ev'n gold might come a day too late; * 
Nor on his ſubtle death- bed plann' d his ſcheme | 
For future vacancies in church or ſtate. 


Deduct from the writer's age © twice told the 
« period ſpent on ſtubborn I roy and you will : 

Rill | leave him more than forty when he ſate 
| down to the miſerable ſiege of court favour. 
He has before told us 


% A fool at forty 18 a a fool indeed.” * 


After al the ſiege trois to have been raiſed 
only in conſequence of what the General thought 
5 By 
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By theſe extraordinary Poems, written after 
he was fixty, of which I have been led to ſay fo 
much, I hope by the wiſh of doing juſtice to 
the living and the dead, it was the deſire of 
Young to be principally known. He entitled 
the four volumes which he publiſhed himſelf, 
„The Works of the Author of the Night 
6 «© Thoughts. ” While it is remembered that 
from theſe he excluded many of his writings, 
let it not be forgotten that the rejected pieces 
contained nothing prejudicial to the caufe of 
virtue, or of religion. Were every thing that 
Young ever wrote to be publiſhed, he would 
only appear perhaps in a leſs reſpectable light 
as a poet, and more deſpicable as a dedicator: 
he would not paſs for a worſe Chriſtian, or for 
a worſe man. This enviable praiſe is due to 
Young. Can it be claimed by every writer ? 
His dedications, after all, he had perhaps no 
right to ſuppreſs. They all, 1 believe, ſpeak, 
not a little to the credit of his gratitude, of fa- 
vours received; and I know not whether the 
author, who has once ſolemnly printed an ac- 
Fnowledgement of a farour, ſhould n not always 


print it. 
Is 
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ls it to the credit or to the diſcredit of 


Young, as a poet, that of his . Night Thoughts” 


the French are particularly fond ? 
Of the Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk, ra 
Z dated 1740, all I know 1s, that I find it in the | 
| late body of Engliſh W and that I am 
ſor ry to find it there. 
| Notwithſtanding the farewell which he ſeemed 
to have taken in the“ Night Thoughts” of 
every thing which bore the leaſt reſemblance to 
ambition, he dipped again in politics. In 1745 
| he wrote Reflections on the publick Situation 
Hof the Kingdom, addreſſed to the Duke of 
Newcaſtle; een as it appears, to be- 
hold 
a pope-bred Princeling crawl aſhore, „ 
And whiſtle cut. throats, with thoſe words that : 
ſcrap' d 8 
Their barren rocks for wretched ſuſtenance, 
To cut his Fante to the Britiſh throne, 


This political poem micht be called” a * Night : 
Thought.“ Indeed it was originally printed 5 
as the concluſion of he. Night Thoughts,” 

though he did not Sather it with his other 
works. 


: Prefixed = 
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\ Profixed to the ſecond edition of Howe's 
© Devout Meditations” is a Letter from Young, 


dated January 19, 1752, addreſſed to Archibald 
Macauly, Eſq; thanking him for the book, 
which he ſays © he ſhall never lay far out of his 
« reach; for a greater demonſtration of a ſound 


© head and a fincere heart he never ſaw.” 


In 1753, when 40 The Brothers” had lain by ; 


him above thirty years, it appeared upon the 
ſtage. If any part of his fortune had been ac- 


quired by ſervility of adulation, he now deter- 
mined to deduct from ĩt no inconſiderable ſum, 
as a gift to the Society for the Propagation of 

the Goſpel. To this ſum he hoped the profits 
of * The Brothers“ would amount. In his 


calculation he was deceived; but by the bad 
ſucceſs of his play the Society was not a 1 oſer. 


Ihe author made up the ſum he originally in- 
tended, which was a thouſand Pounds, from 


his own pocket, 
The next performance which he printed was 
a a proſe publication, entituled, The Centaur 


not fabulous, in fix Letters to a Friend on 
0 « the Life in Vogue. ” The concluſion is dated 
November 29, 1754- In the third Letter is 
deſcribed the death-bed. of the“ gay, young, 
">; 0 noble, 


„ OM 1 MN 


&« noble, ingenious, accompliſhed, and moſt 


« wretched Altamont.” His laſt words were 


" My principles have poiſoned my friend, my 


« extravagance has beggared my boy, my un- 


& kindneſs has murdered my wife!“ Either 
Altamont and Lorenzo were the twin produc- 
tion of fancy, or Young was unlucky enough 


to know two characters who bore no little re- 
ſerablance to each other in perfection of wicked- 
neſs. Report has been accuſtomed to call Al- 


tamont Lord Euſton. 


„The Old Man' s Relapſe,” occaſioned by 


an n Epiſtle to Walpole, if written by Young, 
which [ much doubt, muſt have been written 


very late in life. It has been ſeen, Lam told, 
in a Miſcellany publiſhed thirty years before his 
death. In 1758, he exhibiced “ The on 


„Man's Relapſe” in more than words, by again 


becoming a dedicator and ublit hing a ſermon 
7 8 | 


5 addreſled to the King. 


The lively Letter in proſe on Original 5 
Ba Compoſition,” addreſſed to Richardſon the 
author of Clariila, appeared in 1759. Though 


he deſpair of breaking through the frozen ob- 


ſtructions of age and care's incumbent cloud. 
6 into that flow of thought and brightneſs of 
| 1 expr eſſion 


4 * 
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= expreſſion which ſubjects ſo polite require; 
yet is it more like the production of untamed, 


unbridled youth, than of jaded fourſcore. Some 
ſevenfold volumes put him i in mind of Ovid's 
ſevenfold channels of the Nile at the conflagra- 


— ——oſtia ſeptem 
Put verulenta vocant, cen ſine flumine valles. 


Such leaden labours are like Fenn s iron 


money, which was ſo much leſs in value 
5 than i in bulk, that it required barns for ſtrong 
boxes, and a yoke of oxen to draw five hundred ; 


Pounds. 
If there is a nine of! invention in . land, 


we muſt travel, he ſays, like Joſeph' $ brethren, 
far for food; we muſt viſit tlie remote and rich 


antients. But an inventive genius may ſafely 


ſtay at home; that, like the widow's cruſe, la 
divinely repleniſhed from within, and affords 
us a miraculous delight. He aſks why it 


ſhould ſeem altogether impoſſible, that Heaven's 


lateſt editions of the human mind may be the 
moſt correct and air? And Jonſon, he tells us, 
was very learned, as Sampſon was very ſtrong, 
Blind to the nature of tra- 


to his own hurt, 
. 5 gedy, 


N P 
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gedy, he pulled down all antiquity on his head, 
and buried himſelf under it. | 
Is this © care's incumbent cloud,” ” or ** the 
frozen obſtructions of age?” | 
In this letter Pope i$ ſeverely cenſured for his 
« fall from Homer's numbers, free as air, lofty 
and harmonious as the ſpheres, into childiſh ; 
« ſhackles and tinkling ſounds ; for putting 5 
Achilles in petticoats a ſecond time:“ but 


we are told that the dying ſwan talked over ar 


Epic plan with . a few weeks before his 
deceaſe. ” ” 

Tt. oung's chief inducement to write this letter 
was, as he confeſſes, that he might erect A”: 
monumental marble to the memory of an old ; 
friend. He, who employed his pious pen for 
almoſt the laſt time in thus doing juſtice to the 
exemplary death bed of Addiſon, might pro- 
bably, at the cloſe of his own life, afford no 
unuſeful leſſon for the deaths of others, 

In the poſtſcript he writes to Richardſon, 
that he will ſee in his next how far Add ifon 1 1$ 
an original. hut ao other letter appears. 

The few lines which ſtand in the laſt ec lition, 
2 ſent by Lord Melcombe to Dr. Younr, 


* not long before his Lordſhip? s death,” were 


mdecd 


F td 
indeed ſo ſent, but were only an introduction 
to what was there meant by The Muſe's 
lateſt Spark.” The poem is neceſſary, what- 
ever may be its merit, fince the Preface to it is 
already printed. Lord Melcombe called his 
Tuſculum * $4 La Trappe.” 


Love thy country, wiſh it well, 
Not with too intenſe a care, 

is enough, that, when it fell, 

Thou its ruin didſt not ſhare, 

: Envy' 5 cenſure, Flattery's praiſe, 

With unmov'd indifference view; 

| Learn to tread Life's dangerous maze, 

With unerring Virtue's clue. . 
Void of ſtrong deſire and fear, 

Life's wide ocean truſt no more; j 

Strive thy little bark to ſteer 

With the tide, but near the ſhore, 


Thus prepar'd, thy ſhorten'd ſail 
dhall, whene'er the winds increaſe, 


= Scizing each propitious gale, 


Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 
Keep thy conſcience from offence, 
And tempeſtuous paſſions tree, 
hs, So, when thou art call'd from hence, 


Ealy ſhall thy paſſage be; : 


* 4 3 
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Faly ſhall thy paſſage be, | | 
| Chearful thy allôtted ſtay, 

Short the account *twixt God and thee 'S 

Hope ſhall meet thee on the way; 

T Truth ſhall lead thee to the cate, 2 

 Mercy's ſelf ſhail let thee in, 

Where. its never-changing ſtate 
Full perfection ſhall begin.“ 


The Poem was accompanied by a Leners 


& * La Trappe, the 27th, of OR. 1761. 
85 Dear Sir, : 7 


5 Vou ſeemed to like the ode 1 ſent vou for 
your amuſement; Inow ſend it you as a pre- 
« ſent. If you pleaſe to accept of it, and are 
C willing that our friendſhip ſhould 6 known 
« when we axe gone, you will be pleaſed to 
leave this among thoſe of your own papers 

that may poſſibly ſee the light by a poſt- 
„ bumous publication. God ſend us health 
while we ſtay; and an ealy ) journey ! 


5 My. dear Dr. Voung, 


0 ' Yours, moſt cordially, 


66 MELcoune.” 
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In 1762, a ſhort time before his death, Young 
publiſhed “ Reſignation.” Notwithſtanding 
the manner in which it was really forced from 
him by the world, criticiſm: has treated it with 
no common ſeverity. If it ſhall be thought not 
to deſerve the higheſt praiſe, on the other ſide 
of fourſcore, by whom, except by Newton and 
by Waller, has praiſe been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of 

Shakſpeare, Lem indebted for the hiſtory of 
1 Reſignation,” _ Obſerving that Mrs. Boſ- 
cawen, in the midſt of her grief for the loſs 


of the admiral, derived conſolation from the 


. Ines 


| peruſal of the « Night Thoughts,” Mrs. Mon- 
tagu propofed a vifit to the author. From con- 
verſing with Young, Mrs. Boſcawen derived 
Mill further conſolation ; and to that viſit ſhe 
and the world were indebted for this poem. Tt 
compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following 


Vet, write I muſt. A Lady ſues, 
How ſhameful her requeſt! 

My brain in labour with dull rhy me, 
Her's teeming with the beſt! 


And 
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And again= 
A friend you have, and I the ſame, 
Whoſe prudent ſoft addreſs 


will bring to life thoſe healing thoughts 
Which died 1n your diſtreſs. bo 


. That friend, the ſpirit of my theme 

; Extracting for your eaſe, 
Will leave to me the dreg, in thoughts 
Too common; ſuch as theſe. 


By the fame Lady I am enabled to ſay, in 
; her own words, that Y oung' 8 unbounded ge- 
nius appeared to greater advantage in the com- 
panion, than even in tlie author; that tle 
| Chriſtian was in him a character ſtill more in- 8 

ſpired, more enraptured, more ſublime than 

the poet; and that, in his ordinary conver— 


ſation, 


Aletting down the eolden chain 125 high, 
He drew his audience upward the Gy 


Notwichſtanding Young had. faid, in his 
8 Conjectures on original Compoſition,” that 
© blank verſe is verſe unfallen, uncurſt; verſe 
** reclaimed, re- inthroned in the true language 
« of the Gods :” notwithſtanding he admi- 


2-14 = niſtered 
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niſtered conſolation to his own grief ! in this 
immortal la anguage, Mrs. Boſcawen was com- 
forted in rhyme. _ 

While the poet and the . were re apply- 
ing this comfort, Voung had himſelf occaſion 
for comfort, in conſequence of the ſudden death 

of Richardſon, Who was printing the former 
part ol the poem. Of Richardſon's death he 
* . © 
When heaven would kin ſet us ay. 
And earth's enchantment end; 


: 11 takes the moſt effectual means, 9 
And robs us of a friend. 


J 0 © Reſignation” was prefixed an Apology 
for its appearance: to which more credit is due 
than to the generality of ſuch apologies, from 
Young's ; unuſual anxi iety that no more produc- 
tions of his old age thould diſgrace his former 
fame. In his will, dated February 1760, he 
deſires of his executors, in 4 particular manner, 
that all his ma nuſcript book s and writings 
ww hate er might he burned, except his book of 
accou ts. | : 
In September I 764 he added a kind Pe co- 
dicil, . herein he m ade it his dy ing intreaty to 
. „ 


2 


o ., 


ou 
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his houſekeeper, to whom he left 10007. © that 
all his manuſcripts might be deſtroyed as ſoon 
as he was dead, which would N oblige 
& her deceaſed friend.” 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of 


worldly friendſhips, to know that Young, 


either by ſurviving thoſe he loved, or by out- 

living their affections, could only recollect the 
names of two friends, his houſekeeper and a 
hatter, to mention in his will ; and it may 


ſerve to repreſs that teſtamentary pride, which 


too often ſeeks for ſounding names and titles, 


to be informed that the author of the. Night 


Thoughts“ did not bluſh to leave a legacy to 


his“ friend ener Stevens, 2 hatter at the 


6 Temple- gate,” Of theſe two remaining 
friends, one went before Young. But, at 


eighty- four Fe Where, as he aſks in The 


Centaur 18 that world into which we were 
horn? 


The ſame humility hich mar ked a 1 
aud a houſekeeper for the friends of the author 


of the Night Thoughts,” had before be- 
flowed the ſame title on his footman, in an 
. e in his“ Church-yard“ upon James 


Fa: Barker, 
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85 Barker, dated 1749; which I am glad to find 
in the late collection of his works. 
Young and his houſckeeper were ridiculed, 
with more ill- nature than wit, in a kind of 
novel publiſhed by Kidgell in 1755, called 
0 The Card,” under the names of Dr. Elwes Y 
and Mrs. Fuſby. 
In April 1765, at an age to which few attain, 
4 period was put to the life of Voung. 
He had performed no duty for three or four ; 
| yard, but he retained his intelleQs to the laſt. 
Much! is told in the“ Biographia,” g which I-- 
know not to have been true, of the manner of 
his burial: of the maſter and children of a cha- 
rity-{chool, which he founded in his pariſh, ? 
who neglected to attend their benefactor's 
corpſe; and of a bell which was not cauſed to 
toll as often as upon thoſe occaſions bells 
uſually toll. Had that humanity, which is 
here laviſhed upon things of little conſequence 
either to the living or to the dead, been ſnewn 
in its proper place to the living, I ſhould have 


| had leſs to lay about Lorenzo, N | Th e y who la- | | 


ment that theſe misfortunes happened to Young, | 
Lorget the Praiſe he beſtows vpon Socrates, in 
the : 
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tac Preface to © Night” Seven, for reſenting 


his friend's requeſt about his funeral. 


During ſome part of his life Loung was 


3 abroad, but I have not been able to learn any 


particulars. 
In his ſeventh Satire he ſays, 


| When, after battle, I the field have « SEEN 


Spread o'er r with ghaſtly * which once were nen. 


It is ww alſo, that from this or from 
ome other field he once wandered into the 
camp, with a claſſic in his hand, which he 


Was reading intently; and had ſome difficulty 


to prove that he Was only an abſent POWs and | 


; not a ſpy. 


The curious reader of Young” 'J life will FOR 


turally inquire to what it was owing, that, 


though he lived almoſt forty \ years after he took 


Orders, which included one whole reign un- 
commonly long, and part of another, he was 


never thought worthy of the leaſt preferment. 
The author of the“ Night Thoughts” ended 


his days upon a Living which came to him from 


his College without any favour, and to which 
he probably had an eye when he determined 
on the Church, To ſatisfy curioſity of this 


F ä 5 kind 


Kind ie, at this diſtance of time, far from eaſy. 


The parties themſelves know not often, at the 
inſtant, why they are necleted, or why 
they are preferred. The neglect of Young 
is by ſome aſcribed to his having attached him- 
ſelf to the Prince of Wales, and to his having 
preached an offenſive ſermon at St. James's. 
It has been told me that he bad two hundred a 
year in the late reign, by the patronage of 
Walpole ; and that, whenever any one re- 
minded the King of Voung, the only anſwer 
Was, he has a penſion.” All the light thrown 

=o this | inquiry, by the following Letter from 
Hecker, only ſerves to ſhewat what a late period 
1 of life the author of the IT Night Thoughts 5 
folicited preferment : 


© Deanery, of St. Paul's, July 8, 178, | 


4 Good Dr. Young, 


ons have long wondered, that more  foltable 
notice of your great merit hath not been 
5 4 taken by perſons in power. But how to re 
* medy the omiſſion I fee not. No encourage- 
ment hath ever been given me to . 
64 things of this nature to his Majeſty. And 
66 therefore, in all likelihood, the only conſe- 
5 | 5 quence 
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ct quence of doing it would bh weakening the 
little influence, which elſe I may poſſibly have 
on ſome other occafions. Your fortune and 
« your reputation ſet you above the need of 
. advancement; and your ſentiments, above 
that concern for it, on your own account, 
6 which, on that of the Public, 1$ ſincerely 


« felt by, 
Four loving Brother, 
„% T HO. CanT.' 


At laſt at the age of fourſcore, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1767, Clerk of che Cloſet to W 
Princeſs Dowager. : e ; 

One obſtacle muſt have flood not Aa lite in 
the way of that preferment after which his* 
whole life ſeems to have panted. Though he 
took Orders, he never intirely ſhook off Poli 
ticks. He was always the Lion of his maſter 
Milton, “ pawing to get free his hinder parts.“ 

By this conduct, if he gained ſome friends, he 
| made many enemies. | 7 
| Again, Young was a poet ; and again, with 
reverence be it ſpoken, poets by profeſſion do 
not always make the beſt clergymen. If the 
author of the“ Night Thoughts'” compoſed 

: „„ many 
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many ſermons, he did not oblige the publick 


with many. 
Beſides, in the latter part of life, Young was 
fond of holding himſelf out for a man retired 


from the world. But he ſeemed to have for- 


| gotten that the ſame verſe which contains © ob- 
« litus meorum, contains alſo ** obliviſcen- 
dus & illis.” The hrittle chain of worldly 
friendſhip and patronage is broken as effect ually, 
when one goes beyond the length of it, as when 
the other does. To the veſſel which is failing 
from the ſhore, it only appears that the ſhore 
alſo recedes; in life it is truly thus. He who 
retires from the world will find. bimſelf, in 
5 reality, deſerted as faſt, if not faſter, by the 
world. The publick is not to be treated as 
the coxcomb treats his miſtreſs ; 3 to be threat- 
enced with deſertion, in order to increaſe fond- 
neſs. 11 
Voung ſeems to | have bout taken at his word. 

Notwithſtanding his frequent complaints of 
being neglected, no hand was reached out to 

pull him from that retirement of which he de- 
clared himſelf enamoured. Alexander aſſigned 
no palace for the reſidence of Diogenes, Who 
boaſted his ſurly ſatisfaction with his tub. 
FO "+ 
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Of the domeſtick manners and petty habits 


of the Author of the Night Thoughts,” 1 


hoped to have given you an account from the 


beſt authority: but who ſhall dare to ſay, To- 


morrow I will be wiſe or virtuous, or to- mor- 


row I will do a particular thing? Upon en- 


quiring for his houſekeeper, I learned that ſhe 
was buried two days before I reached the town 


of her abode. 
In a Letter from Tſcharner, a noble 85 


ä eigner, to Count Haller, Tſcharner ſays, he 


| has lately ſpent four days with Young at Wel- 
wyn, where the author taſtes all the eaſe and 


pleaſure mankind can deſire. « Every thing 
about him ſhews the man, "ch individual 


85 being placed by rule. All! is neat without art 


| © He is very pleaſant i in converſation, and ex- 


| © tremely polite.” 


E Thai, and more, may poſſibly be true, but 
Tſcharner's was a firſt viſit, a viſit of curioſity and 


| admiration, and a viſit which the author expected. 


Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers! is not true, that he was Fielding' 8 


| Parſon Adams. Theoriginal of that famous paint- 


ting was William Young, who was a clergyman. 
Hef uppor ted an uncomfortable exiſtence by tranſ- 
| _ ating 
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lating for the bookſellers from Greek; and, if 
he did not ſeem to be his own friend, was at 
leaſt no man's enemy. Yet the facility with 
which this report has gained belief in the 
world, argues, were it not ſufficiently known, 
that the author of the“ Night Thoughts” ' bore 
 fome reſemblance to Adams. 
The attention which Young beſtowed. upon 
” the peruſal of books is not unworthy imitation, 
When any paſſage pleaſed him, he appears to 
have folded down the leaf. On theſe paſſages 
he beſtowed a ſecond reading. But the labours 
of man are too frequently vain. Before he re- 
turned to much of what he had once approved, 
he died. Many of his books, which I have 
| ſeen, are by thoſe notes of approbation ſo 


ſwelled beyond their real bulk, that 8 will 
hardly ſhut. | 


What though 1 we wade in wealth, or foar in n fame! | 
Earth's higheſt ſtation ends in Here be lies ! 


And duft 70 duft concludes hr en ſong. 


| the 
the 
Wa 


The author of theſe lines is not without bis | 
Hic jacet. | | . 


By the good ſenſe cf bis N it contains 
none of that praiſe which no marble can make 


the 
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the bad or the fooliſh merit; which, without 


the direction of a ſtone or a turf, will find its 


way, ſooner or later, to the deſerving. 


M. 8. 

Optimi parentis 
Ebwak DI Youxc, LL. D. 
Hujus Eccleſiæ rect. 

Et Elizabethæ 
fem. prænob. 
Conjugis ejus amantiſſimæ 
Pio & gratiſſimo animo 
Hoc marmor Pen 55 

e 

Filius ſuperſtes, 


= it net dende a the author of the ec Night ; 
6c « Thoughts” has inſcribed no monument to 
the memory of his lamented wife? Vet, what 


marble will endure as long as the poems? 
Such, my good friend, is the account which 


I have been able to collect of the great Voung. 
That it may be long before any thing like what 
I have quit tranſcribed be e for vou, is 


the fincere with of, 
N Dear Lir, 


Your greatly oblige Fricnd, 


Lincoly's Inn, HERBERT Corr, Jun.“ 
P, 8. : 


Sept. I 780. 
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the ſake of myſelf and of the world. But this 


P. 8. This account of Voung was ſeen 
by you in manuſcript, you know, Sir; and, 
though I could not prevail on you to make any 
alterations, you inſiſted on ſtriking out one 
paſſage, becauſe it ſaid, that, if I did not 
wiſh you to live long for your fake, I did for 


poſtſcript you will not ſee before the printing 
of it; and | will ſay here, in ſpite of you, how! 
feel myſelf honoured and bettered by your friend- WW 
ſhip: and that, if I do credit to the church, P 

p 


atter which I always longed, and for which I 


am now going to give in exchange the bar, Ne 
- though not at ſo late a period of life as Voung t 
took orders, it will be owing, in no ſmall n 
meaſure, to my having had the happineſs of 
calling the author of The: Rambler” my i r 
friend. . e 1 
© Oxford, | TN | Z H. C. | t 
Serge. 1782. F 


ED ERC.  » 


OF Young's Poems it is difficult to give 
any general character; for he has no uniformi- 
ty of manner: one of his pieces has no great 
reſemblance to another. He began to write 


early, and continued long; and at different 


times had different modes of poetical excellence 
in view. His numbers are ſometimes ſmooth, 
and ſometimes rugged ; his ſtyle is ſometimes _ 


concatenated, and ſometimes abrupt; ſome- 


times diffuſive, and ſometimes conciſe. His 
plan! ſeems to have ſtarted in his mind at the 
preſent moment, and his thoughts appear the 
effect of chance, ſometimes adverſe, and ſome- 
times lucky, with very little e of f judge- ; 


ment. | 
He was not one of the writers whom expe- 


| rience improves, and who obſerving their own 
faults become gradually corre. His Poem on 
the“ Laſt Day,” his firft great performance, 

has an equability and propriety, which he af- ; 
| terwards either never endeavoured or never at- 
| tained. Many paragraphs are noble, and few 
are mean, yet the whole is languid; the plan. 
is too much extended, and a facceſſion of 


images divides and weakens tlie general euere 
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tion; but the great reaſon Why the reader i 
diſappointed is, that the thought of the LAST 
"Day makes every man more than poetical, by 
ſpreading over his mind a general obſcurity of 
facred horror, that oppreſſes diſtinetion, and 
diſdains expreſſion. 
His ſtory of Jane Grey” was never popu- 
lar. It is written with elegance enough, but 
Jane is too heroic to be pitied. 
The Univerſal Paſſion” is indeed a very 
great performance. It is ſaid to be a ſeries of 
ß Epigrams: but if it be, it is what the author 
intended: his endeavour was at the production 
of ſtriking diſtichs and pointed ſentences; and 
his diſtichs have the weight of ſolid ſentiment, 
and his points the ſharpneſs of reſiſtleſs truth. 
is characters are often ſelected with diſ- 
cernment, and drawn. with nicety; his illuſtra- 
tions are often happy, and his. reflections 
often juſt. His ſpecies of ſatife iss between 
rhoſe of Horace and Juvenal; and he has the 
gaiety of Horace without his laxity of numbers, 
and. the. morality of Juvenal with greater varia- 


tion: of images. He plays, indeed, only on 
the ſurface of life; he never. penetrates. the re- 
ceſids of :the. mind, and therefore: the whole 


„ power 


Y 00 N08; - 8x 


power of his poetry 1s exhauſted by a ſingle 
_ peruſal; his conceits pleaſe only when they 


ſurpriſe. _ 


To tranſlate he never condeſcended, unleſs 
his © Paraphraſe on Job” may be conſidered 
as a verſion; in which he has not, I think, 
been unſucceſsful ; he indeed favoured himſelf, 
by chuſing thoſe parts which moſt eaſily admit 


the or: 1aments of Engliſh poetry. 
He had leaſt ſucceſs in his lyric attempts, in 


which he ſeems to have been under ſome ma- 
lignant influence: : het is always labouring to be f 


great, and at laſt 1 is only turgid. 


In his © Night T houghts“' he has exhibited. | 
a very wide diſplay of original poctry, varie- 
gated with deep reflections and firiking allu- 
fions, a wilderneſs of thought, in which the : 


fertility of fancy ſcatters flowers of every hue 


and of every odour, This is one of the few 


poems in which blank verſe could not be 


changed for rhyme but with diſadvantage. The 
wild diffuſion of the ſentiments, and the di- 
greſſive ſallies of i:nagination, would have been 
compreſſed and reſtrained by confinement to 
rhyme. The excellence of this work is not 


exactneſs but copiouſneſs ; e lines are 
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not to be regarded; the power is in the whole, 


and in the whole there is a magnificence like 


that aſcribed to Chineſe plantation, the magni- 


ficence of vaſt extent and endleſs diverſity. 


His laſt poem was the Reſignation ;” in 


which he made, as he was accuſtomed, an ex- 


periment of a new mode of writing, and ſuc- 
ceeded better than in his & Ocean” or his 
«« Merchant.” It was very falſely repreſented 
as a proof of decaying faculties. There is : 


Young i in every ſtanza, ſuch as he often was 
in his higheſt vigour. 


His tragedies not making part af the Collecs: | 


tion, 1 had forgotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled 


them to my thoughts by rema-king, that he 
ſeemed to have one favourite cataſtrophe, 8 


- Is three Plays all concluded with laviſh fui- 


cide ; a method by which, as Dryden remarks 
5 + poet eaſily rids his ſcene of perſons whom 


he wants not to keep alive. In“ Buſiris“ there 


are the greateit cbullitions of f imagination; but 
the pride of Bufiris | is ſuch as no other man 
Can have, and the whole is too remote ſrom 
known liſe to raiſe cither grief, terror, or in- 
dignation. The“ Revenge“ approaches much 
nucarer to human practices and manners, and 
V | SHONE £2 there- 
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cherefirs keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage: : the firſt 


deſign ſeems ſuggeſted by © Othello ;” but the 


reflections, the incidents, and the diction, are 
original. The moral obſervations are ſo in- 
troduced, and fo expreſſed, as to have all the 


; novelty that can be required, Of « The Bro- 
«*thers” I may be allowed to ſay nothing, ſince 


5 nothing was ever ſaid of it by the publick. 


It muſt be allowed of Voung's poetry, that. 
it abounds in thought, but without much ac- 
curacy or ſelection. When he lays hold of an 
illuſtration, he purſues it beyond expeQation, 
ſometimes happily, as in his parallel of Pnick- 


filver with Pleaſure, which I have heard re- 


peated with approbation by a Lady, of whoſe 
praiſe he would have been juſtly proud, and 


| which is very ingenious, very ſabtle, and al- 
moſt exact; but ſometimes he is leſs lucky, as 


when, in his © Night Thoughts,” having it 


dropped into his mind, that the orbs, float- 
ing in ſpace, might be called the cluſter of crea- 
tion, he thinks on a cluſter of grapes, and yy 
that they all hang on the great vine, drinkin: 5 
the ** neQareous juice of imm artal life.” 
His conceits are ſometimes yet leſs valuable. 
In the Laſt Day,” he hopes 10 illuſtrate the re- 
: „CC | aflombly 
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aſſembly of the atoms that compoſe the human 
body at the Trump of Doom,“ by the col- 
lection of bees into a ſwarm at the tinkling of 

a pan. 1 85 : 

The Prophet ſays of Tyre, that © her Mer- 
_* chants are Princes.” * Young ſays of Tyre 
in his on. Merchant,” 1 85 85 . 


Ter merchants Princes, and each deck a Throne. 


7 Let pures try to go beyond him. 
He has the trick of joining the turgid and 
: fam iliar: to buy the alliance of Britain, © Climes 
were paid down.“ Antitheſis is his favourite. 
« They for kindneſs hate ;” and“ becauſe 
© ſhe's right, ſhe's ever in the wrong.” C 
His verfification 1 is his own, neither TE blank 
Nor his rayming lines have any reſemblance to 
 thole of former writers; he picks up no he- 
miſtichs, he copies no favourite expreſſions; 
hu ſeems to have laid up no ſtotes of thought 
or diction, but to owe all to the ſortuitous ſug- 
geſtions of the preſent moment. Vet | have 
reaſon to believe that, when once he had formed 
a new deſign, he then labo! ured it with very 
patient induftry, and that he compoſed with 
great labour, and fre: Juent roviſions. 


N His 


YOUNG T 


His verſes are formed by no certain model 


he is no more like himſelf in his different 


productions than he is like others. He ſeems 
neer to have ſtudied proſody, nor to have had 


any direction but from his own ear. But with 


all his defects, he was a man of genius and a 
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O F DAVID MALLET, Having no 


written memorial, 3 am able to give no 


5 other account than ſuch as is ſopplicd by the 
unauthoriſed loquacity of common fame, and 
a very fight perſonal knowledge. 
He was by his original one of the Macgre- 
gors, a clan, that became, about ſixty years 
ago, under che conduct of Robin Roy, ſo for- 
midable and ſo infamous for violence and rob- 5 
bery, that the name was annulled by a legal 
abolition; and when they were all to denomi - 
nate themſelves anew, the father, I ſuppoſe, 
of this author, called himſelf Malloch. | 
David Malloch was, by the penury of his | 
Parents, compelled to be Janitar of the High 
* 5 8 We School 
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School at Edinburgh; a mean office, of which 
he did not afterwards delight to hear. But he 
__ ſurmounted the diſadvantages of his birth and 
fortune; for when the Duke of Montroſe ap- 
plied to the College of Edinburgh for a tutor 
to educate his ſons, Malloch was recommend- g 
ed; and 1 never heard chat he diſhonoured his ; 
credentials. - 
When his pupils were ſent to ſee the ION TY ? 
they were entruſted to his care; and having 
conducted them round the common circle of 
modith travels, he returned with them to Lon- 


don, where, by the influence of the family in 


which he reſided, he naturally gained admiſſion 
to many perſons of the higheſt rank, and the 

higheſt character, to wits, nobles, and ſtateſ - 
;; „ 
Of his works, 1 A not whether 1 can 
trace the ſeries. His firſt production was 
60 William and Margaret * ;”' of which, though 
10 contains nothing very ſtriking or difficult, 
he has 5 hen” env ed the | reputation; and pla- 


* Mallet's * liam and bang was printed in Aaron 

| Hill's Plain Dealer, No 36, July 24, 1724. In its original 
ha Rate it was very different from what it is in the laſt edition of 
2 . wor ks. "Dr, Þ 
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giariſm has been boldly charged, but never 


proved. 


Not long afterwards he publiſhed the... Tx: 


* curſionꝰ (1728); a deſultory and capricious 
view of ſuch ſcenes of Nature as his fancy led 


him, or his knowledge enabled him, to de- 


ſcrive. It is not devoid of poetical ſpirit. 


Many of the images are ſtriking, and many of 


the paragraphs are elegant. The caſt of dic- 


tion ſecems to be copied from Thomſon, whoſe 


**« Seaſons? were then in their full bloſſom of 
reputation He has Thomon' 8 beauties and 
| | hiz faults. | | 


His poem on 45 Verbal Criticiſm” (1733) 


: v. as written to pay court to Pope, on a ſubject 
WP hich he either did not underſtand or willing- 


ly miſrepreſented; and is little more than an 


improvement, or rather expanſion, of a frag- 
ment which Pope printed in a Miſcellany long 
before he engrafted it into a regular poem. 
There is in this piece more pertneſs than wit, 
and more confidence than knowledge. The 
| verſification | 18 tolerable, nor can criticiſm al- 
low it a higher praiſe. 


His firſt tragedy was Eurydice,” aQed at 


Drury Lane! in 1 73171 ; of which I know not 


ws Te 
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the reception nor the merit, but have heard it 5 
mentioned as a mean performance. He was 
not then too high to accept a Prologue and 


Epilogue from Aaron Hill, neither of which 
can be much commended, 


Having cleared his tongue from his native 
pronunciation ſo as to be no longer diſtinguiſh- 


ed as a Scot, he ſeems inclined to diſencumber 


himſelf from all adherences 8 eitel 
and took upon him to change his name from 


Scotch Malioch to Engliſh Muliet, without any 


imaginable reaſon of preference which the eye 
or car can diſcover. What other proofs he 
gave of diſreſpect to his native country, I know 
not; but it was remarked of him, that he was 
the only Scot whom Scotchmen did not com- 


mend. 
About this time Pope, whom he viſited fa- 


miliarly, publiſhed his Eſſay on Man,” but 
concealed the author; and when Mallet entered 


one day, Pope aſked him {lightly what there 


was new. Mallet told him, that the neweſt 


piece was ſomething called an Eſſay on 
Man,“ which he had inſpected idly, and 
ſecing the utter inability of the author, who 


had neither bill in writing nor knowledge by 
5 his 


98 e een 


his ſubjeR, had toſſed it away. Pope, to pu- 
nifſn his ſelf-conceit, told him the ſecret. 
A new edition of the works of Bacon being 


5 prepared (1740) for the preſs, Mallet was em- 
ployed to prefix a Life, which he has written 


wWio.sth elegance, perhaps with ſome affectation; 


but with ſo much more knowledge of hiſtory 
than of ſcience, that when he afterwards un- 
dertook the Life of Marlborough, Warburton 
remarked, that he might perhaps forget that 
Marlborough was a general, as he had — 
| ten that Bacon was a philoſopher. 7 
When the Prince of Wales was driven from 
the pilace, and, ſetting bimſelf at the head of 
the oppoſition, kept a ſeparate court, he en- 
deavoured to encreaſe his popularity by the pa · 
tronage of literature, and made Mallet his un— 
der- ſecretary, with a ſalary of two hundred 
pounds a year; Thomſon likewiſe had a pen- 


ſion, and they were aſſociated in the compoſi- | 


tion of the © Maſque of Alfred,” which in its 
| original ſtate was played at Cliefden in 1740; 


it was afterwards almoſt wholly changed by 
Mallet, and brought upon the ſtage at Drury 


Lane! in 1 751, but with no great ſucceſs. 


Mal. 


JT 

Mallet, in a familiar converſation with Gar- 

rick, diſcourſing of the diligence which he was 
FO exerting upon the © Life of Marlborough,” 


Jet him know that in the ſeries of great men, 
quickly to be exhibited, he ſhould find a nich 


for the hero of the theatre. Garrick profeſſed 


to wonder by what artifice he could be intro- 
duced ; but Mallet let him know, that, by a 
dexterous anticipation, he ſhould fix him in a 
conſpicuous place. Mr. Mallet,” ſays Gar- 
rick, in his gratitude of exultation, „have you 


« left off to write for the ſtage?” Mallet then 
confeſſed. that he had a drama in his hands. 


Garrick promiſed to att it: and « 66 Allred” 1 was N 


produced. 


The long retardation of the Life of t he takes 
of Marlborough ſhews, with ſtrong conviction, 
how little confidence can be placed in poſthu- 
mous renown. When he died, it was foon 
determined that his ſtory ſhould be delivered 
to poſterity ; and the papers ſuppoſed to con- 
tain the neceſſary information were delivered 
to the lord Moleſworth, who had been his fa- 
vourite in Fla nders. When Moleſworth d ied, 
the ſame papers were transferred with the ſame 
deſign te to Sir Richard Stecle, who in ſome of 

| his 
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MALLET 


his exigences put them in pawn, They then 


remained with the old dutcheſs, who in her 
will aſſigned the taſk to Glover and Mallet, 
with a reward of a thouſand pounds, and a 
prohibition to inſert any verſes. Glover re- 
jected, I ſuppoſe, with diſdain the legacy, and 
devolved the whole work upon Mallet; who 
had from the late duke of Marlborough a pen- 


ſion to promote his induſtry, and who talked 


of the diſcoveries which he made; but left not, 
when he died, "_ hiſtorical labours behind 
Os While he was in the Prince” J Gries he SY 
LY liſhed | « Muſtapha,” with a Prologue by 
, Thomſon, not mean, but far inferior to that 
which he had received from Mallet for Aga- 
The Epilogue, ſaid to be writ- 
ten by a friend, was compoſed in haſte by Mal- 
let, in the place of one promiſed, which was 
never given. This tragedy was dedicated to 
the Prince his maſter. It was acted at Drury 
Lane i in 1739, and was well received, but was 
never revived. Eo 
In 1140, he produced, as has been already 
mentioned, the maſque of Alfred, ” in con- 
5 junction with Thomſon. | 


© memnon. 5 


For 


For ſome time afterwards he lay at reſt, Af- 
ter a long interval, his next work was Amyn- 


« tor and Theodora“ (1747), a long ſtory in 
blank verſe; in which it cannot be denied that 
there is copiouſneſs and elegance of language, : 
vigour of ſentiment, and imagery well adapted 
to take poſſeſſion of the fancy. But it is blank 
verſe. This he ſold to Vaillant for one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. The firſt ſale was 


not great, and it is now loſt in forgetfulneſs. 
Mallet, by addreſs or accident, perhaps by 


his dependance on the Prince, found his way 
to Bolingbroke; a man whoſe pride and petu- 
lance made his kindneſs difficult to gain. or 
T keep, and whom Mallet was content to court 
| by an act, which, 1 hope, Was unwillingly 
performed. When it was found that Pope had 


_ clandeſtinely printed an unauthoriſed pamphlet 


called“ The Patriot King, ” Bolingbroke, in 


a fit of uſeleſs fury, reſolved to blait his me- 


mory, and employed Mallet (1749) as the ex- 
ecutioner of his vengeance. Nlailet had 1 


virtue, or had not ſpirit, to refuſe the office 


and Was rewarded, not long after, WII! 1 the Js 


gacy of lord Bolingbroke" s works. 
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Many of the political pieces had been writ. 


ten during the oppoſition to Walpole, and 


given to Franklin, as he ſuppoſed, in perpetuity, 


"Theſe, among the reſt, were claimed by the 


will. The queſtion was referred to arbitra- 
tors; but, when they decided againſt Mallet, 


he refuſed to yield to the award; and by the 
belp of Miller the bookſeller publiſhed all that 
he could find, but with ſucceſs vo much be- | 
low his expectation. 

In 1755, his maſque of & Britannia” Was 
ated at Drury Lane; and his tragedy of * El 
*vira” in 1763; in which year he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the Book of Entries for we 

in the port of London. | 

In the beginning of the lat war, when the: 

nation was exaſperated by ill ſucceſs, he was 
employed to turn the publick vengeance upon 
Byng, and wrote a letter of accuſation under 
the character of a Plain Man,” The paper 
was with great induſtry circulated and diſ- 
perſed; and he, for his ſeaſonable interven- 
tion, had a conſiderable penſion beſtowed upon 
him, which he retained to his death 5 

Towards the end of his life he went with 

dF: W ite to France; but after a while, finding 


his 


his 


F 


his health declining, he returned alone to Eng- 
land, and died in April 1765. 


He was twice married, and by his firſt wits 
had ſeveral children. One daughter, who mar- 


ried an Italian of rank named Cileſia, wrote a 


tragedy called Almida,” which was acted at 5 
Drury Lane. His ſecond wife was the daugh- 


ter of a nobleman's ſteward, who had a conſi- 
derable fortune, which ſhe took care to retain 
in her own hands. ps 


His ſtature was diminutive, but he was Te- 
gularly formed; his appearance, till he grew 
corpulent, was agreeable, and he ſuffercd it to 
want no recommendation that dreſs could give 
. His converſation was elegant and eaſy. 
The reſt of his character may, without injury 


to his memory A fink into ſilence. 


As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high 
claſs. There is no ſpecies of compoſition in 
which he was eminent, His Dramas had 


their day, a ſhort day, nd are forgotten: his 


blank rats ſeems to my ear the echo of Thom 
ſon. His“ Life of Bacon” is known as it is 
appended. to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer 


mentioned. His works are ſuch as a writer,” 


buſtling in the world, ſhewing himſelf in 


15 


nek, 
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lick, and emerging occaficnatly from time to 
time into notice, might keep alive by his per- 
ſonal influence; but which, conveying little 
information, and giving no great pleaſure, muſt 
| ſoon give way, as the ſucceſſion of things pro- 
duces new topicks of converſation, and other 
modes of amuſement. ; : 


pe 


AKEN- 


1 


1 


id 


ARK AKENSIDE was born on 


At the age of 3 he was ſent to Edin- 


burgh, that he might qualify himſelf for the 

office of a diſſen ing miniſter, and received 
ſome aſſiſtance from the fund which the Diſ- 
ſenters employ in educating young men of : 
ſcanty fortune. But a wider view of the world 


YoL. . H | opened 


: the ninth of November, 1721, at News 15 
| caſtle upon Tyne. His father Mark was a 
butcher, of the Preſbyterian ſect; his mother's 5 
name was Mary Lumſden. He received the 
firſt part of his education at the grammar - 
ſchool of Newcaſtle; aud was afterwards in- 
ſtructed by. Mr. Wilſon, who mu” a private 
academy. 


| 
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' 
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as -  AKLENLEIDE. 
opened other ſcenes, and prompted other hopes: 
he determined to ſtudy phyſic, and repaid that 
contribution, which, being received for a dif- 
ferent purpoſe, he juſtly Thought | it diſhonour- 
able to retain. 
| Whether, when he iel not to be a dic. 
ſenting miniſter, he ceaſed to be a Diſſente-, I 
know not. He certainly retained an unneceſ- 
ſary and outrageous zeal for what he called and 
thoughtliberty; a zeal which ſometimes diſguiſes 


from the world, and not rarely from the mind 
which it poſſeſſes, an envious deſire of plunder- 

ing wealth or -degrading g greatneſs ; and of which 
the immediate tendeney is innovation and 
5 anarchy, an impetuous eagerneſs to ſubvert 
1 confound, with very little care what ſhall 
2 eſtabliſhed. 
Akenſide was one of thoſe poets who have 
felt very early the motions of genius, and one 
of thoſe ſtudents who have very carly ſtored 
| 5 their memories with ſentiments and images. 
| Many of his performances were produced in 
his youth; and his greateſt work, The Plea» 
% ſures of Imagination,“ appcarecd 1 in 1744. 1 
have heard Dodſley, by whotn it was publiſhed, 


relate, that when the copy was offered him, 
the 
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the price demanded for it, which was an hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, being ſuch as he was 
not inclined to give precipitately, he carried 
the work to Pope, who, having looked into it, 
adviſed him not to make a e offer; for 
FS this was no every-day writer.” 


In 1741 he went to Leyden, in purſuit of -- 5 


medical knowledge; and three years afterwards 
(May 16, 1744) became doctor of phyfick, 
having, according to the cuſtom of the Dutch 
Univerſities, publiſhed a theſis, or diſſertation. 
he ſubject which he choſe was by The Ori- 
5 ginal and Growth of the Human Feetus ;* 
in which he is ſaid to have departed, . 
great judgement, from the opinion then eſta- 
bliſhed, and to have delivered that which has 
| been ſince confir: med and receiv ed. | 
Akenſide was a young man, warm with every 
notion that by nature or accident had been con- 
nected with the ſound of liberty, and by an 
eccentricity which ſuch diſpoſitions do not ea- 
ſily avoid, a lover of contradiftion, and no 
friend to any thing eſtablihed. He adopted 
| Shafteſbury” s fooliſh aſſertion of the efficacy of 
ridicule for the diſcovery of truth. For this 
he was attacked by W arburton, and defended ä 
| H 8 by 


|; AKENSIDE. 


by Dyſon: ' Warburton afterwards reprinted his 
remarks at the end of his dedication to the 
Freethinkers. f 
The reſult of all the arguments which have 
been produced in a long and eager diſcufſion of 
this idle queſtion, may eafily be collected. If 
ridicule be applied to any poſition as the teſt of 
truth, it will then become a queſtion whether 
ſuch ridicule be juſt; and this can only be de- 
cided by the application of truth, as the teſt of 
ridicule. Two men, fearing, one a real and 
the other a fancied danger, will be for a while 5 
equally expoſed to the inevitable conſeque. ces 
of cowardice, contemptuous cenſure, and lu- 
85 dicrous repreſentation; and the true ſtate of 
both caſes muſt be known, before it can be 
decided whoſe terror is rational, and whoſe is 
ridiculous; who i is to be pitied, and who to be 
deſpiſed. Both are for a while equally expoſed 
to laughter, but both are not therefore equally 
contemptible. : 
In the reviſal of his poem, which be died, 
before he had finithed, he omitted the lines | 
* hich had given occaſion. to Wa irburton's ob- 
5 jections. 8 


He 
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le publiſhed, ſoon after his return from 
Leyden (1745), his firſt collection of odes; 
and was impelled by his rage of patriotiſm to 
write a very acrimonious epiſtle to Pulteney, 
whom he ſtigmati zes, under the name of Cu- 
rio, as the betrayer of his country. 
| Being now to live by his profeſſion, he firſt . 
commenced phyſician at Northampton, where 
Dr. Stonehouſe then practiſed, with ſuch re- 
putation and ſucceſs, that a ſtranger was not 
likely to gain ground upon him. Akenſide 
tried the conteſt a while; and, having deafened 
the place with en for liberty, removed 
to Hampſtead, where he refided more than two 
_ years, and then fixed himſelf | in London, the 
proper place for a man of accompliſhments | 
like his. EO 
At London he was known as a poet, but | 
was ſtill to make his way as a phyſician; and 
would perhaps have been reduced to great exi- 
gences, but that Mr Dyſon, with an ardour 
of friendſhip that has not many examples, al- 
lowed him three hundred pounds a year. Thus 
ſupported, he advanced gradually in medical 
reputation, but never attained any great extent 
of practice, or eminence of popularity. A: 
. N an ; 
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phyſician i in a great city ſeems to be the mere 
plav-thing of Fortune; his degree of reputation 
is, for the moſt part, totally caſual: they that 
employ him know not his excellence; they that 
reject him, know not his deficience. By any 
acute obſerver, who had looked on the tranſac- : 
tions of the medical world for half a century, 
a very curious book might be Vw ritten on the 
Fortune of Phyſicians.” Fo 
Akenſide appears not to have been wanting 
to his own ſucceſs: he placed himſelf in view 
by all the common methods ; "he. became A - 
ü Fellow of th 0 Royal Society; he ob tained a 
degree at Cambridge, and was admitted into 
the College of Phyſicians ; be wrote little poe- 
try, but publiſhed, from time to tim e, medical 
eſlays and obſervations; he became phyſician 
to St. Thomas's Hoſpital; he read the Gulſto- 
nian Lectures i in Anatomy; but began to give, 
for the Crounian Lecture, a hiſtory of the 
revival of Learning, from which he ſoon de- 
ſiſted; and, in converſation, he very eagerly 
forced himſelf into notice by an ambitious oſ- 
tentation of clegance and literature. 
His Diſcourſe on the Dyſentery ( 1764) was 
conſidered as a very conſpicuous ſpecimen of 
Latinity, 
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Latinity, which entitled him to the ſame heiglit 
of place among the ſcholars as he poſſeſſed be- 
foje among the wits; and he might perhaps 
have riten to a greater elevation of character, 
but that his ſtudies were ended with his life, 
by 2 putrid fever, June 2.3, 1770, in the forty- 
| ninth year of his age. 


| AKENSIDE is to be ee as a 
: didactick and lyrick poet. His great work is 
the Pleaſures of Imagination; 97 1 perform- 
ae 3 publiſhed, as it was, at the age f 
twenty-three, raiſed expeCtations that were not 
very amply ſatisfied. It has undoubtedly a juſt 
claim to very particular notice, as an example 
of great felicity of genius, and uncommon am- 
: plitude of acquiſitions, of x young mind ſtored 


with 1 images, and much exerciſed 1 in COMIN, ng 


and comparing them 

With the philoſophical | or religious tenets of 
the author I bave nothing to do: my buſineſs 1 
is with his poetry. The ſubject | 18 well. choſ⸗ n, 
. as 
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as it includes all images that can ſtrike or pleaſe, 
and thus compriſes every ſpecies of poetical de- 
light. The only difficulty is in the choice of 


examples and illuſtrations; and it is not eaſy 
in ſuch exuberance of matter to find the middle 


point between penury and ſatiety. The parts 


ſcem artificially diſpoſed, with ſufficient cohe- 


rence, ſo as that they cannot change their 
places without 1 injury to the general deſign 


His images are diſplayed with ſuch luxuri- 


ance of expreſſion, that they are hidden, like 
Butler s Moon, by a 6 Veil of Light; 5 they h 
are forms fantaſtically loſt under ſuperfluity of 
dreſs. Pars minima eft ipſa puella fur. The. 1 
words are multiplied till the ſenſe is hardly f 
. perceived ; attention deſerts the mind, and ſet-_ 
tles in the ear. The reader wanders through 
the gay diffuſion, ſometimes amazed, and ſome- 
times delighted; but, after many turnings in 
b the flowery labyrinth, comes out as he went 


He remarked. little, and laid hold on 


ö nothing: 


To his verſification juſtice | requires that 


bai ſhould not be denied. In the general fa- 
brication of his lines he is perhaps ſuperior to 


any other writer of blank verſe; his flow is 
ſmcoth, 
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ſmooth, and his pauſes are muſical; but the. 
concatenation of his verſes is commonly too 

long continued, and the full cloſe does not re- 
cur with ſufficient frequency. The ſenſe is 
carried on through a long intertexture of com- 
pflicated clauſes; and as nothing 1 is di itinguithe 
ed, nothing 18 remembered. 
The exemption which blank vers affords 
from the neceſſity of cloſing the ſenſe with the 
couplet, betrays luxuriant and active minds 
into ſuch ſelf- indulgence, that they pile image 
upon image, ornament upon ornament, and i 
are not eaſily perſuaded to cloſe the ſenſe at all. . ö 
Blank verſe will therefore, 1 fear, be too often — 
found in deſcription xuberant, in argument 
loquacious, and in e tireſome. 


His diction is certainly poetical as it is not 
| profaick, and elegant as it is not vulgar. He 1 
is to be commended as having fewer artifices of ; 
diſguſt than moſt of his brethren of the blank 5 
ſong. He rarely either recalls old phraſes or 
twiſts his metre into barſh*inverſions. Phe 1 
ſenſe, however, of his words ! is ſtrained ; when | 
„he views the Gaages from Alpine heights ;" j 5 
that! is, from mountains like the Alps. And | 
the pedant ſ urely intrudes, (but when was blani K 
| verſe. 
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verſe without pedantry?) when he tells how 


«© Planets abſolve the ſtated round of Time.” 


It is generally known to the readers of poe- 
try that he intended to reviſe and augment this 
work, but died before he had completed his 
deſign. The reformed work as he left it, and 
the additions which he had made, are very pro- 


perly retained in the preſent collection. He 


ſeems to have ſomewhat contracted his diffu- 
fion; but I know not whether he has gained 
in cloſeneſs what he has loſt in ſplendor. * 


the additional book, the * Tale of Solon” 


T too long. i 
One great defe of his poem is very proper- 1 
ly cenſured by Mr. Walker, unleſs it may be 
ſaid in his defence, that what he has omitted 
was not properly in his plan. „His picture 
* of man is grand and beautiful, but unfiniſſi- 
* ed. The immortality of the ſoul, which is 
the natural conſequence of the appetites and 
„ powers ſhe is inveſted with, is ſcarcely once 
1 hinted throughout the poem. This deficien- 
„cy is amply ſupplied by the maſterly pencil 

* of Dr. Young; who, like a good philoſo- 
e pher, has invincibly proved the immortality | 


of man, from the grandeur of his concep- 


hs * tions, 


«6 
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« tions, and the meanneſs and miſery of his 
« ſtate; for this reaſon, a few paſſages are ſe- 
« lefed from the * Night T h6uzhts,” which, 
„with thoſe from Akenſide, ſeem to form a 
« complete view of the powers, fituation, and 

« end of man.” * Exerciſes for Improvement Z 
"M0 Elocution,” p. 66. 
| His other poems are now to be contilired ; ” 
but a ſhort conſideration will diſpatch them. 

It is not eaſy to gueſs why he addicted himſelf 
ſo diligently to lyrick poetry, having neither 
the caſe and airineſs of the lighter, nor the ve- 
hemence and elevation of tle grander ode. 
. When he lays his ill-fated hand apoi his harp, 

his former powers ſeem to deſ-rt him; he nas 
no longer his luxuriance of expieſſion, nor va- 

riety of images. His thoughts are cold, -and--- 
lis words inelegant. Yet ſuch was his love of 

lyricks, that, having written with great vigour _ 
and poignancy his “ Epiſtle to Curio,” he 
transformed it afterwards into an ode diſgrace- 

ful only to its author. : 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be faid ; 
the ſentiments commonly wat force, nature, 
or novelty ; the diction is ſometimes harſh and 


uncouth, the ſtanzas ill-conſtructed and un- 
* | 


mot A Nd 
pleaſant, and the rhymes diſſonant, or unſkil. 
fully diſpoſed, too diſtant from each other, or 
arranged with too little regard to eſtabliſhed ; 
uſe, and therefore perplexing to the ear, which q 
in a ſhort compoſiton has not time to > grow i 5 
miliar with an innovation. 75 
To examine ſuch compoſitions ſingly, can · 
not be required; they have doubtleſs brighter 
and darker parts: but when they are once found 
to be generally dull, all further labour may be 
ſpared; for to what uſe can the work be Critl- 
ctied that will not be read? 
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GRAY. 


\HOMAS GRAY, the ſon. of Mr. 


Philip Gray, a ſcrivener of London, was 


born in Cornhill, November 26, 1716. His 


| grammatical education he received at Eton un- 
der the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother's 
brother, then aſſiſtant to Dr. George; and 
when he left ſchool, in 1734, entered Aa pen- 
ſioner at Peterhouſe in Cambridge. 
The tranſition from the ſchool to the college 
is, to moſt young ſcholars, the time from 
which they date their years of manhood, liber— 
ty, and happineſs; but Gray ſeems to have 
been very little delighted with academical gra— 
tifications ; he liked at Cambridge neither th? 
mode of life nor the faſhion of Ituc'y, an lived 5 


al- 


>. „„ 
ſullenly on to the time when his attendance on 
lectures was no longer required. As he in- 
ten ded to profeſs the Common Law, he took 
no deg ee. 
When he bad been at Cambridge about fre 
years, Mr. Horace Walpole, whoſe friendſhip 
he had gained at Eton, invited him to travel 
with him as his companion They wandered | 
through France into Italy; and Gray's Letters 
contain a very pleaſing account of many parts 
of their journey. But unequal friendſhips are 
eaſily diſſolved: at Florence they quarelled, and 
parted; and Mr. Walpole is now content to 
have it told that it was by his fault. If we 
look, however, without prejudice on the world, 
we ſhall find that men, whoſe conſciouſneſs of 
their own merit ſets them above the compli— 
ances of ſervility, are apt enough in their aſſo- 
ciation with ſuperiors to watch their own dig- 
nity with troubleſome and punctilious jealouſy, 
and in the fervour of independance to exact 
that attention which they refuſe to pay, Part 
they did, whatever was the quarrel ; and the 
reſt of their travels was doubtleſs more unplea- 
ſant to them both, Gray continued his jour- 
| „ ney 
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ney in a manner ſuitable to his own little for- 


YZ tune, with only an occaſional ſervant. 
He returned to England in September 17 41, : 
and in about two months afterwards buried his 

father ; who had, by an injudicious waſte of 


money upon a new houſe, ſo much leſſened 


his fortune, that Gray thought himſelf too 
poor to ſtudy the law. He therefore retired to 
Cambridge, where he ſoon after became Ba- 
chelor of Civil Law; and where, without lik- 
ing the place or its inhabitants, or profeſſing 


to like them, he paſſed, except a ſhort reſidence 
at London, the reſt of his life. 5 
About this time he was deprived of Mr. 


1 Weſt, the ſon of a chancellor of Ireland, a 
friend on whom he appears to have ſet a high : 
value, and who deſerved his eſteem by the 


powers which he ſhews i in his Letters, and in 


the Ode to May,” which Mr. Maſon has 
preſerved, as well as hy the ſincerity with 


which, when Gray ſent him part of Agrip- 


© pina,” a tragedy that he had juſt begun, he 


gave an opinion which probably intercepted 
the. progreſs of the work, and which the judge- 


ment of every reader will confirm. It was cer⸗ 
e een 
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tainly 15 loſs to the Engliſh ſtage that ec dert 


— 


„ pina” was never finiſhed. ; 
In this year (1742) Gray ſeems firſt to have 

applied himſelf ſeriouſly to poetry; for in this 
year were produced the Ode to Spring,” his 


«6 ea of Eton,” and his Ode to Ad. 
« yerfity.” He began likewiſe a Latin poem, 
„De Principiis cogitandi.“ 


It may be collected from the narrative of Mr. 


Maſon,” that his firſt ambition was to have ex- 


celled in Latin poetry: perhaps it were reaſon- 


able to wiſh that he had proſecuted his deſign; 
for though there is at preſent ſome embarraſſ. 

ment in his phraſe, and ſome harſhneſs in his. 
lyrick numbers, his copiouſneſs of language is 
ſuch as very few poileſs; and his lines, even 
when imperfect, diſcover a writer whom prac- 
tice would quickly have made ſkilful, 


He now lived on at Peterhouſe, very little 
ſolicitous what others did or thought, and cul- 


tivated his mind and-enlarged his views with-_ 
out any other purpoſe than of improving and 
amuſing himſelf; when Mr. Maſon, | being 
| elected fellow of Pembroke Hall, brought him 


a companion who was afterwards to be his edi- 
ter, and whole fondneis and fidelity has kin- 
EST e VVV 
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died! in him a zeal of admiration, which can- 
not be reaſonably expected from the neutrality 


of a ſtranger and the coldneſs of a critick. 
| In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode 


on the Death of Mr. Walpole s Cat;“ and 
- the year afterwards attempted a poem of more 

importance, on * Government and Educa- 
tion,“ of which the fragments which remain 


have many excellent lines. 


His next production 17 500 was his far 
famed * Elegy in the Church- yard, 1 which, 5 
finding its way into a Magazine, firſt, 1 be- 
4 lieve, made him known to the publick. 
An invitation from lady Cobham about this 
| = time gave occaſion to an odd compoſition call- 
red © A Long Story.“ en | adds little | to 
55 Gray $ character. = Dx. 
Several of his pieces 1 were | publified Te} 
with deſigns by Mr. Bentley, and, that they 
might in ſome form or other make a book, 
only one fide of each leaf was printed. I be- 


lieve the poems and the plates recommended 


each other ſo well, that the whole impreſſion 


was ſoon bought. This year he loſt his mo- 


tier, ©. 


| Vol. VI. 5 Aae 
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Some time afterwards (x7 56) ſome young 
-men of the college, whoſe-chambers were near 
his, diverted themſelves with diſturbing him 
by frequent and troubleſome noiſes, and, as is 


/ 


155 ſaid, by pranks yet more offenſive and con- 


temptuous. This inſolence, having endured 
it a while, he repreſented to the governors f 
the ſociety, among whom perhaps he had no 
friends; and, finding his complaint little re- 
garded, removed himſelf to Pembroke Hall. 
In 1757 he publiſhed © The Progreſs of 
Poetry“ and The Bard,“ two compoſi - 


5 at which the readers of poetry were at firſt 


content to gaze in mute amazement. Some 
that tried them confeſſed their inability to un- 
derſtand them, though Warburton ſaid that 
they were underſtood as well as the works of 
Milton and Shakſpeare, which it is the faſhion 
to admire. Garrick wrote a few lines in their 
praiſe. Some hardy champions undertook to 


reſcue them from negle&, and in a ſhort time 


many were content to be thewn beauties which 


Y | they could not ſee. 


Gray's reputation was now ſo high, that, 


after the death of Cibber, he had the honour 
.of 
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of refuſing the hard, which was then beſtowed 
on! Mr. Whitehead. | 
His curioſity, not long after, drew him away 
from Cambridge to a lodging near the Muſeum, 
where he reſided near three years, reading and 
tranſcribing; ; and, fo far as can be diſcovered, 
very little affected by two odes on „Oblivion“ 
and“ Obſcurity,” in which his lyrick per- 
formances were ridiculed with much ——— 


and much ingenuity. 


When the Profeſſor of Modern Hiftory at 
Cambridge died, he was, as he ſays, cocker- 


ed and ſpirited up, till he aſked it of lord 


: Bute, who ſent him a civil refuſal; and the 
place was given to Mr. Brocket, the tutor ot 
Sir James Lowther. 


A 


His conſtitution was. weak, and believing 
that his health was promoted by exerciſe and 
change of place, he undertook: (1765) a jour- 


ney into Scotland, of which his account, o 
"© as it extends, is- very curious and elegant: 
for, as his comprehenfion was ample, his cu- 
| riofity extended to all the works of art, all the 
appearances of nature, and all the monuments 5 


of paſt events. He naturally contracted a 


friendſhip with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a. 
SES poet, 
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poet, a philoſopher, and a good man. The 
Mareſchal College at Aberdeen offered him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, which, having. omit- 
tad to take it at Cambridge, he thought it — 
cent to refuſe. 
What he had formerly ſolicited] in vain, Was 
at Jaſt given him without ſolicitation. The 
' Profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory became again vacant, 
and he received (1768) an offer of it from the 
duke of Grafton. He accepted, and retained it 
to his death; always deſigning lectures, but 
never reading them; uneaſy at his neglect of 
duty, and: appeaſing his uneaſineſs with deſigns 
of reformation, and with-a reſolution which he 


Toy believed himſelf to have made of reſigning the 


office, if he found himſelf unable to dif- 
charge it. 2 | 
III health made another journey neceſſary, 2 
and he viſited (1569) Weſtmoreland and Cum 
berland. He that reads his epiſtolary narration 
wiſhes, that to travel, and to. tell his travels, 
nad been more of his employment; but it is 


by ſtudying at home that we muſt obtain the 


ability of travelling with intelligence and im- 
provement, 5 | | | 1 


— 8 : 
A240 


* _— 1 


His travels and his ſtudies were now near 


their end, The gout, of which he had ſuſtain- 


ed many weak attacks, fell upon his ſtomach, 
and, yielding to no medicines, produced ſtrong 
convulſions, - which | (July 30, 1770). termi- 
nated in death. | 


His character I am willing to adopt; as Mr. 
Maſon has done, from a Letter written to my y 
friend&/Mr.. Boſwell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple 


rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall; and am as 
willing as niere well-wiſher to believe i 


: true. 2 
5 Perhaps he was ; the moſt learned man in R 
« Fake He was equally acquainted with 
5 the elegant and profound parts of ſcience, 
and that not ſuperficially but thoroughly. He 


„knew every branch of hiſtory, both naturæ 
and civil; had read all the original-hiſtorians 


of England, France, and Italy; and was 
da great antiquarian, Criticiſm, metaphyſics, 
** morals, politics, made a principal part of 


his ſtudy; voyages and travels of all ſorts 


** were his favourite amuſements and he had 
« a fine taſte in painting, prints, architecture, 
and gardening. With ſucli a fund of knows _ 


64 ledge, his converſation. muſt have been 


I u equally 
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ol equally inſtructing and entertaining; ; but he 
was alſo a good man, a man of virtue and 
* humanity. There is no character without 
ſome ſpeck, ſome imperfection; and I think. 
the greateſt defect in his was an affeQation 
* in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a vifi- 
ple faſtidiouſneſs, or contempt and diſdain of 
« his inferiors in ſcience. He alſo had, in 
„ ſome degree, that weakneſs which diſguſted 
Voltaire fo much in Mr. Congreve: though 
he feemed to value others chiefly according 
* to the Progress 5 they had made in knowledge, 
yet he could not bear to be conſidered him - 
« ſelf merely as a-man of letters ; and though 
"Wy thout birth, or fortune, or ſtation, his 
e deſire was to be looked upon as a private in 
& dependent gentleman, who read for his 
** amuſement. Perhaps it may be faid, What 
„ Fgnifies fo much knowledge, when it pro- 
** uced ſo little? Is it worth taking ſo much 
« pains to leave no memorial but a few poems ?+ 
But let it be conſidered that Mr. Gray was to 
others at leaſt innocently employed; to him- + 
4 felf, certainly beneficially. His time paſſed 
© agreeably ; he was every. day making fome 
new acquiſition in [cicnce ; his alia was en- 
6 larged, 
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oe larged, his heart ſoftened, his virtue ſtrength- 
«enced; the world and mankind were ſhewn 
« to him without a maſk; and he was taught 

to conſider every thing as trifling, and un- 
40 worthy of the attention of a wife man, ex- 
6 cept the purſuit of knowledge and practice of 
+0 TOs in that ſtate wherein God hath placed 


S 


"0% wn.” 
To this aa Mr. Maſon has added a 
more particular account of Gray's ſkill in zoo- 
logy. He has remarked, that Gray's effemi- 
nacy was affected moſt 0 before thoſe whom 
he did not with to pleaſe” and that he is 


8 unjuſtly charged with making knowledge his 


ſole reaſon of preference, as he paid his eſteem 
to none whom he did not likewiſe believe to 


5 be good. 


What has occurred to me Gans the flight ! in- 
ſpeckion of his Letters in which my undertakx- 
: ing has engaged me, is, that his mind had 2 
large graſp; that his curiofity was unlimited, 
and his judgement euſtivated; that he was a 
man likely to lov much where he loved at all, 
but that he was faſtidious and hard to pleaſe. 5 
His contempt, however, 18 often employed, 


where 1 hope it will be approved, upon ſcepti- 
ET bats 2 Gals 
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_ ciſm, and infidelity. His ſhort account of 
| Shafteſbury I will inſert. C 


« You fay you cannot conceive how lord 
« Shafteſbury came to be a philoſopher in 


vogue; I will tell you : firſt, he was a lord; 
« ſecondly, he was as Vain as any of his read- 


* ers; thirdly, men are very prone to believe 
255 5 they do not underſtand; fourthly, they 
« will believe any thing at all provided they 
are under no obligation to believe it; fifthly, 


they love to take a new road, even when that 
„road leads no where; uxthly, he was ICC= 
„ koned a fine writer, and ſcems always to 
. mean more than he ſaid. W ould you have : 


© any more reaſons ? An interval of above forty 


i years. has pretty woll deſtroyed the charm. 
1 A dead lord ranks with commoners; vanity 


is no longer intereſted | in the Water; for a 


6 new road is become an old one. 


Mr. Maſon has added, from his « own know⸗ 


| ledge, that though Gray was poor, he was not 
_ eager of money; and that, out of the little that 
* had, he was very willing to Help: the neceſ- 
ſitous. 


As a writer he had this 8 chat he 


: did not write his pieces firſt rudely, and then 


cor 


correct them, but laboured every line as it 


aroſe in the train of compoſition; and he had 


n notion not very peculiar, that he could not 


write but at certain times, or at happy mo- 


ments; a fantaftick toppery, to which my kind- 
neſs for a man of learning and of virtue e wiſhes | 


bs him to have been ſuperior. 


GR AY*s Poetry is now to be conkdewed; 


and I hope not to be looked on as an enemy to 
his name, if I confeſs that contemplate it with 


leſs pleaſure than his life. 


His ode on « Spring” has ſomething poeti- 
cal, both in the language and the thought; but 


Z the language ! 18 too luxuriant, and the thoughts 


have nothing new. There has of late ariſen a 
practice of giving to adjeQives derived from 
> ſubſtantives, the termination of participles 3 _ 
ſuch as the culturbd plain, the daiſted bank; but 
I was ſorry to ſee, in the lines of a ſcholar like 

_ Gray, the honied Spring. The morality 1 is na- 


tural, but too ſtale; the concluſion is pretty. 


The poem On the Cat” was doubtlefs by 

its author confidered as a trifle, but it is not a 
happy trifle. In the firſt ſtanza the azure 

flowers that blow,” ſhew reſolutely a rhyme 


is {ometimes made when it cannot eaſily be 
e 8 found. 
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found. Selima, the Cat, 18 called a nympli, 


with ſome violence both to language and ſenſe; 


but there is good uſe made of it when it 18 
done; for of the two lines, 


What female heart can gold deſpiſe ? 
What cat's averſe to fiſh? 


the firſt relates merely to the nymph, and the 
= ſecond only to the cat. The ſixth ſtanza con- 
tains a melancholy truth, that “a favourite has 


no friend;” butthelaſtends in a pointed ſentence 


of no relation to the purpoſe; if what gl flered had 
been gold, the cat would not have gone into the 
water; and, if the had, would not leſs have 3 
5 been drowned. . 
The Proſpect of: Kion College” ſuggeſts ; 
nothing to Gray, which every beholder docs 
not equally think and feel. Bis ſupplication to 
father Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop E 
or toſſes the ball, 1 18 uſeleſs and puerile. Father 
Thames has no better means of knowing than 
himſelf. His epithet “ buxom health” is not 
elegant; he ſeems not to underſtand tlie word. 
Gray thought his language more poetical as it. 


was more remote trom common uſe: finding 
in Dryden 66 honey redolent of Spring,” an 


exproſſion that reaches the utmoſt limits of our 
| ans 


language, G Tray drove; t a little more beyond 
common apprehenſion, by making Ld gales” to 


de © redolent of joy and youth.“ 5 


Of the“ Ode on Adverſity,” the hint was ; 
at firſt taken from © O Diva, gratum quæ re- 
6 o18 Antium ;” but Gray has excelled his ori- 


ginal by the variety of his ſentiments, and by 
their moral application. Of this piece, at once 


. poetical a and rational, I will not by light 08 : 


tions violate the dignity. 


My proceſs 10 hafnow brought me to the 100 n- | 


des ful Wonder of Wonders, * the two Siſter 


: Odes; by which, though. either vulgar igno- 
| rance or common ſenſe at firſt univerſs ally re- 
jected them, ma any have been ſince perſuaded 5 
to think themſelves delighted. I am one of 
thoſe that are willing to be pleaſed, and there 
fore would gladly find the * of the firſt : 


ſtanza of the“ Progrefs of Poetry.” 
Gray ſeems in his rapture to . the 
images of © ſpreading found and running wa- 


ter. A ftream- of mufiek may be al- 
lowed; but where does muſick, however 
7 * ſmooth and ſtrong,” after having viſited the 
* verdant vales, rowl down the ſteep amain,” 

o as that © rocks and nodding croves rebellow 
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to the roar?” If this be ſaid of Muſick, it is 
nonſenſe; if it be faid of Water, it is nothing 
to the purpoſe. 


The ſecond ſtanza, - exhibiting Mars's car 


and Jove's eagle, is unworthy of further no- 
tice. Criticiſm diſdains to chaſe a ſchool- boy 
10 his common- places. ih 

To the third it may likewiſe be objected, that 
it is drawn from Mytholog y, though ſuch as 
may he more eaſily aſſimilated to real life. Ida- 
lia's © velvet-green” has ſomething of cant. 
An epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature 


ennobles Art; an epithet or metaphor drawn. 


; from Art degrades Nature. Gray | is too fond 
of words arbitrarily compounded. * Many- 
* twinkling” was formerly cenſured as not ana- 
logical; we may ſay *© many- ſpotted, but 
ſcarcely many: ſpotting.“ This ſtanza, how- 
| ever, has fomething pleaſing... 
Of the ſecond ternary of ſtanzas, the firſt en- 
deavours to. tell ſomething, and would have 
told it, had it not been. croſſed. by Hyperion: 
the ſecond deſcribes well enough the univerſal 
. prevalence of Poetry; but 1 am afraid that the 
concluſion will not rife from-the premiſes. The 
caverns of the North and the plains of Chili 


alt 
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are not the reſidences of ; « Glory and generous 


Shame.“ But that Poetry and Virtue go al- 


ways together. i is an opinion. ſo pleaſing, that 1 
can forgive him who reſolves to think it true. 


The third ſtanza ſounds big with“ Delphi,” 


and © Egean,” and “ Iliſſus,“ and © Mean- 
„der, and“ hallowed fountain,” and ſo- 
lemn ſound;“ but in all Gray's odes there i 18 | 
a kind of cumbrous ſplendour which we wiſh 
away. His poſition is at laſt falſe: in the time 
of Dante and Petrarch,. from whom he derives 
our firſt ſchool of 1. Italy was. grer-run 
by * „ tyrant power” and © coward. vice; nor 
was our ſtate much better when we firſt bor- 
10wed the ! talian arts. 
Oft the third ternary, the firſt. gives a my- 
: thological birth of Shakſpeare. What is ſaid 
of that mighty genius is. true; but it is not 
ſaid happily : the real effects of this poetical 
power are put out of ſight by the pomp of ma- 
chinery. Where truth is ſufficient to fill the 
mind, fiction is worſe. than uſeleſs; the coun- 
terfeit debaſes the genuine. . 


His account of Milton's blindneſs, if we 


ſuppoſe it cauſed by ſtudy in the formation of * 
his Poem, a. ee ſurely allowable, is 
poeti- 
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poetically true, and happily imagined. But the 


- 


thing in it peculiar; it is a car in winch any 
other rider may be placed. 


18 right. There is in © The Bard” more force, 
is leſs than to invent, and the copy has been 
fiction of Horace was to the Romans credible ; 


conquerable falſehood. Iucredulus odi. 


and predictions, has little difficulty; for he 


fected only as we believe; we are improved 


motes any truth, moral or political, 


car of Dryden, with his two courſers, has no- 


„The Bard” - appears, at the firſt view, to 
be, as Algarotti and others have remarked, an 
Imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. Alga- | 
rotti thinks it ſuperior to its original , and, if 
preference depends only on the imagery and 
animation of the two poems, his judgement 


- more thought, and more variety. But to copy 
n produced at a wrong time. The : 
but its revival diſguſts us with apparent and un- 


To ſelect a ſingular event, and ſwell it to a 
giant's bulk by fabulous appendages of ſpectres 


that forſakes the probable may always find the 
marvellous. And it has little uſe; we are af- | 


only as we find ſomething to be imitated or 
declined I do not ſee that“ The Bard' 2 Pre 
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His ſtanzas are too long, eſpecially his 


epodes ; the ode is finiſhed before the ear has 
learned its meaſures, and conſequently before 


it can receive pleaſure from their conſonance 
and recurrence. 


Of the firſt ſtanza the 9 8 has 
been celebrated; but technical beauties can give 
praiſe only to the inventor. It is in the 
power of any man to ruſh abruptly upon his 


ſubject, that has read the ballad of Johnny 
4 mſirong, 


1 ther 4 ever 4 man in all gelle 


5 The initial reſe nblances,” or alliterations, 


« ruin, ruthleſs, helm or hauberk,” are below 
the grandeur of a poem that endeavours at ſub- 
limity. | 
In the ſecond flanza the Bard 18 well bes 
ſcribed; but in the third we have the puerilities 
of obſolete mythology. When we are told 
that © Cadwallo huſh'd the: ſtormy main,” and 


that © Modred made huge Plinlimmon bow his 
* cloud-top'd head,” attention recoils from the 


repetition. of a tale that, even when it was firſt 
card, was heard with. ſcorn. ; 


The 5 
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The weaving of the winding ſheet he bony 
5 ed, as he owns, from the northern bards; but 
their texture, however, was very properly the 
work of female powers, as the act of ſpinning 
the thread of life in another mythology. Theft 
is always dangerous; Gray has made weavers 
of ſlaughtered bards, by a fiction outrageous 
andi incongruous. They are then called upon 
to Weave the warp, and weave the woof,” 
perhaps with no great propriety ; for it is by 
_ . croſſing the woe” with the warp that men weave 
-the web or piece; and the firſt line was dearly i 
bought by the admiſſion of its wretched cor- 
reſpondent, Give ample room and verge 
0 ge” ”. He has, however, no other line 
a8 bad. | 
The third ſtanza of the ſecond ternary is 
. commended, I think, beyond its merit. The 
. perſonification is indiſtin&t. Th and Hunger 
are not alike; and their features, to make the 
imagery perfect, ſhould have been diſcrimi- 
nated. We are told, in the ſame ſtanza, how 
Pb towers-are fed.” | But I will no j. anger: look 


f have a foul, that like an ample ſhicld 
: -_ .Can take in all ; and verge enough for more.“ 
Dryden 9 Sebaſtian. 
for 
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for particular faults; yet let it be obſerved that 
the ode might have been concluded with an 
action of better example; but ſuicide is always 


to be had, without expence of thought. 


| Theſe odes are marked by glittering accumu- 


lations of ungraceful ornaments; they ſtrike, 
rather than pleaſe ; the images are magnified by 


affectation; the language is laboured into harſh- 
neſs. The mind of the writer ſeems to work 
with unnatural violence. Double, double, 
e toil and trouble.“ He has a kind of ſtrutting 

dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptoe. His 
art and his ſtruggle are too viſible, and there is | 


too little appearance of eaſe and nature. 


To fay that he has no beauties, would be 
unjuſt; a man like him, of great learning and 
grcat induſtry, could not but produce ſomething 


valuable. When he pleaſes leaſt, it can only be 

laid that a good deſign was ill direfted. 
His tranſlations of Northern and Welſh poe- 

try deſerve praiſe; the imagery is preſerved, 


_ perhaps often improved; but the language 1 * 


unlike the language of other poets. 


In the character of lis Elegy I. rejoice to 


concur with the common reader; for by t! 
Say ſenſe of readers uncorrupted with live: 


VoL, VL, . rary 


—— — — 


rary prejudices, er all the refinements of ſub- 
tilty and the dogmatiſm of learning, muſt be 
finally decided all claim to poetical honours, 
The Church-yard” abounds with images 
which find a mirror in every mind, and with 
ſentiments to which every boſom returns an 
echo. The four ſtanzas, beginning Tet 
< even theſe bones,” are to me original : 1 15 
have never ſeen the notions in any other place, 
yet he that reads them here perſuades himſelf 
that he has always felt them. Had Gray writ- 


ten often thus, it had been vain to blame, and 
: Selens to > praiſe him, 


Ir. 


e eee 


\ EORGE LYTTELTON, the fon 
Jof Sir Thomas Lyttelton, of Hagley in 


Worceſterſhire, was born in 17 O09. He was 


5 educated at Eton, where be was ſo muck dif- 


_ tinguiſhed, 


mended as models to his {chool-t cllows. 


From Eton he went to Chriſt-church, where 
| he retained the ſame reputation of ſuperiority , 
and diſplayed his abilities to the Publick i: a: 


poem on“ Blenheim.” 


He was A very early writer, both i in verſe and 
proſe. His“ Progress of Love, and his“ 1 8 


3 ſian Letters,” were both written w hen be 
was very young 7 and, indeed, the character 
of a young man is very viſible in both. The 
verſes cant of {hepherds and flocks, and cr o0ks 
”= K - Rags 


refed 


that his exerciſes were recom- 
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dreſſed with flowers; and the Letters have 
ſomething of that indiſtinct and headſtrong 
ardour for liberty which a man of genius 


always catches when he enters the world, 
and always ſuffers to cool as he paſſes for- 
ward. 
He ſtaid not 1 at Oxford; fir! in 1 1728 
he began his travels, and ſaw France and Italy. 
When he returned, he obtained a ſeat in par- 
liament, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf among 
the moſt eager opponents of Sir Robert Wal- 
4 pole, though his father, who was Commiſ- 
toner of the Admiralty, always 1 voted with the 
Court. 55 : | 
= For many years che name of George Lyttel- 5 
ton was ſeen in every account of every debate 
in the Houſe of Commons. He oppoſed the 
itanding army ; he oppoſcd the exciſe ; he ſup» 
5 ported the motion for petitioning the King to 
remove Walpole. His zeal was conſidered by 
the courtiers not only as violent, but as acri- + 
monious and malignant; and when Walpole 
Vas at laſt hunted from his places, every effort 
was made by his friends, and many friends he 
had, to exclude Ly ttelton fron n the Secret Com. 
mittee. 


The 


The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven 


from St. James's, kept a ſeparate court, and 


opened his arms to the opponents of the mi- | 
niſtry. Mr. Lyttelton became the ſecretary, 
and was ſuppoſed to have great influence in 


the direction of his conduct. He perſuaded 
his maſter, 5 whoſe buſineſs 1t was now to be po- 

palar, that he would advance his character by 
i patronage. 


\- a 


alallet was made under-ſecre etarv, 
with 200“. and Thomſon had a pention of 100ʃ. 
a year. For T hemi fon. Lvttelton always re- 
tained Bis Lind: neſs, and vas able at laſt to 
place him at eaſe, 1 55 ; 
Moore courted his favour by an ancioveti 
cal pocm, called „The Trial of Selim,“ for 
8 which he was paid with! Kind w ords, which, as 
common, railed great hopes, that were at laſt 
5 e 

Luttelton now ſtood in th 


poſition: and Pope, w ho was 1 it is not 


caly to ſay how, to incrcaſe the clamour 


again {t the mint y. col amended him among 
the other patriots. "This drew upon him ths 


reproaches of Fox, who, in the houle, imputed 


to him as a crime his intimacy with a lampooner 
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his friend, and replied, that he thought it an 
honour to be received into che ſamiliarity of fo ö 
great a poet. | 
While he was thus conſpicuous, he married 
741) Miſs Lucy Forteſcue of Devonſhire, by 


whom he had a ſon, the late lord Lyttelton, 


and two daughters, and with whom he appears: 


to have lived in the higheſt degree of connu- 
bial felicity : but human pleaſures are ſhort; 
ihe died in childbed about five years afterwards, . 
and he ſolaced hi $ grief by v writing a _ poem 
to her memory. 
Ie did not however condemn himſelft to per- : 
petual ſolitude and ſorrow; for, after a while, 
he was content to ſeek happineſs again by a ſe- 
cond marriage with the daughter of Sir Robert 
Rich; but the experiment was unſuccefsful. 
At length, after a long ſtruggle, Wal pole 
gave way, and honour and profit were diſtri- 
buted among his conquerors. Lyttelton was 
made (1744) one of the Lords of the Treaſury; 
and from that time was engaged in ſupporting : 
the ſchemes of the miniſtry. 
Politicks did not, howey er, ſo much engage 
him as to withhold his thoughts from things of 


more 3 He had, in the pride of ju- 
| 5 enile 
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venile confidence, with the help of corrupt 
converſation, entertained doubts of the truth . 


Chriſtianity ; but he thought the time now 


come when it was no longer fit to doubt or be- 
lieve by chance, and applied himſelf ſeriouſſy 


to the great queſtion. His ſtudies, being 
; honeſt, ended in conviction. He found that 
| religion was true, and what he had learned 


he endeavoured to teach (1747), by! Obſer- 
* vations on the Converfion of St. Paul;” a 
treatiſe to which Infidelity has never been able 


to fabricate a ſpecious anſwer. This book his 


father had the happineſs of ſecing, and ex- 


preſſed his pleaſure in a letter which deſerves 


to be inſer ted. 
I have 7 your religious treatiſe with | in 


80 finite pleaſure and ſatis faction. The ſtyle 
is fine and clear, the arguments cloſe, co- 
gent, and irreſiſtible. May the King of 
« kings, whoſe glorious cauſe you have ſo we Il 


_ defended, reward your pious. labours, and 
„grant that I may be found worthy, through 
„the merits of ſeſus Chriſt, to be an eye-wit- 


** nels of that happineſs which. J don't doubt 
„he will bountifully beſtow upon you. In 
55 the mean time, 1 ſhall never ccaſe glorify- 5 
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ing God, for having endowed you witly 
„ ſuch uſeful talents, and giving me ſo good 
4% ſon. 
| 40 Ye our aMeQion nate father, 
© 'L HoMAS EYTTELTON.” 
A few years afterwards (1751), by the death 
k his father, he inherited a baronet's title with 


| TE hege, elde which, though perhaps he did 


not augment, he was careful to adorn, by 


a houſe of great elegance and expence, and by 


much attention to the decoration of his park. 
As he continued his activity in parliament, 


he was gradually adv ancing his claim to proſit 
and preferment; and accordingly was made in 


time (1758) cofferer and privy counſellor : 


this place he exchanged next year for the great 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer ; an 
office, however, that required ſome qualifi- 
_ cations which he ſoon perceived himlelf to 


The year after. his curioſity led ebony: into 
Wales; of which he has given an account. 


perhaps rather with too much affectation of 
delight, to Archibald Bower, a man of whom. 
he had conceived an opinion more 4avourable 
than he ſeems to have deſerved, and whom, 


LY TTEETON: 19 
having once eſpouſed his intereſt and fame, he 
never was perſuaded to diſown. Bower, what- 

ever was his moral character, did not want abi- 

lities! attacked as he was by an univerſal out- 
cry, and that outcry, as it ſeems, the echo of 
truth, he kept his ground; at laſt, when his 


defences began to fail him, he ſallied out upon 


his adverſaries, and his adverſaries retreated. 
About this time Lyttelton publiſhed hi 
4 Dialogues of the Dead,” which were very 
eagerly read, though the production rather, as 
it ſeems, of leiſure than of ſtudy, rather eſfu- 


ſions than compoſitions. The names of his 
perſons too often enable the reader to anticipate 


their converſation ; and when they have met, 


they too often part without any concluſion, 


He has copied Fenelon more than Fontenelle. 
When they were firſt publiſhed, they were 


| kindly enen by the Sritical Re- 


_ © viewers ;” and poor Lyttelton, with humble 
gratitude, returned, in a note which I have 
read, acknowledgments which can never be 


proper, ſince they muſt be paid either for flattery 


or for juſtice. 
When, in the latter part of the laſt reign, 


the inauſpicious commencement of the war. 
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made the diſſolution of the miniſtry. unavoid- 


able, Sir George Lyttelton, loſing with the reſt 


his employment, was recompenſed with a 


peerage; and reſted from political turbulence in 
the Houſe of Lords. 


His laſt literary production was his“ Hiſtory , 
of Henry the Second,” elaborated by the 
ſearches and deliberations of twenty years, and 

_ publiſhed with ſuch anxiety as ny vanity can 


dictate. 


tions of the preſs were at the expence of the au- 


thor, whoſe ambitious accuracy is known to 
have coſt him at leaſt a thouſand pounds. He 
began to print in 1755. Three volumes ap- 5 
peared in 1764, a+ ſecond edition of them in 
1767. a third edition in 2768, and the conclu- 1 

ſion in 1771. 05 

| Andrew Reid, a man not without conſider- 

able abilities, and not unacquainted with letters 

or with life, undertook to perſuade Lyttelton, 

2 he had per ſuaded himſelf, that he was maſter. 55 


of 


'The ſtory of this publication i 18 remarkable. + 
The whole work was printed twice over, a great 5 
part of it three times, and many ſheets four or 
ſive times. The bookſellers paid for the . 
impreſſion; but the charges and repeated opera- 
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of the ſecret of punctuation; and, as fear begets 
credulity, he was employed, I know not at 


what price, to point the pages of Henry the 


« Second.” The book was at laſt pointed and 


printed, and ſent into the world. Lyttelton 
took money for his copy, of which, when ho 
had paid the Pointer, he probably gave tho 
reſt. away 3. for he. was very liberal to the in- 


digent. 


When time brought the Hiſtory to a third 


edition, Reid was either dead or diſcarded and 
the ſuperintendence of typography and punc- 


tuation Was committed to a man originally 3 
comb- maker, but then known by the ſtyle of 
Doctor. Something uncommon was probably 


expected, and ſomething uncommon was at laſt 
done; for to the Doctor's edition is appended, 


| what the world had hardly ſeen before, a lift of. 


_ CITOrS in nineteen pages. 


But to politicks and literature there muſt be 
an end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appear- 
ance of a ſtrong or of a healthy man; he had a 
lender uncompacted frame, and a meagre | 


face: he laſted however ſixty years, and was 


then ſeized with his laſt illneſs. Of his death 
1 very affecting and inſtructive account has 


been. 
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been given by his phyſician, which will pate 


me the taſk of his moral character. 


On Sunday evening the ſymptoms of his 


0 * lordſhip” s diforder, which for a week paſt had 


4 alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, and his 
<« lordſhip believed himſelf to be a dying man. 
From this time he ſuffered by reſtleſſneſs 


rather than pain; though his nerves were 
** apparently much fluttered, his mental facul- 


d ties never ſeemed ſtronger, when he v was tho- 


0 roughly awake. 


His lordſhip's bilious and hepatic com- 
=o  plaints ſeemed alone not equal to the ex- 


" pected mournful event; his long want of 
ſleep, whether the conſequence of the irri- 


tation in the bowels, or, which i is more pro- 
bable, of cauſes of a different kind, accounts 
for his loſs of ſtrength, and for his death, 


6 very ſufficiently, 
8 Though his lordſhip wiſhed his approach- 


ing diſſolution not to be lingering, he waited. 
& for it with reſignation. He ſaid, It is a 


** folly, a keeping me in miſery, now to at- 
„ tempt to prolong life; yet he was ealily 


- 66 perſuaded, for the ſatisfaction of others, to 
do or take any thing thought proper for bim, 


On 
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On Saturday he had been remarkably better, 


< and we were not without ſome hopes of his 


recovery. 
«© On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, 
« his lordſhip ſent for me, and ſaid he felt a 


great hurry, and wiſhed to have a little con- 


verſation with me in order to divert it. He 
then proceeded to open the fountain of that 
« heert, from whence goodneſs had ſo long 


% flowed as from a copious ſpring. * Doc- 
* 40 tor, ſaid he, you ſhall b 5 my confeſſor: * 


„when I firſt ſet out in the world, I had 
friends who endeavoured to ſhake my belief 


« in the Chriſtian religion. I ſaw difficulties 
. which ſtaggered me; but 1 kept my mind 
& open to conviction. The evidences and 

= « doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſtudied with atten- 


tion, made me a moſt firm and perſuaded be- 


lever of the Chriſtian religion. I have made 
ait the rule of my lite, and it is the ground of 


* my future hopes. ; J have erred and ſinned ; 
but have repented, and never indulged any 


vicious habit. In politicks, and publick life, 
I have made publick good the rule of my 
conduct. I never gave counſels which I 
did not at the time think the beſt, I have 
. I 8 een 
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ſeen that I was ſometimes in the wrong, but 


J did not err defignedly. I have endea- 
voured, in private life, to do all the good 


in my power, and never for a moment could 
indulge malicious or unjuſt defigns upon any 


per fon whatſoe ver. 


At another time he . 4 4 muſt leave 
my ſoul in the ſame ſtate it was in be— 
fore this illneſs; I find this a very in- 


convenient time for ſolicitude about any 


thing.“ 
+0 Dn he- evening, when the ſymptoms of. - 
death: came on, he ſaid, © | ſhall die; but 
© it will not be your fault.“ : When lord and 
lady Valentia came to ſee his lordſhip, be 
gave them his ſolemn benediction, and | 


ſaid, * Be good, be virtuous, my lord; 


you muſt come to this.' Thus he con- 
tinued giving his dying benediction to all 
around him. On Monday morning a lucid 
interval gave ſome ſmall hopes, but theſe 
vaniſhed in the evening; and he continued 
dying, but with very little uneafineſs, till 
Tueſday morning, Auguſt 22, when between 
ſeven and eight o'clock he expired, almoſt 5 


without a groan,” 


His 


fol 
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His lordſhip was buried at Hagley; and the 
following inſcription) is cut on the fide of his 
lady's monument: 


This hand ſtone was placed here 
5 By the particular deſire and expreſs 
Pirections of the Right Honourable 
„ GxrorGE Lord LyTTELTON, | 
ec Who died Auguſt 275 1773, aged 64” 


Lord Lyttelton's Poems are the wats of 


aà man of literature and judgement, devoting 


part of his time to verſification. They have 
nothing to be deſpiſed, and little to be ad- 
mired. Of his © Progreſs of Love,“ it is 
ſufficient blame to ſay that it is paſtoral. His 


blank verſe in ** Blenheim” has neither much 


force nor much elegance. His little perform 


ances, whether Songs or Epigrams, are ſome- 


times ſpritely, aud ſometimes infipid. His 


epiſtolary pieces have a ſmooth equability, 
which cannot much tire, becauſe they are 
ſihort, but which ſeldom elevates or ſur- 
prizes. But from this cenſure ought to be 


excepted his Advice to Belinda,“ which, 


though for the moſt part written when he 


Was very young, contains much truth and 
5 oy much 
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1% EYTTELTON: 

much prudence, very elegantly and vigorouſly 
expreſſed, and ſhews a mind attentive to life, 
and a power of poetry which cultivation might 
"have raiſed to excellence. 3 


DWARD MOORE was the ſon of 
4 a clergyman of the Engliſh Communion, 
at Abingdon in Berkthire. He was born 
about the year 1720, and recelved his edu- 
cation from his uncle, a reputable ſchool- 
maſter in Somerſetſhire. _ His original deſtina- 
tion appears to have been for trade; and for 
ſome time he reſided with one Mr. Tackſon, an 
eminent merchant, who was a conſ.derable 
dealer in linens. It docs not appear that he 
cver was in buſineſs on his own account. "Ape: 


tached to the Muſes, he carly courted public 
attention; and in the year 1744 produced his 
firſt. performance, entituled ** Fables for the 
Female Sex,” which was fav ourably received. 
In 1748 he undertook the defence of Mr. (af- 
Vor. VI. . terwards 
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terwards Lord) Lyttelton, in an ironical poem 

called The Trial of Selim the Perſian, for 
high Crimes and Miſdemeanors,” 4to; and 
in the ſame year produced his firſt dramatic 
performance, The Foundling, 
_ acted at Drury Lane; but which, though aided 


1 comedy, 


by the performanee of Garrick, Barry, Yates, 


Macklin, Mrs. Woffington, and Mrs. Cibber, 
and highly applauded and recommended by Col- 

| ley Cibber, had but a moderate degree of ſuc- 
ceſs. In 1749 he complimented Mr. Garrick 
=: an Ode on his marriage with Madam Vio- ; 
letti 1 and about the ſame period he united 
himſelf i in the ſame ſtate with Miſs Hamilton, 
daughter of Mr. Hamilton, table-decker to the 
princeſſes. This lady had expreſſed her par- 
tiality towards him in a poem addreſſed to Miſs 
Duck, daughter of the celebrated Stephen Duck, 
which was printed in ſeveral of the miſcella- 
naeous collections of the times. 


He had relied hitherto on his pen for his 


ſupport; and had ſome hopes, from the no- 
tice taken of him by Lord Lyttelton, of 
receiving from that nobleman's aſſiſtance 
| ſome permanent ſupport. In this he was 
_ diſappointed, From Mr. Garrick's friend- 
| "ip, 
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5 ſhip, however, he obtained ſome advantages. 5 
In 1751 his comedy of © Gil Blas“ was acted 


at Drury Lane, and, though violently oppoſed, 


was carried through nine nights. In 1752 the 
tragedy of © The Gamefter” was performed 
at the ſame theatre with ſucceſs. In each of. 
theſe performances the manager exerted him- 


{elf both as actor and author; and on the pub- 


5 
4 
for - hs afſiſtance he had receiy 


In January 1753 a pe 1 8 paper, called 
« The World, by Adam Fitz Adam,“ was 
bot un by Mr. Moore, and was carried on un- 
February 1757 In this he was aff Hſted by Lord 5 
Cheſterfield, Lord Corke, Mr. Walpole, oy ame 


Jenyns, W hit tchead, W arton, and other writers 
of eminence; and it is but juſtice to obl ſerve, 
that the papers written by our author will ſuf- 
fer no injury by a compariſon with thoſe of his 
coadjutors. All his exertions Were, however, 
barely ſufficient to ward off the inconveniencies 
of poverty. In 1750 he publithed his works 


im a quarto volume in the preface to which 


he fays, 4 I have ſent this, my offspring, into 


6 the world, In as decent a dreſs as 1 was able: 
a legitimate one I am fure it is; and, if it 


MN 
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;cation of the latter had the author's thanks 
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178 M O OR k. 
& ſhould be . defective in ſtrength, vi- 
„ gour, or ſpirit, let it be conſidered, that its 

„ father's marriage with the Muſes, like moſt : 

other marriages into that noble family, was 
more from neceſſity than inclination.” He 

continued The World” until near the cloſe 
of his life, which happened at South Lambeth 
the 28th of February, 17 57. 
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CAWTHORN, 
2A * 


J MES CAWTHORN was Tb in 


the year 1720, at or near Sheffield, and 


leceived his education partly at Rotherham and 


partly at Kirk by Lonſdale. Whether he was 
indebted to cither of the 3 for any 
part of the literature he poſſeſſed is uncertain, 
as his name does not appear in either of the 
liſts of graduates. His firſt employment was 


that of uſher at the ſchool of one Mr. Clare, in 
the city of London, whole fiſter he married. 
His wife died (before him. An 1743 he was 


Thalen maſter of Tunbridge School by the 


KLANers Company; ; and in conjunction with 


bis patrons founded a library, which is an- 
nexed to that ſeminary. In 1746 he publiſhed 
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his poem of 00 Abelard to Eloiſa,“ which, with 
two ſermons, was all that he e in his 
life time. my 
He 1s faid to have been in the general i in 
tercourſe of life generous and friendly; but in 
the conduct of his ſchool fingularly harſh and 
ſevere. He had ſome extraordinary foibles. 
With little {kill in horſemanſhip, he was fond of 
hunting ; and with no acquaintance. with mu- | 
fick, he was an admirer of concerts and ope- 
Tas. He has been known to ride to London from 
8 Tunbridge, in order to be preſent at a muſical 
performance, though! he w as under the neceſſi- 
ty of being back by ſeven o'clock the next 
morning. He was killed by a fall from bis 
Horſe as he was going to beſpeak the muſick on 
ſome occaſion from Tunbridge Wells, April. 
1 1761, and was buried In T unbridge 
Church. 


Over his remains is the following inſcrip- 
tion: 


Hic fitus eſt 
Jacobus Cawtroky, A, M. 
S-hole Tunbrigienſis magiſter, 
Un; juventuti tum moribus tum literis inſtituenda 
— 
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Operam magno non ſine honore dedit. 2 
Opibus, quas larga manu diſtribuit, 
Fruitur, & in æternum fruetur. 
Obit, heu citius! as 4.95 1761, 
Etatis 40. 
Soror meeſia ex : grato animo hoc poſuit, 
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He Hl 


\HARLES ; CHURCHILL was born "M0 


in Vine ftreet in the PO of St. John? * 
W eſtminſter, in the year 1731. His father 
was lecturer and curate of the 0 and had 


alſo a living in the country. The ſon received Ty 


his education at Weſtminſter School, ' where 
ſtories are yet told of his early proficiency in 


his ſtudies, of his negligence, and the excen- 


tricity of his conduct. It has been a aid, that 
he was ſent to Oxfor d, and rejected from 
thence for want of a proper ſkill in the learned 
languages. It is alſo believed, that he was a 
ſhort time at Cambridge, under Dr. Ruther- 
forth of St. John's. | Neither of the Univerſi- 
ties can claim the honour of his education, 
which 


CHURCH I LI. +, 
| which it is certain was begun and finiſhed at 
Weſtminſter. 
When he was little more than ſeventeen 
years old, he contracted an intimacy with a 
young lady in the neighbourhood, which end- 
ed in a marriage. This union, which had its 
origin in paſſion, terminated in diſguſt, But, 
during the time the attachment, laſted Mr. 
"rarchill made ſuch a progreſs in literature, 
and ſuſtained {o good a character, that, not- 
withilanding the want of an univerfity edu- 
cation, he was admitted into orders, and or- 
| dained by Dr. Sherlock, Biſhop of London. 
His fiſt proviſion 1 in the chart was a curacy 
of thirty pounds a year in Wales; to which 
remote part of the kingdom he i with his. 
wife, and applied himfelf to the duties of his 
Ration with aihduity and chcarfulneſs. But 
being prompted to engage in a ſpecies of trade 
to add to his income, he in a ſhort time ex- 
perienccd the folly of his deviation from his 
clerical profeſſion, and . bind of bankruptey 
ſoon followed. 
His ill ſucceſs brought him bac! k to London; | 
and, his father dying ſoon after, he ſucceeded 
him as curate and lecturer of St. John' S; but, 
his 


l CHWURCHrtLL 


his income being infuffeient for the mainte- 


nance of hͤis family, he employed himſelf | in 


teaching young ladies to read and write Engliſn 


with propriety and correctneſs, and for ſome time 
attended Mrs. Dennis's boarding-ſchool. Still, 


however, his expences bore but a ſmall pro- 


portion to his income. He became embar- 
raſſed with debts, and involved in difficalties, 
from which he was extricated by the aſſiſtance 
of Dr. Lloyd, the ſecond maſter of Weſtmin— 


ſter School, who prevailed on his creditors to 
give him a releaſe on receiving a fourth part of 


their reſpective debts. It is to the honour of 


Churchill to record, that, when his circum- 
ſtances grew better, he voluatarily diſcharged 


the whole of the demands on him. 


Though knowff to his intimate friends to be 
poſſeſſed of abilities calculated to entertain and 
inſtruct the publick, he was by no means 


forward to exhibit himſelf in the character of 
an author. He was little, if any thing, leſs 
than thirty years of age before he publiſhed 
any work with his name: if he produced any 


performance earlier, it was anonymous, and 
is now forgotten. In the year 1760, his 


friend Lloyd publiſhed The Actor,“ a poem, 


ad- 


: add! 


cel 


thi 
to | 


be 
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addreſſed to Bonnel Thorton, which was re— 
ceived with great applauſe. The ſucceſs of 

this performance probably incited Mr. Churchill 
to try his powers on a fimilar ſubject. Having 
been always fond of dramatic entertainments, 


he had heen a conſtant attendant on the 


beauties or defects of the ſeveral performers. 


by © The Apology,” and that by © Night ;” 

the merits of theſe was not inferior to the 
5 Roſciad, but neither of them ever become 
to popular. 4 


The political diſſentions at this period in- 


creaſing every day, at length became ſo violent, 
that few perfons eſcaped being influenced in 
ſome manner by them. Mr. Churchill had 
contracted an intimacy with the heads of the 
party then called the Oppoſition, and, agreeably 


10 the warmth of his temper, cndeayoured 10 


Pro- | 


Theatre, and an accurate obſerver . of the 


-:Fhele he made the {abject of a poem, which 
he called © I he Roſciad, 0 firſt publithed 
anonymoufly in May 17613 but on being in- 
vidioufly aſcribed to Mr. Lloyd, he imme- 55 
5 diately reprinted it with his name. Few 
poems have been ſo generally read, and perhaps : 
| ſewer ſo generally admired. This was followed 
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6 CHURCHILL. 


promote tie intereſt of thoſe with whom he 


was connected, by every effort in his power, 


A ſubject had been ſuggeſted to him as adapted 
for the then popular paper * The North Bri- 
„ ton;“ but, on conſidering it with attention, 
he thought it would be better to form it into a 
poem; this he executed under the title of 
„The Prophecy of Famine,” inſcribed to John 
Wilkes, Eſq. Having thus embarked in po- 
liticks, he ſoon rendered himſelf of importance 
enough to be included in the ceneral warrant, 
under which Mr, Wilkes was taken into cuſtody: 
he eſcaped however the ſearch made after him, 
5 and continued his exertions againſt the Miniſter 
with great perſey crance, and not without ſome 
effect. Hardly one of his poems, publiſhed after 
this period, is free from the reproach of party 
virulence.” 
Te rapidity of his pen, and the eagerneſs 
with which his works were purchaſed, were cir- 
cumſtances not favourable to his reputation. 
As he proceeded 1 in his literary career, he be- 
came more negligent; what he haſtily wrote, he 
as haſtily committed to the preſs. His latter 
works are manifeſtly inferior to his carlieſt 
productions. The genius of Churchill occa- 
2 | | only 


ſcured. The fertility of his mind cannot be 


more clearly demonſtrated, than by obſerving, 
that all his Works now republiſhed were pro- 


duced between May 1761, and November 
1704; that is, in three years and a half, 


While he was thus negligent of his ne -. 


as a writer, he was not more attentive to his 
reputation as a man. He ſeparated from his 
wife, threw off his clerical character, and 
drefſed himſelf ridiculouſly in laced cloaths. 
Ne was often to be ſeen in diſgraceful ſociety, 


5 and indulged in intemperances which the ſober 
part of his friends could not avoid obſerving, and : 
at the ſame time lamenting. Has race was but 


ſhort. In the autumn of 1764, he went to Bo- 


logne with Mr. Humfrey Cotes, in order to 
pay a viſit to Mr. Wilkes, then i in exile. There 
he was ſeized with a miliary fever, which baf- 
fled the medical art of two phyſicians of ſkill 
and reputation by whom he was attended. He 


dicd on the 4th of November, 1704, and \ was 
buried at Dover. 
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ſionally appears, but much dimmed and ob- 
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'ILLIAM FALCONER was 2 
1 OY native of Scotland, bred to the fea 
ſervice, in which he ſpent the greateſt part of 

his life in a very low ſituation. He diſplayed 
his poetical talents at an early age, by the pub- _ 
lication, at Edinburgh, of «A Poem, ſacred 
eto the memory of his. Royal Highneſs Frede- 
e rick Prince of Wales,” 8yo, 1751. In the 
courſe of his ſea life he appears to have really 
: experienced the dangers ſo feelingly deſcribed 
in his poem, intituled, ** The Shipwreck,” 


printed in 1962. The publication of this 


work drew him from the obſcurity of bis Stuz⸗ | 
tion: he was patronized by the Duke of York, 
to 


FABUONER; 150 
to whom he addreſſed an Ode on his ſecond 
departure from England as rear-admiral, and 
ſoon after received the appointment of Purſer 
to the Royal George. In 1769 he publiſhed a 
„Marine Dictionary,“ an acknowledged uſe- 
fal work, and ſoon afterwards embarked on . 
board the Aurora to ſettle in the Eaſt Indies. 

In December 1769 he arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence he failed ſoon after. 

| Theſe were the laſt tidings of the ſhip, which 
was never heard of afterwards. It! 18 generally 85 
ſuppoſed to have taken fire and that all the 
crew periſhed. 
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OBERT LLOYD was the ſon of Dr. Pear- | 


fon Lloyd, ſecond Maſter of Weſtminſter 


. School, at which ſeminary he received his educa- 
tion. He was born in 173 33; and had for his ſchool- : 
fellows, Churchill, Lb hornton, Colman, and 
ſome others who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 

In the literary world. To the firſt of theſe he | 
was through life particularly attached. In the 


year 1751 he ſtood firſt on the liſt of Weſtmin- 


ſter ſcholars, who were ſent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the ſame time that his friend 
Colman obtained the ſame rank amongſ: 1 thoſe 
who were ſent to Oxford. In 1755 he took | 
the degree of Batchelor; and in 1761 that of 
| Maſter of Arts. Though he went to the Uni- 
ver ſity fr om ſchool in a manner ſo honourable 


10 
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to his Gterttore; he never became A fellow of 


his college. To the decency or propriety of 


enen e Cambridge, little commendation 


om be afforded; the report of his contemporaries 
is mot in the leaſt favourable to his behaviour 
there. On leaving the univerſity, he returned 


to Weſtminſter, and became an aſſiſtant to his 


father as one of the uſhers of the ſchool, an 
employment he undertook with reluctance, and 


retired from with diſguſt. 
1750, he had written? The Progrels of Envy,” 
and had continued to cultivate his poetical ta- 


lents during his refidenc e at. Cam! bridge. In : 
the vear 1760 he publiſhed + The Accor,“ and 
ſoon after quitted his office. of uſher of the - 
— ſchool, determining for the future to rely on his 


pen for ſupport. In this plan of life he was un- 


| ſucceſsful; though he engaged in many under- 
takings, he added little to his reputation, and 
nothing to his independence. The ſhort remain- 
der of his life paſſed not with leſs ignominy than 
the preceding part of it; a habit of diſſipation had 
taken polleſhon of him; he contracts] debts. 


which he was unable to diſcharge, and in the 
end became a priſoner in the Fleet, where he 


p was almoſt entirely ſupported by the beneyolence 
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of his friend Churchill. On the death of 
that gentleman he fell into a fit of deſpondence, 
and ſurvived him but a few weeks. He died 


on the 15th of December 1764, at the age of 31; 
and was buried on the 219th, in the — a : 


of St. Bride's pariſh. 
„ Mr. Llovd, . fays Mr. Wilkes, 60 was mild 


* and affable in private life, of gentle manners, 


and very engaging in converſation. He was an 


«+ excellent ſcholar, an eaſy natural poet. His 


M0 peculiar excellence was the dreſſing up an old 
66 thought ina new, neat, and trim manner. He 
was contented to ſcamper round the foot of. 
< Parnaſſus on his little Welch poney, which 


+ ſeems never to have tired. Heleft the fury oithe 
45 « winged ſteed, and the daring flights of the 


E ſacred mountain, to the ſublime genius of his 
66 friend Churchill. " 
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[OHN CUNN INGHAM was born 
at Dublin in the year 1729. His father 
5 was a wine - cooper in moderate circumſtances, 
who, having obtained a prize in the lottery, 
commenced wine-merchant, and in a ſhort 
dime became a bankrupt. The ſmall education 
our author received was at the grammar-ſchool : 


of the city of Drogheda, under Mr. Clark. 


On the failure of his father he was recalled to 
N Dublin, where, having no certain employ- 


ment, he became attached to the theatre; and 
before he arrived at the age of ſeventeen years, 


produced a drama intituled, Love in a Miſt,” 
performed ſeveral nights at the theatre in Smock : 
Alley. 57 means of 4 this | 2 erformance having 
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introduced himſelf to an acquaintance with the 


actors, he was prevailed on to engage with an 
itinerant manager, with whom he came to 
England; and in this profeſſion he continued, 
with little variation, until his death. _ 

As as actor he obtained little reputation. 


His figure was totally againſt him, either for 


tragedy or genteel comedy. His diffidence was 


too great to be ever overcome; and his voice 


was diſſonant and offenſive to the car. He is 
faid, however, to have ſhewn, A general, 


good conception of his author, and as the re- 
pireſentative of a mock French character, was 


not wholly undeſervirg of praiſe, f 


After he had publithed ſome his beſt per- 


formances, he acquired reputation enough to 


receive an invitation from ſome bookſellers in 
London, who propoſed to employ him in lone 
works of literature, by which he might obtain 


a livelihood, in a manner more e eaſy and ho- 


nourable than that in which he had been hi- 
therto engaged. Convinced of the propriety of 


acceding to this propoſal, he repaiied from 
8 Edinburgh to London; but had hardly ſet foot 8 
in the capital before he was ſatisfied of the im- 


practicability of the ſcheme. The bookſeller 
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by whom he was to have been employed had 
ſtopped payment and the attention of the pub- 
lick was ſo entirely engroſſed by ſcandal and 
political altercation, that he left the town with 
precipitation after a ſhort and diſagreeable ſtay 
im it, and once more rejoined his friends in 
the North. 

I his was the only effort he ever made to 
emerge from the abje& ſituation in which 
vouthful imprudence had originally placed him. 
Dut with this ſtate. he app. 2ared by NO means 

diflatisfied. Competence and obſcurity were 
all he . He had no views of ambition; 
and indolence had poſſeſſed him ſo entirely, 
that he never made a ſecond attempt. In a 
letter to a friend he deſcribes himſelf in theſe 
terms : © You may remember my laft expedi- 
„tion to London. I think I may be convinced 

6 by it that I am not calcu! lated for the buſi- 
66 neſs you mention. Though 1 ſcribble (but 
a little neither) to amuſe myſelf, the mo- 
% ment I conf dered it as my duty it would | 
„ ceaſe to be an amuſement, and ! ſhould of 
* conſequence be weary ont. 1 am not en- 


_ © terprizing; and tolerably happy in my pre- 
1 ſent ſituation.“ 
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The remainder of his life paſſed in one uni- 
form ſtrain, A few months before his death, 
being incapable of any theatrical exertion, he 
was removed to the houſe of his friend Mr. 


Slack, of Newcaſtle, who with great kindneſs 


received him under his roof, and paid every 
attention to him which his ſtate required. 
After lingering ſome time under a nervous diſ- 


order, during which he burnt all his papers, 


he died the 18th of September, 1773, and was 
buried in St. John's church-yard, Newcaſtle, 


where, on a tombſtone erected- to his! memory, 
18 the following inſcription: 3 


Here lie the remains of 
Joux CuxnNINcnarmn, 
Of his excellence 
As a paſtoral poct, 
His works will remain a monument 
5 For ages 
= Alter this temporary tribute of eſteem 
1s in duſt forgotten. 
He died! in Newcaſtle, Sept. 18, 1775 3 
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A FATTHEW GREEN was of a fa- 
AYALA mile in good repute amoneſt the Diſ- 
ſenters, and had his education 1 in that ſect. He 
was a man of approved probity, and ſweetneſs 
of temper and manners. His wit abounded in 
95 converſation, and was never knewn to give the 
| leaſt offence. He had a poſt in the Cuſtoms 
houſe, and diſcharged - the duty there with the 
utmoſt diligence and ability. He died about 
1737, at the age of 41 years, in uy s-head- 
court, Grace- church- ſtreet. 
10 the above account, which was furniſhed 
by Mr. Gloy er, author. of Leonidas,“ it may 
be added, that Mr. Green had not much learn- 
ing, but knew a little Latin. He was very 


t 
ſubject to the hyp, had ſome free notions on 
religious ſubjects; and, though bred amongſt 


the Diſſenters, grew diſguſted at the preciſe- 


neſs and formality of the ſect. He was nephew 
to Mr. Tanner, clerk of Fiihmongers-hall, 
His poem intituled “ Spleen” was written by 
5 piece- meal; and would never have been com- 
pleated, had he not been preſſed to it by his 
friend Mr. Glover. By this gentleman {who 


poſſeſſed, as he informed a perſon juſt befere 


his death, many manuſcripts of Mr. Green) 
it was committed to the preſs. 


Mr. Green publiſhed nothing in bis ln 


time. In 1732 he printed and gave away a 
few copies « of * The Grotto” It has been 
obſerved by Mr. Melmoth, that there are more 
original thoughts thrown together in the poem 
of Spleen,” than he had ever read in the 
ſame compaſs of lines. 


In the © European Magazine” for Toly 178 55 


are ſome further anecdotes of our author. 
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LIVER GOLDSMITH was the 
third ſon of the Rev. Charles Goldſmith, 

and was born at Elphin, in the county of 
Roſcommon in Ireland, in N the year 1729. 
After being inſtfucted in the claſſicks at the 
ſchool of Mr. Hughes, he was admitted as 
Sizer in Trinity College, Dublin, the 11th of 
June, 1744; and on the 27th of February, 
1749, O. S. two years after the regular time, 
he obtained the degree of batchelor of arts. 
Intending to devote himſelf to the ſtudy of 
phyſick, he left Dublin, and proceeded to 
Edinburgh in 1751, where he continued 
until che beginning of the year 17 5+» when, 
having 


V- ¾ - 
ſubject to the hyp, had ſome free notions on 
religious ſubjects; and, though bred amongſt 
the Diſſenters, grew diſguſted at the preciſe- 
neſs and formality of the ſect. He was nephew 
to Mr. Tanner, clerk of Fiihmongers-hall, 
His poem intituled © Spleen” was written by 
| Piece-meal ; and would never have been com- 
: pleated, had he not been preſſed to it by his 
friend Mr. Glover. By this gentleman (who 
poſſeſſed, as he informed a perſon juſt before 
his death, many manuſcripts of Mr. Green) 
it was committed to the preſs. 
Mr. Green publiſhed nothing in his life- 
time. In 1732 he printed and gave away * 
few copies of The Grotto” It has been 
obſerved by Mr. Melmoth, that there are more 
original thoughts thrown together in the poem 
of © Spleen,” than he had ever read in the 
ſame compaſs of lines. V 15 
In the * European Magazine” for July 178 87 
are ſome further anccdotes of our author. 
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third ſon of the Rev. Charles Goldſmith, 


and was born at Elphin, in the county of 


Roſcommon in Ireland, in the year 1729. 


After being inſtructed in the claſſicks at the 
ſchool of Mr. Hughes, he was admitted as 
Sizer in Trinity College, Dublin, the 11th of 
June, 1744; and on the 27th of February, 
1749, O. S. two years after the regular time, 


he obtained the degree of batchelor of arts. 


Intending to devote himſelf to the ſtudy of 
phyſick, he left Dublin, and proceeded to 
Edinburgh in 1751, where he continued 
until the beginning of the year 17 54, when, 
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having imprudently engaged to pay a conſider- | 
able ſum of money for a fellow ſtudent, he 


was obliged precipitately to quit the place. 
He made his eſcape as far as Sunderland, but 


there was overtaken by the emiſſaries of the 
law, and arreſted. From this fituation he was 
releaſed by the friendſhip of Mr. Laughlin 
Maclane and Dr. Sleigh, He then took his 


| paſſage on board a Dutch ſhip to Rotterdam ; 


from whence, after a ſhort ſtay, he proceeded 

to Bruſſels. He then viſited great part of Flan- 
| ders; and after paſſing ſometime at Straſburgh 5 
and Louvain, where he obtained a degree of 

batchelor of phyſick, be accompanied an Eng- 3 


liſh gentleman to Geneva. 


This tour, we are told, was made fas the moſt ; 
part on foot. He had left England with little mo- 


ney; and being of a thoughtleſs turn, and at 


that time poſſeſſing a body capable of ſuſtaining 


any fatigue, he proceeded reſolutely in gratify- 


ing his curioſi ity by the ſight of different coun⸗ 
tries. He had ſome knowledge of the French 
language, and of mufick : he played tolerably 
well on the German flute, which now at times 
became the means of his ſubſiſtence. His 
learning produced him a hoſpitable reception 
A 


and 
fant 
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at moſt of the religious houſes that he viſited, 
and his muſick made him welcome to the pea- 
fants of Flanders and Germany. Whenever 
| « ] approached a peaſant's houſe toward night- 
4 fall,” he uſed to ſay, “ I played one of my 
«© moſt merry tunes; and that generally pro- 
«& cared me not only a lodging, but ſubſiſtence 
& for the next day: but, in iruth, (his conſtant 
6 expreſſion) I muſt own, whenever I attempt 
ed to entertain perſons of a higher rank, they 
ur alw ays thought my performance odious, and 
% never made me any return for my endeavours 
to pleaſe them.” PETS 

On his arrival at Gin he was recom - : 


{ mended as a proper perſon for a travelling tutor 


to a young gentleman, who had unexpectedly 
been left a conſiderable ſum of money by a 


near relation. This connexion lafted but a 


ſhort time: they diſaggreed in the South of 
France, and parted, Friendlefs and deſtitute, = 
Dr. Goldſmith was again left expoſed to all the 
miſeries of indigence in a foreign country. 
He, however, bore them with great fortitude; 
and, having by this time ſatisfied his curiofity 
| abroad, he bent his courte towards England, 
and 


GOLDSMITH. J 
and arrived at Dov! er We beginning of the year 1 
1758. F 
On his return he found himſelf ſo poor that 
it was with difficulty he was enabled to reach 
i the metropolis with a few half pence only in 
; his pocket. He was an entire ſtranger, and 
without any recommendation. He offered 
himſelf to ſeveral apothecaries in the character 
of a journeyman, but had the mortification to 
find every application without ſucceſs. At 
| length he was admitted into the houſe of a —_— 
| chemiſt, and was employed in his laboratory 
=> until he diſcovered the refidence of his friend 
Dr. Sleigh, who patronized and ſupported _ 
him. He afterwards was an affiſtant to Dr, 
Milner, who kept an academy at Peckham; 
but, being introduced to ſome bookſellers, he 
relinquithed his ſituation at the ſchool, and 
commenced author. His firſt works were 
5 The Bee, ' a weekly pamphlet, and * The 
« Enquiry into the preſent State of polite Lite- 
_ * rature in Europe.” He then reſided in 
 Green-arbour-court, near the Old-bailey, from 
| whence he removed to the Temple, where he 
lived during the reſt of his life. 
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1 From the year 17 59 to the time of his death 
his works were very numerous, and ona great 
variety of ſubjects. In 1705 he eſtabliſhed his 
fame by the publication of“ The Traveller.“ 
in 1766 © The Vicar of Wakefield” appeared, 
In 1568 The Goodnatured Man'“ was acted 
| at Covent Garden. In 1759 he publiſhed 
„The Deſerted Village,” and in 1772 © She 
* Stoops to Conquer” was repreſented at the 
tame theatre. Beſides theſe, he ſubmitted to 
the drudgory of compiling Hiſtories of England, 
of Greece, of Rome, of“ 'The-Earth and Ani- 
“ mated Nature,” which procured for him more 
money than fame. Juſt before his death he had 
formed a deſign for executing an Univerfal Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences; a plan which met 
with no encouragement. 


Though his writings produced great emolu- 
ment, he was generally neceſſitous; to which 
an improvident generoſity, and a ridiculous 

babit of gaming a good deal contributed. He 
had been for ſome years afflicted with a ſtran- 
gury, which brought on a kind of habitual 
deſpondency. At length, in March 1774, 
anding him! elf out of order, he, againſt the 
advice of his phyſician, took ſo large a portion 


7 GOLDSMITH: 
of a medicine of violent operation, that it was 
ſuppoſed to have contributed to his diſſolution 
on the 4th of April, 1774. He was buried in 
the Temple Churchyard, and a monument has 


been erected to his memory in Weſtminſter 


Abbey. 
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AUL WHIT EHEAD 1 was the youngeſt = 
1 fon of Mr. Edmund Whitehead, a tradeſ- 
man, faid to have been a taylor i in Caſtle- yard, > 
NM | Holborn, and was born in! 710, on St. Paul's day, 
from which circumſtance he obtained the Chriſ- 
tian name he bore. He received his education from 
a clergyman at Hitchin in Hertfordſhire, Being 
intended for trade, he was placed an apprentice 
to a mercer in London; but, diſliking his ſitua- 
tion. he ſoon quitted it, and entered himſelf of 
the Temple, in order to. ſtudy the law. | 
Being acquainted with Mr. Fleetsood, | 
the manager of Drury-lane theatre, he was 
Prevailed upon by that gentleman to be- | 
come e bound with him for the payment of 1 
con- 
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| <onfiderable ſum of money, which, when it 


became due, the manager was unable to dif. 


Charge. He abſconded, therefore, and left 
| Mr. Whitehead anſwerable for it, who, being 
_ arreſted, was confined for ſeveral years within 
the walls of the Fleet Priſon. | 


His firſt performance was--** The State 


<6 Dunces,” inſcribed to Mr. Pope, in 1733; 
and in 1738 he publiſhed % Manners,” a ſa- 
tire, in which ſome nobleman having been 
treated with very little reſpeR, a complaint was 
: made to the Houſe of Lords, and on the 12th 
February, 1738- , it was voted to be ſcanda- 
5 lous, and Dodlley 1 the publiſher of! it was taken 2 
into cuſtody by the Black Rod, and confined 1 

week. On this occahon Mr. Whitehead 1 
= withdrew until the ſtorm was over. 
His next performance was The Gymma- 
e fad, publiſhed 1 in 1744; and that was ſuc- | 
ceeded by Honour, a Satire,“ in 1747. At 


this period the Prince of Wales being in oppo— 


ſition to the Court, Mr. Whitehead connected 
himſelf with that party, and was author of the 
celebrated pamphlet, called © The Caſe of the 1 
< honourable Alexander Murray,” which fel 


under the cenſure of the Houſe of Commons | 
55 Ns who 
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5 
ho procured Mr. Owen, the publiſher, to be 


proſecuted for vending it. In 1755 he pub- 


liſhed © The Epiſtle to Dr. Thompſon.” 


He had, in the year 1735, married Miſs 


Dyer, only daughter of Sir Swinnerton Dyer, 


of Spains Hall in Eſſex, with whom he 1s ſaid 
to have received 10,0001. She died young; 


and Mr. Whitehead, after iris releaſe from 


Fleetwood's debt, lived in a fate of indepen- 


dence, if not affluence. He was particularly 


attached to Lord Le Deſpenſer, at whoſe houſe 


he almoſt conſtantly reſided, and by 0 hom he 


was held in an equal degree of eſtimation. To : 
this nobleman he bequeathed his heart, with Z 
$01. for an urn, defiring it to be placed | in ſome 


corner of his lordſhip's mauſoleum, as a memo- 
rial of its warm attachment to the noble founder. 


For ſome time before Mr. Whitehead's death - 
he lingered under a ſevere illneſs, during which 


he employed himſelf in burning his manu- 


ſcripts. Though his diſorder Was ſach as no : 


medicine would reach, he bore the excruciating 


pains which he ſuffered with great reſ Ignation, - 


and died December 30, 17 574. On the 1 3th of 


Auguſt following his heart was depoiired, as 


he deſired, with great pomp and ceremony. 
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2 HN ARMS TR 0 N born in 


Caſtleton pariſh, Roxboronghſhi ire, where 


his father and brother were both, m iniſters. 


He comp! leated his education in the. Univerſity 
of Cambridgg ; and took his degree in phyſick, 
February 4, 1732, with much reputation, He 
ſoon after came to the metropo! is, where he 
Was more ſucceſsful as an aut thor than a Phy” 


lician. e 5 


In 17 37 he oubliſhed his celebrated; thoug h ; 
too licentious, poem, called,“ The CEconowy 
of Love;” which has pailed through many 
editions, more, it is to be feared, to the ad- 


vantage of the bookſeller than to the reader, 


In 


ARMSTRONG. ng 
In! 144 he produced „IThe Art of preſerving 


Health” a work, in which, an excellent critick 


_ obſerves, there is a claſſical correctneſs and 
cloſeneſs of ſtyle that are truly admirable. 

In 1746 he was appointed one of the phyſi- 
clans to the Hoſpital for lame and ſick Soldiers 


behind Buckingham Houſe; and in 1760 went 


phyſician to the army in Germany. He was 
the author of ſeveral medical works, which do 


not appear to have acquired much reputation. 


le died in September 1779; and, to the ſur- 
prize of his friends, left a conſiderable ſum or 


money, fay ed by great parfimony out ofa very 


moderate income ariſing from his half- pay. 
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T OH N LANGHORNE was a native 
85 of Kirkby-Stephen 3 in Weſtmoreland. His 
ſhaker: was the Reverend Joſeph Langhorne, 
who died when this his ſon was young. The 
place of his education is unknown; nor does it 


appear from what ſeminary he obtained the 


academical honours by which he was diſtin- 

guiſhed. About the year 1761 he was at Clare- 
Hall, Cambridge; but his name does not ap- 

pear in the Lift of Graduates either here or 


at Oxford. After entering into holy orders le 


became tutor to the ſons of Robert Cracroft, 
Efq. of Hackthorne in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 
daughter he afterwards married. In December 


176 5 he was appointed aſſiſtant at Lincoln's 
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Inn. His marriage took place in Hey 1767; 
and the death of his lady ſoon after produced 
the monody which does equal honour to the 
taſte and ſenſibility of the author, and to the 
virtues of the perſon celebrated. He was a very 
frequent and nuſcellaneous writer, both in 
verſe and proſe. Beſides a great variety of 
pieces, to which he affixed his name, he was 
| the author of many others which were anony- 
mous. Some time before his death he was 
preſented to the living of Blagden in Somerſet- 
"ſhire. He died on the firſt of April, 1779. 
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DD AMUEL JOHNSON was the eldef 
MW fon of Michael Johnſon, a bookſeller at 
Lichfield, in which city this great man was 
born on the 7th day of September, 1709. The 
chief part of his education he received under 
Mr. Hunter, maſter of the free-ſchool of his 
native city. On the 31ſt of October, 1728, 


he was admitted of Pembroke Col! lege, G 


ford, where he was entered a commoner. 
He remained i in the Univerſity about three 
years in the whole, when the inability of his 
father to ſupport him longer compelled him to 
quit the place without a degree. To maintain 
himſelf, he condeſcended to accept the office of 
unGer- maſter, or uſher, of a free-grammar- 
ſchool 


which he relinquiſhed in a very ſhort time. 
He reſided in 1733 at Birmingham, and there 


is ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced to 
Mrs. Porter, who about the year 1730 became 


his wife. 
With the ſmall property he acquired with 


this lady, he attempted to eſtabliſh a boarding- 


ſchool for young gentlemen at Edial near 


Lichfield, but without ſucceſs. On this diſ- 


appointment he quitted the country in March 


1737, in company with Mr. Garrick, and 


5 came to London, where he remained during 
the reſt of his life. 8 | 


In London he had to contend wW ith all the = 
inconveniencies which a ſtranger, poor and 
friendleſs, could encounter; and, for the 


greater part of his life, ha d no other income 
than what aroſe from his writings ; which, 
however excellent, afforded but a ſcanty and 


even precarious ſubſiſtence. In this ſtate, often 


ſtruggling with adverſity, he paſſed twenty- 
tour years from his arrival in the metropolis. 
An uniformity of life ſo unbroken can only 
be marked by the publication of his works ; 
the principal of which ſhall be enumerated. 
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On his arrival in town he engaged to write for 
»The Gentleman's Magazine; ' and in 1738 
publithed “ London, a Poem,” in imitation 
of Juvenal. About 1743 he Was employed by 
Oſborn, the bookſeller, in compiling the 
85 Catalogue of the Farlewan Library.” In 


1744 the © Life of Savage” appeared; and in 
1 746 he undertook to compile the Dictionary 4 


of the Engliſh Language,” which was not 
compleated until the year 1755. 


” "ne did not confine himſelf entirely to, this 
work. In January 1749 The Vanity of 
20 Human Wiſhes,” his ſecon :d imitation of 


Juy enal, was publiſhed. In February Irene“ 


wWaas acted at Drury Lane. In 1750 he began 
0 The Rambler,” which was continued until 


March 17 52. | 


In that year he loſt his wife, whoſe memory | 


he has perpetuated by the excellent © Sermon 


2 written on her Death. . 17 55 his Die- 
tionary was publiſhed; und the next year he 
put forth Propoſals for publiſhing Shak ſpeare, 
with notes. In 1758 he began The Idler ;” 
and the next year produced. 1 Rafſelas, Prince 


bs of Abyſſinia,” 45 - 


JOHNSON. 


T he beginning of his preſent Majeſty 8 reign 


was favourable to the fortune of Dr. Johnſon. 
He was amongſt the firſt to whom a penſion 
was offered. His acceptance of it releaſed him 
from the neceſfſity of continual application, and 
gave him a reſpite f from literary drudgery. Soon 
| afterwards he was introduced to the family of 
1 Mr. Thrale, in which he paſſed much of his 


time, until the death of that gentleman. 
In 176 5 he publiſhed his edition of © Shak- 


| 66 ſpeare; and about the ſame time had the 


degree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by 


the Univerſity of Dublin. He had before had 
the degree of Maſter of Arts given bim, 5 


"is 5 


aſked, by the Univ erſity of Oxford. 
he travelled into Scotland; and two years after- 


wards publiſhed the Narrative of his T our. 
He ſeveral times undertook the defence of Ad- 
miniſtration againſt the opponents of the Mi- 
B niſter; and it has been aſſerted, that it was 
once in contemplation to procure him a ſeat 1 in 


parliament. 


When the work, now V reprinted, was Unter- | 


taken, he engaged to furniſh the Lives of the 


ſeveral Poets. Theſe were publiſhed at two 


different times, in 1779 and 1781, and were 
| g rd "I 
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his laſt productions. His health had been ſome 
time declining; he lingered about à year, and 
died on the 1 zth of December, 1784. He 
was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey; where a 


| monument is about to be erected to his me- 
mory. 
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W. WHITEHEAD. 


IL LIAN WHITEHEAD was 


born at Cambridge. in the beginning 


of hs year 1714-1 5. His father was a baker 
in that town, who, through indolence and 


I diffipation, left nothing behind him but ſome 
E debts, which his ſon very honourably diſ- 
charged. His mother was a very amiable, 


prudent, and exemplary Woman. 


Mr. Whitehead received the firſt rudiments. 
of his education at ſome common ſchool at 
: Cambridge; but at the age of fourteen, July 6, 
1728, he was removed to Wincheſter, Js 
obtained a nomination into that College by 
means of Mr. Bromley. At ſchool he was 


always 
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18 W. WHITEHEAD. 


always of a delicate turn, and though obliged 


to go to the hills with the other boys, he ſpent 
his time there in reading either plays or poetry; 


and was alſo particularly fond of the“ Ata- 


lantis,“ and all other books of private. hiſtory or 
character. He very early exhibited his taſte 
for poetry; for, while other boys were con- 
tented with ſnewing up twelve or fourteen 
lines, he would fill half a ſheet, but always 
with Engliſh verſe. When he was fixteen he 
| wrote a whole comedy. I 
In the year 17 733, the Earl of Peterborough 
. having ag Mr. Pope at his houſe, near Southamp- 
ton, carried him to Wincheſter, to ſhew him 
| the college-ſchool. The Earl gave ten guineas 
to be diſpoſed of in prizes amongſt the bays; 
and Mr. Pope ſet them a ſubject to write upon, 
viz, PETERBOROUGH. Prizes of 3 guinea. 
each were given to fix of the boys, of whom 
Whitehead was one. The remaining ſum was 
laid out for other boys in ſubſcriptions to 
Pine” s Horace, then about to be publiſhed. 
He enjoyed for ſome little time a lucrative 
place in the college, that of prepoſitor of the 
hall. | 


At 
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treated with ſingular injuſtice, for thfough the 


force of ſuperior intereſt he was placed ſo low on 
the roll, that it was ſcarcely poſſible for him to 


ſucceed to New College. Being now ſuperan- 


nuated he left Wincheſter of courſe, deriving no 
other advantage from the college than a good 
education. by 7 
Two months after POT diſappointment at 


* 


Wincheſter, he removed to the place of his 


| nativity, where the peculiar circumſtance of 
1 by being the orphan ſon of a baker of Cam- 
: bridge gave him an unexceptionable claim to 9 
one of the ſcholarſhips founded at Clare Hall, 


by Mr. Thomas Pyke of that trade and town. 


His mother accordingly admitted him a ſizar 
of this college, under the tuition of Meſſ. 
Curling, Goddard, and Hopkinſon, Novem- 
ber 26, 1735. 
The finſt pieces he publiſhed were verſes 


nq public occaſions, the marriage of the Prince 


ot Wales in 1736, and the birth of his fon the 


preſent king in 1738. In 1741 appeared his 
epiſtle << On the Danger of writing Verſe,” 


which was followed by“ Atys and Adraſtus“ 


in 17433 ; and chat ates the * Epiltle from Ann 
Boleyn 
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* Boleyn in the Tower to King Henry the 
Eighth, “ the ſame year. His next poem was his 


Eſſay on Ridicule,” which alſo appeared in 
1743; and to thatſucceeded © Nobility, an Epiſtle 


to the Earl of Aſhburnham.” During the time 
of his being an under-graduate, he lived a very 


ſtudious life, obſerving the ſtricteſt frugality poſ- 
ſible, that he might be the leſs burthenſome to an 


affectionate mother. After taking a very credit- 
able degree, and being emancipated from thoſe 
mathematical ſtudies for which young men of 
his tribe ſeldom have much reliſh, he worte, as 
we have ſeen, rapidly though not careleſsly for 
the preſs; but this rapidity, as it did not continue 
_ through life, probal oſe at the time rather 
from a laudable defire of ſelf- maintenance, 
than any undue eagerneſs for poetical fame. 
In Jane 1742 he was elected fellow of 
5 Clare Hall. In April 1743 he loſt his mother; 
and in the ſame year commenced Maſter of 
_ Arts. His intention at that time was to take 4 
| orders; and with that view he prepared himſelf 
for the Church; but ſhortly afterwards a cir- 
cumſtance occurred, which led him to defer 
putting this defign in practice, and in the 
end occaſioned his relinquiſhing the idea en- 


I | 3 : | tirely. 
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enquiries after a? proper perſon tO take the 


Houng Viſcount, Mr. Whitehead was recom- 


upon the moſt liberal footing. 
At Michaclmas 1746 he reſigned his fel- 


N uncham, 


a 


4 


Urely. The late Earl of Jerſey was making 


| private tuition of his ſecond ſon, now be- 
come his only hope, from the death of his 

elder brother; on which account probably 
; he durſt not truſt him to the dangers of a 
7 public education, as his conſtitution appeared 
to be very delicate. Fortunately for the 


ended to his father, by Mr. Commiſſary | 
| Graves, as a perſon fully qualified for this 
ps charge. His recommendation Was 
ſucceſsful and Mr. Whitehead, when the 
offer was . did not heſitate to accept it. 

| He therefore in the ſummer of 1 745 removed 
| to the Earl's houſe, where he was Placed 5 


lowſhip; and, having now many intervals of 
leiſure, he employed himſelf in writing“ The 
© Roman Father,” which was acted in 17 50. | 
In 1754 he collected his works into a volume, 
and in the ſame year produced <6 Creula -- 
„Queen of Athens.” The exhibition of chis 
play was hardly over, beiore he was called 
upon | to attend his pupil and Lord Viſcount. 
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Nuncham, ſon to the Earl of Hareourt, in their 
travels, as their joint Governor. 


After paſſing through Germany, Italy, On it- 
zerland, and Holland, he returned to Harwich 
in September 1756. During his abſence he had 
received the badges of ſecretary and regiſter of 


the Order of the Bath; and in 1757 his 


finances were further improved by the appoint- 


ment of Poet Laureat. On his arrival in Eng- 


land he was preſſed to continue in the family 


of Lord Jerſey; and tliere and in the houſe of | 


Lord Harcourt he reſided for fourteen vears. 
In 1962 he produced „The School for 


« Lovers,” and in the ſame vear his Charge 


„eto the Poets.“ In 1770 The Trip to 
„ Scotland” was acted; and in 1774 he again 
collected his performances into two volumes. 
bs Variety” was publiſhed in 1776 ; and * The 
4 Goat's Beard” in 1777. He alſo employed 
himſelf in other dramas, dente of which finiſhed, 


5 and others imperfect, he leſt behind him in 
| manuſcript. x He died at his lodgings in 
Charles-ſtreet, Groſvenor Square, April 14, 


1785: and was buried in South Audley Chapel. 


„Thus having completed, ” ſays Mr. Ma- 


ſon, from whom all the particulars. of the pre- 
ceediug 
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ceding account are taken, his ſeventieth 
year, he died, retaining all his faculties more 

perfectly than is uſually the lot of perſons who 

live to ſuch an age. Of theſe his memory was 
the moſt remarkable, which, being always 
ſtirong, continued to that late period with no 
F diminution of vigour. And, as his reading 


and obſervation had been far more extenſive 
and various than he had occaſion to exhibit 
in that mode of writing which he chiefly em- 
ployed to convey his ſentiments, this accurate 


retention of what he had by ſtudy acquired 
* made him a living library, always open to com- 
municate its treaſures to his acquaintance, 


without obtruding itſelf upon them by any 
oſtentatious diſplay or aſſumed ſuperiority. 
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OAME JENYNS was the only ſon of 
5 Sir Roger Jenyns, of Botteſnam, in Cam- 
5 bridge, at which place he was born about 1704, 
His mother's name was Palmer, of the family 
of Sir Charles Palmer. After a common 
ſchool education, he was entered a fellow com- 
moner of St. John's College; but left the Uni- 
verſity, as was formerly the uſual practice 
with gentlemen of fortune, without taking 
f any degree. 
He early diſplayed his poetical talents. In 
1729 he publiſhed “ the Art of Dancing;“ and, 
in 1735, wrote his poetical“ Epiſtle to Lord 
Lovelace.“ This was followed by ſeveral 
others, which he collectedi into a volume in 1752. 
On 


On the publication of Hows vow e's Latin 
Poem on the 9 Immortality of the Soul,“ 


« Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil” 


other performances both in profe a and verſe, 
eithor in defence of government, or levelled 
at ſome perſons in oppoſition to the 1 
of adminiſtration. In 1776 his celebrated work, 
intituled A View of the Internal Evidence of 
* the Chriſtian Religion,” was publithed; a per- 
formance which has been commended in terms 
of the higheſt praiſe. by ſome, whilſt it has 
been ſpoken of in the fligliteſt manner by 
bothers. At the cloſe of this volume he made a 


trine of the Chriſtian religion. Speaking of his 
work, he ſays, „ Should it ever have the 
Bn | honour to be admitted into ſuch. good 
** company, they will immediately, I know, 


w eathuſiaſt or methodiſt, ſome beggar, or 
* fome madman. I ſhall therefore beg leave 


Oz Mabe © nl 


1752, Mr. Jenyns made a tranſlation of ph 
into Engliſh, which was pub! iſhed in 1558, 
in Dodſley's Collection of Poems. The“ Free 


appeared! in 17 57 and to this ſucceeded ſeveral 


he meaſures 


very explicit declaration of his belict in the doc- 
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* determine that it muſt be the work of ſome 85 


Ito aſſure them, that the author is very far 
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90 removed from all theſe characters; that he once 


perhaps believed as little as themſelves; but 


* having ſome leiſure, and more Suri he 


« employed them both in reſolving a queſ. 
tion, which ſeemed to him of ſome im. 
64 portance— Whether Chriſtianity was really 
an impoſture, founded on an abſurd, incre- 
6 dible, and obſolete fable, as many ſuppoſe it 
or whether it is what it pretends to be, a Re- 
velation, communicated to mankind by the 
IE interpoſition of tome Supernatural Power? 
On a candid enquiry, he ſoon. found that 
< the firſt was an abſolute impoſſibility ; and 


«© that its pretenſions to the latter were founded 


on the moſt ſolid grounds. In the furthei 


0 purfuits of his examination, he perceived at 


every ſtep new lights ariſing, and ſome of the 
_* brighteſt from parts of it the moſt obſcure, 
a but productive of the cleareſt proofs, becauſe 


« equally beyond the power of human arti- 


« fice to invent, and human reaſon to diſ- 
„ cover. Theſe arguments, which have con- 
« vinced him of the divine origin of this reli- 
„gion, he has here put together in as clear and 
„ conciſe a manner as he was able, thinking 


** they might have the ſame effect upon others; 
ED | 6 and 
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« and being of opinion, that, if there were a 


few more true Chriſtians in the world, it 


« would be beneficial to themſelves, and by no 


« means detrimental to the publick.” 


In 1782 he publiſhed © Diſquiſitions on 
te ſeveral ſubjects;“ which produced anſwers, 
both grave and comic, from different hands, 
and with different degrees of merit. He con- 


tinued writing almoſt to the cloſe of his life ; 
: and he had the felicity to preſerve his faculties 


unimpaired, and his ſpirits undiminiſhed, to his Io 


lateſt period. 


He was introduced into the ſenate under the 
patronage of Sir Robert Walpole, and was 
elected, firſt, for the county of Cambridge in 
the year 1741. He repreſented it again in 
the parliament of 174). In that of 1754 he 
was member for Dunwich in Suffolk; and i in 


1761 took his ſeat for the town of Cambridge, 
which place he continued to repreſent ſo tong 
as he remained in Parliament. 


In 1755 he was appointed one of the lords 
of trade and plantations, a poſt which he held 
during every change of adminiſtration, until 
It was aboliſhed in the year 1780. He was in 
Several an adherent of the miniſter for the time 
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being; and was a uſeful, active, and diligent 
member of the Houſe of Commons, though he 
| ſhared, as he admitted 1 in one of his Poems, no 
gift of tongue. 
Hie had been twice married: fir to Miſs 
Soame, to whom his father had been guardian; 
and afterwards to the lady whom he left his 
widow. He died the 18th of December, 1787, 
at his houſe in Tilney-ſtreet; and on his death - 
bed, ſays a late writer, he reviewed his life, 
and with a viſible gleam of joy he gloried in the 
belief that his little book on Chriſtianity had 


been uſeful. He ſpoke of his death as one pre- 


5 pared to die. He did not ſhrink from it as an 


eil, nor as a puniſhment; but met it with 


decent firmneſs, as his original deſtiny, the kind 
releaſe from what was worſe, the Kinder fum- 
mons to all chat! is better. 


INDEX 


ENGLISH POETS. 


Acapentcar, education, one of Milton: 's objeAions to 


it, i. 128. 


Adams, Paz rſon, of "Fielding not Edward but William 
_ Young, vi. 75. 


 ApD180N, JosEPH, Wee to bave taken the 165 of 


his Dialogues on Medals from Dryden's Effay on Dra- - 
matic Poetry, R. 131. His life, iii. 100. Born at 
Milſton, in Wiltſhire, May 1, 1672, ib. The various 


ſchools at which he received inſtruction, ib. Cultivates 


an early friendſhip with Steele, 102, Lends 100/. to 
| Dh TTT. ads. 


200 INDEX TO THE LIVES OF 
Steele, and reclaims it by an execution, 103. Entered 
at Oxford, 1687, ib. Account of his Latin poems, 104, 
Account of his Engliſh poems, 1056. On being intro. 
duced by Congreve to Mr. Montague, becomes a cour- 
tier, 107. Obtains a penſion of 3oo!. a year, that he 
might be enabled to travel, 108. Publiſhes his travels, 
109. Succeeds Mr. Locke as Commiſſioner of Ap. 
peals, as a reward for his poem, The Battle of Blen- 
„heim, 111. Went to Hanover with Lord Halifax, 
ib. Made Underſecretary of State, ib. Writes he 
opera of Roſamond, ib. Aſſiſts Steele in writing the 


Tender Huſband, 112. Goes to Treland with Lord 


Wharton as Secretary, ib. Made Keeper of the Re- 


cords in Birmingham's Tower, ib. The oppoſite cha- 


racters of him and Wharton, 113. His reaſon for re. 


ſolving not to remit any fees to his friends, 114. 


Wrote in the Tatler, ib. Wrote in the Spectators, 115. 
His tragedy of Cato brought on the ſtage, and ſupported 
both by Whigs and Tories, 123, 126. Cato warmly 
attacked by Dennis, 127. Other honours and enmi- 


ties ſhewed to Cato, 129. Cato tranflated both into Ita- 


| Han and Latin, ib. Writes in the Guardian, 130. 
is ſignature in the Spectator and Guardian, 131. De- 
clared by Steele to have been the author of the Drum- 
mer, with the ſtory on which that comedy is founded, 
ib. Wrote ſeveral political pamphlets, 132. Twenty- 
three of the papers in the Spectator aſcribed to him, 134. 
Appointed Secretary to the Regency, 135. In 1715 

_ publiſhes the Freeholder, 136. Marries the Counteis 


of Warwick, Aug. 2, 1716, 137. Secretary of State, | 


1717, but unfit for the place, and therefore reſigns it, 
©: | ER 580 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 20r 
139. Purpoſes writing a tragedy on the death of So- 
_ crates, ib. Engages in a Defence of the Chriſtian 
Religion, ib. Had a defign of writing an Engliſh dic- 
tionary, 140. His controverſy with Steele on the Peer- 
age Bill, 141. During his laſt illneſs ſends for Gay, 
informs him that he had injured him, and promiſes, if 
he recovered, to recompenſe him, 145. Sends for the 
young Earl of Warwick, that he might ſee how a Chriſ- 
tian ought to die, 146. Died June 17, 1719, 147, 
His character, ib. The courſe of his familiar day, 152. 
His literary character, 156. Account of his works, 157. 
Extracts from Dennis's Obſervations on Cato, 167, 
Conſidered as a critick, 191. Commended as a teacher 
of wiſdom, 195. Character of his proſe works, 196. 
A converſation with Pope on Tickell's tranſlation of 
Homer, iv. 43- Becomes a rival of Pope, v. 58. Sup- 5 
poſed to have been the tranſlator of the Lad, e 5 5 5 
under the name of Tickell, 64. 
| AKENSIDE, Dr. Mark, his opinion of Dyer's Fleece, PF; 
309, His life. vi. 97. Son of a butcher at Newcaſtle. 5 
upon Tyne, born 1724; deſigned for a Diſſenting mi 
niſter, but turns his mind to phyſick, ib. Pleaſures 
of Imagination publiſhed, 1744, 98. Studies at Leyden,. 
and becomes M. D. 1744, 99. An enthuſiaſtic friend: 
| to liberty, and a lover of contradiftion, ib. Practiſes 
phyſick at Northampton and Hampſtead, 101, Settles EL 
in London, ib. Allowed 3ool. a year by Mr. Dyſon, 1 
ib. By his writings obtains the name both of a wit i 
and ſcholar, 103. Died 1776, ib. Character of his 
works, ib. VFC 
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Allen, Mr, of . praiſed by Pope — his Satires, v. 
115. 
Amoret, Lady Sophia Murray tri by Waller under 
that name, ii. 7» 
Arbutbnot, Dr. with Pope, ſuppoſed. to have aſſiſted Gay 
in writing Three Hours after Marriage, iv. 6. Sketch 
of his character, v. 112. The firſt volume of the Me- 
moirs of Scriblerus publiſhed by n in conjunttion with 
Pope and Swift, 116. | 
Arcades, writtea by Milton, about 1637, b 129. 
: Ariofto, ſome lines of, from which Pope ſeems to have 
borrowed the ſentiments of his own epitaph, v. 229. 
ARMSTRONG, JOHN, his life, vi. 178. Born in the pa- 7 
riſh of Caſtieton, Roxboroughſhire, ib. Compleated | 
his education i in the Univ erſity of Cambridge, ib. Takes 
his degree in phylick with much reputation, ib. More : 
ſucceſsful as an author than a Phyſician, ib. Pub- MR 
liſhes the Economy of Love i in 1737, ib. Publithes ME 
the Art of preſerving Health in 1744, 179. - Appointed | 
one of the phyſicians to the hoſpital for lame and fick 
ſoldiers, 1746, ib. Went as phyſician to the army in 
Germany in 1769, id. Died in September 1779, ib. 
| Aftro! 0 V. the credit given to it in the laſt century, i. 277. 
Atterbury, Biſhop, his inſcription on the monument of Phi- ' 
lips, ii. 95. Pope examined before the Lords on the 
trial of, v. 71. Preſents Pope with a Bible at their laſt 
interview, 72. | 1 DO 5 | 


Aubigney, Lady, carries a commiſſion en Charles I. to 
Sir Nicholas Criſpe, ii. 21. 


Authors, their promiſes like the vows of lovers, It. 154. 
Hare a deſire of appearing to have done every thing by 
chance, 
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chance, 238. Criticiſm, a proper check on bad ones, 


v. 119. The impropriety of editors in altering the 


Fame Wworke of authors, 245. 


1 


Buicon, Francis Lord, the life prefixed to the edition 


of his wor ks, 1740, written by Mallet, vi. 90. 


Bayes, that character deſigned for Dryden, ii. 168. That 
character ſuppoſed alſo to be celigned for Davenant and 


Sir Robert Howard, 169. 


Beaumont and Fletcher, their plots in ; Spanih lone, ii. 


e 
Beauty, diſguſtingly 1 1. 81. 


Bentley, Dr. his n on n Pope's tranſlation of Homer, : 


V. 184. 
Bernardi, Major John, died i in Newgate in 1736, v. 212. 
Belterten, a picture of him painted by Pope, . . 


Bible, the veneration always paid to ſacred hiſtory, i. 78. 


Biography, impediments 1 in the way of, iii. 144. 


© BLACKMORE, Sir RICHARD, charged by Dryden with 
ſtealing the plan of Prince Arthur from him, ii. 19. 
| "Libs Dryden in his Satire upon Wit, 210. His life, 
111, 279. Born at Corſham, in Wiltſhire, ib. Edu- 


cated at Weſtminſter, and entered at Edmund Hall, ib. 


Took the degree of M. A. 1676, ib. Made Doctor 


of Phy licks at Padua, 280, "Fox a ſhort time a ſchool- 


maſtery 
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_ maſter, ib. Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, Apr, 
12, 1687, 281. Refided at Sadler's Hall, Cheapſide, ib. 
| Wrote for fame, or to engage poetry in the cauſe of 
virtue, ib. Publiſhed his Prince Arthur, 1695, 282. 
Made Phyfician in Ordinary to King William, and 
knighted, 284. His paraphraſe of Job, 1700, 283. 
His Satire on Wit, the ſame year, 286. Creation, a 
philoſophical poem, 1712, 288, His account of wit, 
294. Obſervations on the Tale of a Tub, 296. Ex- 
tract from his Eſſay on the Spleen, 298. Cenſor of the 
College of Phyſicians, 1716, 299. His New Verſion of 
Pſalms, ib. His Alfred, 1723, 300. Becomes de- 
ſpiſed as a poet, and neglected as a phyfician, ib, 
Wrote many books on phyſick, 301. His cenſure of 
Hippocrates's Aphoriſms, 302. His opinion of learn - 
ing, 303. Died Oct. 8, 1729, 304. His character 2 
an author, 305. Extract from his Prince Arthu: » 308, 


- Hah Verſe, characterized, vi. 104. | | 
"a Blount, Martha, ſome account of her acquaintance with 


Pope, v. 126. 
Bolingbroke, Lord, ſuppoſed to have declared his opinions = 
to Mr. Hooke, though he concealed them from Pope, 


v. 103. Pope leaves his manuſcript papers to him, 129, 8: 


Buras 1400 copies of the Patriot King, printed by Pope, 
without his knowledge, 130. Employs Mallet to tra- 

duce the memory of Pope, and Warburton defcnds it, 
131. Leaves his works to Mallet, vi. 93. 7 
| Bower, Archibald, patronized by Lord Lyttelton, vi. 137. 
BROOME, WILLIAM, born in Cheſhire, iv. 301, Edu- 
- cated upon the foundation at Eton, and ſent to St. John's 
College, ib. hag corjunRtion with Ozll and Oldul- 

e Worth, 
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worth, tranſlates the Iliad, oz. Aſſiſts Pope in the 
notes to the Iliad, ib. Some pieces of his in Pope's 

Miſcellanies, ib. Aſſiſted Pope in the tranſlation of the 
| Odyſſey, 303; and in the notes to the Iliad, v. 39. 
And in the tranſlation of the Odyſſey, ib. Wen the 
notes to Pope's Odyſſey, 188. | 
Brown, Thomas, aniwers Dryden's Hind and Panther, i Il. 
184. Some account of him, ib. 


Brun, Le, ſaving of Prior to the King of France on the ” 
patotings of, iii. 323. 


5 Bucking ham, Edmund Duke of, Pope's epitaph on | him, | 
v. 327. The Vihtor's critictims, 328. | 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, JOHN SHEFFIELD, Duke of, | 
- charaCterizes Dryden under the character of Baves, in — 
the Rehearſal, ii. 168. His life, 111, 206. Son of Edmund _ | 
Earl of Mulgrave, was born in 1649, ib. Not ſatisfied 2 
with his tutor, undertakes his own education at twelve j 
years of age, ib, Served under Prince Rupert, inthe war j 
againſt the Dutch, 207, Commanded an independent 3 

_ troop of horſe, ib. Had a quarrel with the Earl of | 
Rocheſter, ib. Served at fea in the Dutch war in l 
1672, ib, Obtains a Garter, and made Gentleman of ö 
the Bed- chamber, 209. Entered into the French ſee- f 
vice, ib. Lieutenant of Vorkſhire, and Governor of | 
Hull, ib. Sent with 2000 men to the relief of Tangier, : 2 
ib. Accepts places under King James, whom he at- : 
tends to maſs, 210. Acquieſces in the Revolution, 211. g 
Made Marquis of Normanby in 1694, 212. Receive! h 


into the Cabinet Council, with a penſion of 3, ocol. ib. 
Said to have courted Queen Anne, when young, ib. 
Made Lord Privy Seal, ib. Lord Lieutenant of the 
North ; | 
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North Riding of Yorkſhire, 213. Made Duke of Nor. 
manby, and after of Buckinghamſhire, ib. Joined the 


Tories, ib. Offered the Chancellorſhip, which he re- 
- fuſed, ib. Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold, ib. 
After the Queen's death oppoſed the Court, ib. Died 


Feb. 24, 1720 21, ib, His character, 214. His cha- 

racter as a writer, 215. %%% i 

Budget, Euflace, writes the Epilogue to Philips's tranſla- 

tion of Racine's Andromache, v. 277. 

Burnet, Giltert, Obſervations on Dryden's Anſwer to 
his Remarks on Varillas, ii. 181. | 


BUTLER, SAMUEL, bis life, i. 256. Born in 16:2, ib. 


Suppoſ:d ro be the ſon of a farmer at Strenſham, Vor- 


ceſterſhire, 2 57. Not known n whether he was of either 
Univerſity, 238. Clerk to a Juſtice of the Peace in | 
| Worceſterſhire, 179. Amuled himſelf in Mufick and 

Painting, 259- Taken 1ato the family of the Countels | 


of Kent, ib. nn into the family of Sir S. Luke, 


260. Secretary to the Earl of Carbury, and Steward of 
Ludlow Caſtle, ib. Married Mrs. Herbert, ib. Part 


I. of Hudibras, publiſhed 3 in 1663, ib. Part II. 1664, 
261. Suppoſed to have heen Secretary to the Duke of 
Buckingham, when Chancellor of Cambridge, ib. 


Story of his being to be introduced to the Duke of 


Bucks, by Mr. Wycherlev, 262. Part III. of Huli- 


bras publiſhed, 1678, 263. Died 1680, and interred in 

the church-yard of Covent Garden, 264. Reported to 
have received 1000. a year of the Treaſury, ib. Mr. | 
Barber cauſed a monument to be erected to his memory 


in Weſtminſter Abbey, ib. The ip ſeription, 265. Three 
volumes of his Polhymous Works publiſhed, ib. Two 


volumes 


oe. 


6 
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volumes more, by Mr. Thyer, of Mancheſter, ib. 
He ridiculed the inſtitution of the Royal Society, 265. 
Character of his Hudibras, 267. Aſſiſted Buckingham 
in writing the Rehearſal, ii. 168, Bo | 


Cannon, two obſervations on the danger of, iii. 207, 
| Cato, rather a poem in dialogue than a play, lit. 165. 
Extracts from Mr. Dennis's Ovſervations, 167. 
CawTHORN, Jauks, his life, vi. 149. Born at or near 
| Sheffield, 1720, ib. Receives his education partly at 
Rotherham, and oartly. at Rukby Lonſdale, ib. Em- 
ployed as uſher of Mr. Clare's ſchool in London, whoſe : 
ſiſter he married, ib. Choſen maſter of Tunbridge 
ſchool, ib. Founds a library, in conjunction with the 
company of Skinners, which is annexed to Tunbridge 
ſchool, ib. Publiſhes his poem of Abelard to Eloiſa, 
1746, 150. In the general intercourſe of life generous _ 
and friendly, but in the conduct of his ſchool ſingularly 
harſh and ſevere, ib. Died April Is, 1761, ib. His 
epitaph, ib. 
Cecilia, St. the Ode for be Anniverſary undertaken at 
the defire of Steele, 169. 
Character, not to be drawn from a perſon's 8 own letters, 
v. 144. 1 
5 Charles I. tries the Sortes Firgiliane, | 1. 15, Charged with 
> ee inſerting 
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| inſerting a prayer in the Icon Bafilike, taken from Side 
ney's Arcadia, which is, however, ſuppoſed to have 
been interpolated by Milton, 151. 
Charles II. employs Salmaſius to write in defence of 
his father Charles I. and Monarchy, 152. Paſſes an 
Act of Oblivion to all except the Regicides, 177. 
Chaucer, Gergry, January and May; and the Pro'ogue 
to the Wite of Bath, 822 into modern mY In; by 
Pope, 7. | 
Cheerful man characterized, i. 418. 
Cbilling cvorib, Dr. for a ſhort time embraced Popery, ll. 
178. | | | N 
| CHURCHILL, CHARLES, born in 1731, vi. 152. Re- 
ceives his education at Weſtminſter ſchool, ib. Ordained 
by Dr. Sherlock, Biſhop of London, 153. Succeeds 
his father as curate and lecturer of St John's, ib. Pub 
liſhes the Roſciad in 1961, 155 Publiſhes the Prophe- 
cy of Famine, 156. His latter works manifeſtly inferior 
to his earlier productions, ib. Sczparates from his wife, | 
and throws off his clerical character, 157. t Nov. 
4. 1764, and buried at Dover, ib. 
Cibber, Mr. the lives of the poets not written by him, 
but by one Robert Shiels, iv. 51. Appointed Poet 
Laureat, 149. Tak es umbrage at the Volunteer Lau- 
reat, 1 52. Celebrated by Pope in his laſt book of the 
Dunciad, v. 119. He reſents the affront in a pam- 
- phlet, ib. 
Clarendon, Lord, the tory of Smith 0 employed to als 
ter his hiſtory, falſe, iti. 32. 
Clergy, Milton ; objeRtions to entering into the mini, | 
i. 126. 


Cliford, 
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 Cliford, Martin, attacks Dryden's Conqueſt of Grenada, 
with a ſpecimen, ii. 146. Affiſted Buckingham in 
writing the Rehearſal, 168, | | OR 
. Coal-pit, compared to the ſun, ii. 24. e 
Collier, Feremy, account of his dif pute on the entertain- 
ments of the ſtage, lil. 264. „ - 
CoLLINS, WILLIAM, his life, v. 296. Born as Chi- 
cheſter, 1720, ib. Admitted at Wincheſter College, 
1733, ib. Came to London about 1744, a literary ad- 
venturer, 297. His uncle leaves him about 20007. 298. 
IIis character, 300. Troubled with diteaſe and inlanitv, 
301. Died 1756, ib. His works characterized, 303. 
6 Coloni es, obſervations on the ſettlement of, iv. 168. More 
politic to remove grievances than to drive men to ſeck 
thelter in foreign countries, ib. Crimes committed | by. 
the diſcoverers of new regions, 169. 

Compoſition, different methods of, v. 157. | 
Compton, Sir Spencer, preſents Thomſon with twenty gui- 
neas, for having dedicated Winter to bim, v. 220. 
Comus, the maſque of, fiſt attcd in 1634, i. 127. De- 
rived. trom Homer's Circe, 1b, The fact on which it 
was founded, ib. Suppoſed by the editor to be derived 

{rom the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, 128. Acted 
April 5, 1750, for the benefit of a grand=daughter of 
Jlitton, 210, Characterized, 219. 1 8 
ConaREkVE, WILLIAM, his life, i. 256. Deſcended 
from a family in Staffordſhire, ib. Born about 1672, 
2b. The place uncertain, 257. Firſt educated at Kil- 
Kenny, afterwards at Dublin, ib. Entered at the Middle 
Temple, but paid little attention to Statutes or Reports, 
258. The Old Batchelor, his firſt dramatic labour, 
Vor. i. IP 16935 
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1693, 259. This play procured him the patronage of 
Halifax, who made him a Commiſſioner for licenfing 
Coaches; and places in the Pipe-office and Cuſtoms, 
260, Account of this comedy, ib. The Double 
Dealer, 1694, 261. Love for Love, 1695, 262, 
_ Mourning Bride, 1697, 263. Defends the ſtage againſt 
Collier, 265, Writes the Way of the World, 26). 
| Retires from the world as a writer, ib. Made Secre- 
tary for the Iſland of Jamaica, 269. Wiſhed to be 
conſidered rather as a gentleman than an author, ib, 
His converſation with Voltaire, ib. Loſes his fight, 
270. Died Jan. 29, 1728-9; buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey; and a monument erefted by the Ducheſs of 
Marlborough, to whom he left 10,000). ib. His cha- N 
. racter as an author, 271. . : thy 
| Conſtantia and Philetus, written by couley, at twelve a 
years or age, ii. 8. | 
Conway, Lord, taken vp for ei . in Waller's 
Plot, ii. 26. After being examined ſeveral times by : 
the Lords, is admitted to bail, 30. | 
Corbet, Mrs. Pope's "rs on 17 with the F 
8 remarks, v. 216. 
' CowLEY, ABRAHAM, his lite, 3. * 5. Dr. Sprat's Life 
| . 1 rather a Funeral Oration than an Hiſtory, : 
The fon of a grocer, and born in 1618, ib. Be- 
came a poet from reading 3 Fairy Queen, 6 
Educate at Weſtminſter ſchool, Could not retain 
the rules of grammar, ib. A 3 of Poems printed 1 
ia his thirteenth year, 8. Wrote Pyramus and Thiſbe 


at ten years of age, and Conſtantia and Philetus at 


welve, ib. Remeves to eee in 1636, 9. Ejected 
| from | 
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from Cambridge, and takes ſhelter at St. John's College, 
Oxford, in 1643, 10. Employed in cyphering and de- 
cyphering the letters between the King and Queen, 11. 
Writes his Miſtreſs without being in love, ib. Secre- 
tary to Lord Jermyn at Paris, 13. Some of his letters 
preſerved in Brown's Miſcellanea Aulica, ib. His opi- 
nion of the Scotch Treaty, 14. Sent back from Paris, 
under pretence of privacy and retirement, 16. Seized 
by the uſurping powers, and obliged to give ſecurity of 
1,000/, 17. Suppoſed to relax from his loyalty, ib. 
\ Purpoſes to retire to America, ib. Takes up the cha- 
radter of a phyſician, 18, Writes a Copy of Verſes oa 
the Death acl aa ib. Made Doctor of Phyſick at 
Oxford, 1657, 20. Writes in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
aftiom, ib. Studies Botany, and writes {everal Books 
on Plants in Latin, ib. Superior to Milton in Latin 
poetry, 21. His Cutter of Coleman-ftreet treated with 
great ſeverity. and cenſured as a ſatire on the King's 
party, 23. Retires into Surrey, 25. Obtains a leaſe of 
the Queen's lands, 26. His letter to Dr. Sprat, 27. 
Died at Chertſey, 1667, and buried with great pomp, 
near Chaucer and Spenſer, 28. Charles II. faid, Cow- 
ley had not left behind him a better man in England, ib. 
Was at one time too much praiſed, at another too much 
neglected, 29. Critical remarks on his poems, 36. 
The laſt and beſt of the Metaphy ſical Poets, 57. Re- 
1 that ſpirics operate on the mind by ſuppeſtion, 
Deſcribes Heaven negatively, 87. Read much, 

10 bortowed little, 88. His character as a poet, ib, 
Character of, by Sir John Denham, 114. : 
crab. Zachary, elected Provoſt of Eton, ii. 40. 


EZ e 
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 Craogs, James, Pope's epitaph on him, v. 213. The 
" Viſitor's criticiſms on it, 214. 


TCriſpe, Sir Nicholas, aſſiſted the King with 100,000). ij, 


21. Forms a plot in favour of the King, ib. 
' Criticiſm, not criminal, v. 188. A proper reſtraint on 
bad writers, 189. : — | | 
Cromwell, Oliver, commenced Protector with kingly 
power, i. 156. Infance of Milton's: flattery of, 138. 
Verſed in ancient hiſtory, ii. 33. Character of Waller's 
panegvric on, ib. Deſirous of the title of King, 341. 
Cromwell, Mr. an early correſpondent of Pope, v. . 
1 Crowns, thoughts on the influeace of, iv. 117. | 


__ CUNnNINGHAM, JOHN, his life, vi. 163. Born at Dub- 


lin in 1729, ib. Educated at the grammar-ſchool of 
Drogheda, üb. Becomes attached to the theatre, ib. 
L Love 1 ina Mist produced by him. before he was ſeventeen 

years old, ib. Comes to England with the manager of 
a ſtrolling company, 164. Obtained little reputation as 
an actor, ib. Died Sept. 18, 1773, 166. His epi- 
taph, ib. ; : 
curl. Mr. called before the Lords for publiſhing letters 
between Pops. and Bene noblemen, and diſcharged, 
v. 88. | 


:DAVENANT, 


D. 


Darznant, Sir William, his life ſaved by the inter- 
cebſſion of Milton, who is afterwards ſaved by the inter- 
ceſſion of Davenant, i. 173. In conjunction with Dry- 
den, alters Skakſpeare's Tape, Il. 132. The quick- 
nels of his fancy, ib. . 5 
David#is, written by Cowley when at Cambridge, Js 9. 
Defizned to be extended to twelve books, 76. Only 
four of which were completed, 77. Various ſpecimens 
ok, ib. Said by Rymer to be e to 5 N 
of Taſſo, 86. 


= Death, a voyage, i. 47. | h 
DENHAM, Sir Joan, born at Dublin in TTY . 1} 
Son of Sir John Denham, of Eſſex, Chief Juſtice of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, and afterwards one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer in England, ib. 
London, and went to Oxford, 1631, ib. More given 
to dice and cards than ſtudy, ib. Removed to Lincoln's 
Ian, 103. Divides ſtudy between law and poetry, ib. 
Employed in carrying on the King's correſpondence, 
104. Conveys James Duke of York from London 
into France, 105. Reſides in France, ib. The re- 
meins of his eſtate fold by parliament, 106. Re- 
warded for his loyalty by being made {urveyor of 
the King's buildings, and Knight of the Bath, ib. 
Died in March, 1668, and buried in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey near Cowley, 107. A father of Engliſh poetry, 
| 2 3 


Educated in 


100 
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108. His character as a poet, ib. Cooper's Hill con- 
fers on him the rank and dignity of an original author, 
110. His verſions of Virgil not pleaſing ; but taught 
Dryden to pleaſe better, 113. 

Dennis, Fobn, attacks Addiſon's Cato; Tri 127. Pope 
writes a narrative of his madneſs, 128. The reſpect to 

be paid to the opinion of an audience, 161. Savape's 

epigram on him, iv. 118, Enraged by Pope's Eſſay on 

_ Criticiſm, v. 14. Attacks the Rape of the Lock, 26. 
Attacks the Temple of Fame, 27. Pope publiſhes a 

Narrative of the Phrenzy of Jobn Dennis, 28. : 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, embraced Poperv, ii. 28, 

_ Digby, Hon. Robert, and his ſiſter Mary, Pope's epirap 1 

on them, v. 218. The Viſitor's criticiſms, - 219. 

e Wentworth, Earl of . See Ros con- 

: e See Marriage. | | | 

7 "Dobſon, Mr. attemprs to tranſlate Pope 8 Efay on Man i in 

to Latin verſe, „ | 

Doaſiey, Mr. ſummoned before the Lords for publiing 

| Whitehead's poem, called Manners, v. 115. f 

Donne, Dr. ſpecimens of his metaphyſical poetry, i. 37. 

Some of his Satires publiſhed by Pope, v. 111. 

Dons Ex, CHARLES SACKVILLE, Earl of, life of, ii. 

_ 82. Born Jan. 24, 1637, ib. Educated under a private 

tutor, and travelled through Italy, ib. Member for 

Eaſt Grinſtead in the firſt parliament after the Reſtora- 
tion, ib. Becomes a favourite of King Charles II. ib. 
One of his frolicks, 83. A volunteer in the fleet under 
the Duke of York, 84. Made a gentleman of the bed- 

: chamber, and ſent on wort embaſſies to France, ib. 

5 5 =D 5 Receives 
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Receives favourable notice from King James, 85, Con- 
curs to the Revolution, ib. A favourite of King Wil- 

ham, Chamberlain of the Houſchold, and Knight of 
the Garter, 86. Died at Bath Jan. 19, 1705-6, ib. 
His character, ib. 5 | 

Dorſet, Charles Duke of, 1 8 epitaph on bim, v. 106. 
Criticiſms on it, 205. 

Drama. See Stage. 

Dx DEN, JoEN, Milton thought bim a good rhymiſt; 
but no poet, 1.205, His opinion of Lord Roſcommor's 
Eſſay on tranſlated Verſe, 304. His life, ii. 121. Born 
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at Aldwincle, Northamptonſhire, Augult 9, 1631, ib. 


— Ac 
2. 


Said to have inherited an eftat2 of 2001. a year, and to 
have been bred an Anabaptiſt, 122, Educated in Weſt- 
minſter ſchool under Dr. Buſby, ib. Admitted Batche- 
lor at Cambridge, 1653, ib. His firſt poem on the 
death of Lord Haſtings, 1b. Wrote Heroic Stanzas on 
the late Lord Protector (Cromwell), and on the Reſto- 
ration Aſtrea Redux, 124. Commenced a writer for 
the ſtage about 1663, 126. His fiſt play, the Wild 
Gallant, ib. Publiſhed the Rival Ladies, 1664, 127. 
Joins Sir Robert Howard in avriting the Indian Queen, 


ib. The Indian Emperor, intended for a ſequel to the 
Indian Queen, publiſhed 1667, ib. Publiſhed his An- 
| | nus Mirabilis, 1667, 128. Has a controverly with Sir 
Robert Howard on dramatic rhy me, 130. Succceds Sir 
5 W. Davenant as Poet Laweat, 131. Publiſhes his El- 
| ſay on Dramatic Poetry, ib. Secret Love, or the Mai- 


den Queen, ib. Sir Martin Marr-a'l, 132. In con- 
2 with Davenant, alters Shakſpeare's Tempeſt, 
= His quiet diſturbed by Settle” 5 Empieſs of Moroc- 
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co, ib. His Mock Aſtrologer, dedicated to the Duke 


of Newcaſtle, 142. Tyrannic-Love, or the Virgin 


_ Martyr, 143. Conqueſt of Grenada, 144, That play 


attacked by Martin Clifford, 146. Settle vindicates 
himſelf, 147. His Marriage A-!a-Mode, dedicated to 


the Earl of Rocheſter, 155, The Aſſignation, or Love 


in a Nunnery, dedicated to Sir Charles Sedley, ib, 
Amboyna, 156. Troilus and Creſſida, altered from 


Sbak peare, ib. The Spaniſh Fryar, ib. The Duke 


of Guiſe, written in conjunction with Lee, 157. Al- 


bion and Albianus, with ſome account of the plan, and 


a ballad upon it, 158. State of Innocence and Fall of 


| Man, ib. Many hundred copies in MS. before it was 


printed, 160. Aureng Zcbe, ib. All for Love, or the 
World well loſt, founded on the ſtory of Antony and 


Cleopatra, 161, Limberham, or the Kind Keeper, 162, 
h eipus, formed by him and Lee from Sophocles, ib. 
Don Sebaſtian, 163. Ampnytrion, derived from Plau- 

tus and Moliere, ib. Cleomenes, 164. King Arthur, 

ib. Love Triumphant, 165. Did not ralſe his fortune 


by the number of his pieces, ib. Uſed to add a pre face 
of criticiſm to his plays, 166, Wrote prologues to many 
plays, the price of which was two guineas, and afterwards 
Taiſed to three guineas, 167, Contracted to furniſh four 


| Plays a year, ib. In 1678 produced fix full plays, ib. 
Attacked by criticks, and oppoſed by rivals, 168. Cha- 


raderiſed by the name of Bayes in the Rehearſal, ib. 
Neither criticks nor rivals did him harm, 171. Repeis 


_ cenſure by an adamantine confidence, ib, Way-latd and 


| beaten for being ſuppoſed to have been the author of an 
Eſſay on Satire, 172. Hlis name thought necetlary for 
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the ſucceſs of every poetical and literary performance, 
173. He wrote the lives of Poly bius, Lucian, and Plu- 

tarch, and tranſlated the fi: book of Tacitus, ib, Aſ- 
ſiſted in tranſlating Ovid's Epiſtles, and adds a preface 
on tranſlation, 174. Writes Abſalom and Achitophel, 
which is ſeveral times an{wered, ib. Medal, which is 
anſwered by Settle and others, 176. After the acceſſion 
of James, declared himſeif a convert to Popery, 178. 
Engaged to defend the papers found in the ſtrong box 
of Charles II. 180. Tranſlates Maimburg's Hiftory of 
the League, and the life of Francis Xavier, ib. Sup— 
poſed to have undertaken to tranfiate Varillas* Hiſtory 
of Hereſies, and to have an{wered Burnet, 181, Bur- 
nei's obſervation on the Anſwer, ib. Publiſhes the Hind 
and Panther, which is anſwered by the Earl of Halifax, 
Prior, Tom Brown, &c. 183. Writes on the birth of f 
A Prince, 186. At the Revolution, loſes the place of 
Laurcat, 187. Celebrates Shadwell's inauguration in 
Mac Flecknoe, ib. Lord Dorſet is faid io have conti- 
nucd the ſalary of Laurcat to him, ib. In 1690, writes 
Don Sebaſtian; and in 1691, four other diamas, 189. 
Ta 1653, publiſhes his tranſlation of Juvenal and Per- 
ſius, ib. Purpoſes writing an epic poem, either on 
Arthur or the Black Prince, ib. He charged Bfackmote 
with ſtealing his plan, 191. In 1694, begins his tranſla- 
ion of Virgil, which he publithes in 1697, ib. 
Trauſlates Freſnoy's Art of Painting into Engliſh proſe, 
ib. Fables, his laſt work, publiſhed in 1699, 192. 
Doubts reſpecting the perſon who firſt ſet the Ode on St, 
Cecilia's Day, to muſick, ib. Died in Gerard-{treet | 
May 1, 1701, 193. A wild ſtory reſpecting his ture - 
ER | | Tab 
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ral, ib. Buried amongſt the Poets i in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, 199. A monument erectcd to his memory by the 
Duke of Buckinghamſhire, ib. Account of his de. 
ſcendants, 200. His character as deſcribed by Con- 
| greve, ib. Differently deſeribed by Dr. Johnſon, 202. 
Copy of the agreement with Jacob Tonſon, to pay him 
2:0 guineas for 10,000 verſes, 215. Said to have re- 
ceived zool. from the Ducheſs of Ormond, as a compli. 
meat for his Fables, 218. Said to have received 401. 
from a muſical ſociety for the uſe of Alexander's Feaſt, 
ib. In his younger years put confidence in N 
aſtrology, 219. His character as a poet and critick, 221, 
The father of Engliſh criticiſm, ib. Criticiſms on va- 
rious paſſages of his poems, 241. Specimen of Mil. 
borne? s criticiſm on Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil, 277. 
His obſervations on Ry mer's Remarks on the trage dies | 
of the laſt age, 305. Copy of a letter to his ſons in 
Italy, 321. Declares that Swift will never be a poet, iv. 
; 241. Compared with Pope, v. 160. Wrote merely 
for the people, ib. His proſe works characterized, 163. 
_ Compoſed without conſideration, and publiſhed withqut 
correction, ib. 
Dryden, John, jun. writer of The Huſband his 930 | 
Cuckold, ii. 200, 
| DuKE, RICHARD, his life.” iti, 40. Bred at Weſtmin: | 
fer, and took his Maſter's Degree at Cambridge 1682, 
= Prebendary of Glouceſter, and chaplain to Queen | 
Anne, 42. Died February 10, 1710-11, ib. 1 
Dunciad, the part Savage was ſuppoſed to have in pub- 
liſhing it, iv. 118. 
D VER, JoHN, his life, v. 395. Born j in 1700, at Abe r- 
5 | | glaſney, 
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glaſney in Caermarthenſnite, 305. Educated at Weſt- 
minſter, and deſigned for the law, ib. Becomes an iti- 
nerant painter, 306. Travels to Italy, and on his re- 
turn publiſhes the Ruins of Rome, ib. Enters into 
the church, ib. His preferments, ib. Publiſhes The 

Fleece, 1757, 307. Died in 1758, ib. His works cha- 
tacterized, ib, Akenſide's opinion of The Fleece, 308, 


Eo 170 R F, "we impropriety of their altering work of 
authors left to their care, v. 245. 

Elwood, the Quaker, ſome account of, i. 177. 8 
mended to Milton as one who would read Latin to him 
for the advantage of his converſation, ib. Milton re- 
quires that he ſhould learn and practiſe the Italian pro- 
nunciation, ib. He complied with Milton's directions, | 
and improved himſelf by his attendance, 178, 

England, ſuppoſed by Milton to be t too cold a climate for 
flights of imagination, 1. 184. | 

Epic Poetry, what it is, i. 224. Requifites in a writer 
of, 225. Boileau's opinion of, ii. 190. 

| Vhigrams, De Sacerdote Furem conſolante, ili. 2 58 

_ Epiſcopacy, Mr. Waller's ſpeech againſt it, ii. 13. 

Epitaphs, the difficulty of wiking them on common cha- 
racters, v. 219. 


FALL. 
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FALCONER, WILIA, his life, vi. x58. A be- 


tive of Scotland, and bred to the ſea ſervice, ib. Pub- 
- liſhed 1 in 1751, A Poem, ſacred to the Memory of his 
Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, ib. In 
1762 he publiſhed The Shipwieck, which drew him from 


the obſcurity of his ſituation, ib. Appointed Purſer of 
the Roy al George, 159. In 1769 he publiſhed a Ma- 
Tine Dictlonary, ib. Soppoſcd to have periſhed at 


ea ib. | 


Falkland, Lord, tries the” Sortes Firgiliane, 1 16: 


Fate, the practiſe of ſeeking it in books, i. 16. 


FEN TON, ELI AR, his life, iii. 311. Born near New. 
caſtle in Scaffordſhire, ib. Educated at Cambridge, ib. 


| Refuſed to take the oaths, 3 12. Secretary to Charles 


Earl of Orrery, and tutor to his ſon, ib. Schoolmaſter 
at Sevenoaks in Kent, 313. Writes in praile of Queen 
Anne, and extols the Duke of Marlborough, ib. Un- 
dertakes to inflruat Secretary Crapgs, 314. Aſliſts 
Pope in tranſlating the Odvfiev, ib. Gains near 10001. by 
his tragedy of Mariamne, 315, Died at Lady Trum 
bull's in 1739, 317. His character, ib. Account of 
his works, 319. Pope's letter to Mr. Broome on the 
death of Fenton, 321. Aliſted Pope in the tranſlation 
of the Odyiley, iv. 303. v. 72. Pope's epitaph on him, 


with the Viſitor' s criticiſms, 223. 


Fon. | 
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Fontenelle, his Dialogues of the Dead tranſlated by Mr. 
Hughes, U1. 200. 

Fiz, Mr. lampooned by Pope in 1 his Satires, v. 114. 

Freebolder, account of that periodical publication, iii. 136. 

French, juſt to the memory of learned men, by writing 
their lives, ii. 104. 

Friencſbipy the progreſs of the abatement of, v. 85. 


"I. 
” JS s 


Gabel, bin dreſs deſcribed, 3 k 33. : 
Gar E, Sir SAMUEL, his life, ini. 73. Deſcended 6 
OW family in Yorkſhire, ib. Student at Cambridge, ib. 


Admitted Fellow of the College of Phyſicians, London, 5 


july 26, 1693, ib. Writes the Diſpenſary, a Poem, 74. 
Spoke the Harveian oration, - 1697, 77. Cenſor of the 
College, ib. Member of the Kit-cat club, 78. 
| Enighted, and made phyfician in ordinary to the King, 
and phyſician general to the army, ib. Died Jan. 175 
1717-18, and buried at Harrow on the Hill, ib. His 
| character, and that of his works, ib. 

Ga, JoHN, his life, v. 1. Born in Deren e } in 1688, 
ib. Educated under Mr. Luck, ib. Apprentice to a 
ſilk · mercer in N ib. Secretary to the Ducheſs 
of Monmouth, 2. Inſcribes his firſt publication to 
Pope, ib. NH to the Earl of Clarendon, 4. De- 
dicates his Shepherd's Weck to Bolingbroke, ib. Pope 

| Oe and 
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1 
1 
0 
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and Arbuthnot ſuppoſed to have affiſted him in writing 


Three Hours after Marriage, 6. Gained 1,000). by 


publiſhing his poems, . Became poſſeſſed of the ya- 


lue of 20,000). in the South Sea ſtock, which he loſt, 
ib. Appointed Gentleman Uther to the Princeſs Louiſa, 
which he refuſes, and is afterwards neglected by the 
Court, 9. Pope's account of the origin and fucceſs of 


the Beggar's Opera, 10. His Polly prohibited by the 


Lord Chamberlain, 13. Patronized by the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Queenſberry, 14. Died Dec. 4, 1732, and 
buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, ib. His character, 1 3 
Account of his works, 16. Pope's epitaph on lim, 
with the Viſitor's eiten v. 224. 

Genius, true, what, i. 6. 

| GoLDsMITH, OLIVER, 8 of, as a writer, iii. 67. 
_ His life, vi. 169. Son of the Rev. Charles Goldſmith, 
ib. Born at Elphin in the county of Roſcommon, in 


Ireland, 1729, ib. Admitted fizar in Trinity College, 
Dublin, June 11, 1744; and B. A. 1749, ib. Pro- 


_ ceeded to Edinburgh in 1751 in order to Rudy phyſic, 


ib. Leaves Edinburgh, and proceeds to Rotterdam, 


from whence he proceeds to Bruilcls, 170. Viſits pait 


of Flanders, ib. | Obrains a degree of B. M. at Louvain, 
ib. Accompanies an Engliſh gentleman to Geneva, ib. 
Had ſome knowledge of the French language, and of 


6 muſick, ib. Played tolerably well on the German flute, 
which at times became the means of his ſubſiſtence, ib. 


Recommended as a proper perſon for a travelling tutor 


to a young gentleman, 171. They diſagreed in the 
South of France, and parted; by which means De. 
Goldſmith was left friendleſs and deſtitute, expoſed to 

Se pres 8 e all“ 
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all the miſeries of indigence in a foreign country, ib. 
Bends his courſe towards England, and arrives at Do- 
ver in the beginning of 1758, 172. Reaches London 
with a few balf-pence only in his pocket, ib. Applies 
to ſeveral apothecaries for employment as a journevman, 
but without ſucceſs, ib. Admitted into the houſe of a 


chemiſt, by whom he was employed in the laboratory, 


ib. Diſcovers the reſidence of his friend Dr. Sleigh, 


who patronizes and ſupports him, ib. Affiſtant to Dr. 


Milner, who kept an academy at Peckham ; but, on 
being introduced to ſome bookſellers, he relinquiſhed 
the ſchool, and commenced author, ih, Publiſhes The 
Bee, a weekly pamphlet, and The Enquiry into the 
preſent State of Polite Literature 1 in Europe, ib. From 


the year 1759 to the time of his death, which happened , 
April 4, 1774, his works were very numerous, 173. 
The chief of his works enumerated, ib. Buried in the 
Temple church-vard, 194. A monument has been 


erected to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey, ib. 

Good ſenſe, characterized, v. 1 1 

GRANVILLE, GREENVILLE, or GRENVILLE e 
his life, iv. 20. Born about 1667, ib. Educated at 


: Cambridge, ib. True to the King and Church, 22. 


His letter to his father, requeſling leave to enter into 
the ſervice of James II. ib. Lived retired during the 
reign of William III. 25. Member of Parliament 1 in 


the reign of Queen Anne, 27. Secretary at War, 1710, 
28. Created Lord Lanſdown Baron Biddeford, 1712, 
Id Comptroller of the Houſhold, and Privy Counſel- 


lor, 1712, ib. Treaſurer of the Houſhold, 1713, ib. 
At the acceſſion ot George I. loſt his places, and ſoon 


after 
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after ſent to the Tower, ib. R-leaſed, 29. Write 
in defence of Gen. Monk and Sſr R. Greenville, ib. 


- Publiſhed a ſplendid edition of his works, 1732, 39, 
Died Jan. 30, 1735, ib. His character, ib. His vorks 
characterized, 31. | 
| Gratitude, the effects of reſeatment more certain than, i ir. 


138. 


© Gra, Tromas, TR life, V1. 109, Son of a ſcrivener 
in London, born 1716, ib. Educated at Eton, and en. 
' tered at Peter- houſe, Cambridge, ib. Travels through 
France into Italy, with Mr. Horace Walpole, 11. 


They quarrel at Florence, and finiſh their travels ſepa- 


rately, ib. Retires to Cambridge, where he becomes 
Bachelor of Civil Law, 111. Loſes his friend Mr. 
Weſt, ib. "Applies ſeriouſly- to poetry, 1742, 112. 
Intended to excel in Latin poetry, ib. | Removes to 
Pembroke Hall, ib. Several of his pieces publiſhed 
with Bentley's Deſigns, 1753, 113. Refuſes the place 
ol Poit Laureat, 115. Aﬀes for the place of Profeſſor 
of Modern Hiſtory, but is refuſed, ib. | Takes a jour- 
ney into Scotland, 1765, ib. Is appointed Profeſſor of 
: Hiſtory, 116. Vihts Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 
1769, ib. Died in 1771, 1:7. His character by the 
Rev. Mr. Temple, ib. Additions by Mr. Maſon, 119. 
| His account of Lord Shafteſbury, 120, His works 
characterized, 1217. | ; 
* GREEN, MATTHEW, his life, v vi. 167. Reel his 


education among the Diſſenters, ib. Died about 1737, 


Gregory, Mr, convicted with Savage of the murder of 
James Sinclair, iv. 100. 


GREEN - 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 22; 
GREENVILLE, GEORGE. See GRANVILLE. 
Cuardian (Cowley's comedy of), firſt publiſhed without 
the conſent of the author, i. 10, Altered to Cutter of 
Colman-ſtreet, 22. Character of that comedy, 24. 
Crardian, account of that periodical publication, 111. 130. 
Cuardians, their duty in preven ting the improper marriage 
of their wards, v. 22. | 


H, 


Haiirax, CHALES MONTAGUE, Earl of, bis 

life, iii. 59. Born at Horton, in Northamptonſhire, , 
Apnl 16, 1661, ib. King's Scholar at M“ :fiminſter, 8 
60. Solicited to be removed to Cambridge, on account 
ol his friendſhip with Mr, Stepney, ib. Joined Prior 
in the City Mouſe and Country Mouſe, 61. Si gned the 
invitation to the Prince of Orange, and {at in the Con- 
vention, ib. Married the Counteſ, Dowager of Man- 
che ſter, ib. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1694, 62. 

Completed a re- coinage, ib, Picjefied the general 
fund, and raiſed the credit of the Exchequer, ib. Im- 
peached by the Commons, but the articles were diſ- 
miſſed by the Lords, 63. Diſmiſſed from the Council 

by Queen Anne, ib. Again attacked by the Commons, 
and protected by the Lords, ib. Writes an anſwer to 
Bromley's ſpeech againſt Occaſional Conformity, ib. 
Heads the Enquiry into the Danger of the Church, ib. 
VoL. VL. Q Nego» 
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Negotiated the Union with Scotland, ib. Appointed 
one of the Regents at the death of the Queen, ib. 
Created Earl of Halifax, by Geo. I. 64. Made a 
Knight of the Garter, and firſt Commiſſioner of the 


Treaſury, with a grant to his nephew of the reverſion 


of the Auditorſhip of the Exchequer, ib. Died {May 
19, 1715, ib. Flattered by all the poets of the time, 
| except Swift and Pope, ib. Fed with Dedications, and 


no Dedicator went unrewarded, ib. Rather a pretender 


8 to taſte than really poſſeſſed of it, v. 54. Story of 


Pope's reading his tranſlation of the Iliad to him, ib. 


Hluuekn. Jau Es, his life, iv. 51. Born about 1710, 
and educated at W eſtminſter, 52. Equery to the Prince 


of Wales, ib. A companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, 


| and Cheſterfield, vs: Member of Parliament for Truro, : 
ib. Died in June, 1742, ib. The Preface to his 7 
Elegies, written by the Earl of Cheſterfield, 54. 


| | Happineſs, not promoted by. ene, rank or capacity, 
iv. 51. th | | | 
Harcourt, Hon. Simon, Pope's Epitaph on him, with the 


Viſitor's Criticiſms on it, v. 212. 


Herley, Lord, his character as a miniſter, iv. 256. 
Henry II. Story of the publication of his Life by Low 


| Lyttelton, vi. 139. 


Hertford, Counteſs of, obtains 1 pardon for the 


murder of Sinclair, iv. 104. 


; Hill, Aaron, a friend to "ERP iv. ES Corrects Savage” 8 


tragedy of Sir T. Overbury, and writes the Prologue 

and Epilogue, 88. Encourages a volume of Savage's 

Miſcellany of Poems, by publiſhing his ſtory in the 
Plain 
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Plain Dealer, and by which ſeventy guineas was left for 


him in a few days, g1. 


8 Sir R. Blackmore's cenſure of his Aphorilims, 


„381. 

1 the Iliad wranflated by Broome, Ozell, and Ondiſ- 
worth, iv. 302. A play formed from the Thad by 
Pope, when at ſchool, v. 3. A tranflation of the Iliad 
propoſed to be publiſhed by ſubſcription by Pope, 32. 


Hiſtory of the notes, 39. His life, Written by Parnell, : 
40. The ſubſcription money received by Pope, for 
654 copies, was 53207. 45. 41. Hiſtory of Pope's tranſ- 


ation of the Iliad, 42. Extracts from the fiiit tranflation, 


44* Propoſals publiſhed by Pope for a tranflation of the 
Odytley, 71. Pope's tranflation in the Britiſh Mufeum, 
72. The tranſlation completed in 1725, 73. The copies 


ſubſcribed for were 8191, ib. The tranſlation criticiſed by 


| Spence, ib. Pope's tranſlation of the Iliad conſidered, 
182. Obſervations on the notes, 187. Pope's tranſla- 


tion of the Odyſſey conſidered, ib. 
Hope, deſcribed by Cowley, i. 54. 


Howard, Sir Robert, joins Dryden in writing the Indian 


Queen, ii. 127. Has a controverſy with ron on 


dramatick rhyme, 133. 


Hudibras, Part I. publiſhed I663, 260. Part i. „ 


261. Part III. publiſhed 1678, 263. The idea taken 
from Don Quixote, 267. The charaQ2rs compared, ib. 


| HuGHES, JOHN, his life, iii. 198. Born at! Marlborough, 


in Wiltſhire, ib. Educated in a Diſſenter's academy, ib. 
Became ſkilled in poetry and muſick, ib. Held a place 


in the office of Ordnance, 199. Tranſlated Fontenelle's 


Dialogues of the Dead, and added two new cncs, which 


2 he 
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he dedicated to Lord Wharton, who promiſed to provide 
for him in Ireland, 200. Aſſiſted in the Tatler, Specta- 
tor, and Guardian, 201. Made Secretary to the Com- 
miſſioners of Peace, 1717, 203. Died in 1719-20, 
204. Account of his works, ib. His character ac- 
cording to Swift and Pope, 205. ; | 
Hyperbeles, examples of, enormous and dif guſting, 


*. 41. 


Le . 


'T, AMES J. King, a remarkable converſation between 
him and the Biſhop of Durham and Wincheſter ii. 2. 
5 Jens, SOAME, his life, Vi. 194. Only ſon of Sir 
Roger Jenyns, ib. Born at Botteſham, in Cambridge, 
1705, ib. Kateted a fellow commoner of St. John's 
College, but left the Univerſity without taking a degree, 
1b. Early diſplayed his poetical talents, ib. In 1729 
_ _ publiſhed The Art of Dancing, ib. In 1735 wrote the 
\ Epiſtle to Lord Lovelace, ib. Collected his poems into 
one volume in 1752, ib. Tranſlates Hawkins Browne's 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul, into Engliſh, 
Which was publiſhed in 1758, 195. Publiſhes the Free 
Enquiry into the nature and origin of Evil, in 1757, ib. 
Publiſhes A View of the Internal Evidence of the Chriſ- 
tian Rev,gion, ib. Publiſhes Diſquiſitions on ſeveral | 
lubjeots, 197+ Introduced into che ſenate under the 
| — patronage 
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patronage of Sir Robert Walpole, ib. Appointed one 
of the lords of trade and plantations 1 in 1755, ib, Died 
Dec. 18, 1787, 198. | | 
Jounsonx, SAMUEL, his life, vi. 182. Son of Michael 

Johnſon, a bookſeller of Lichfield, ib. Born Sept. 7 
1709, ib. Educated at the free- ſchool of Lichfield, his 
natire city, ib. Admitted of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, OR. 31, 1728, ib. Accepts the office of under- 
\ maſter, or uſher, of a free-grammar-ſchool at Market- 
. Boſworth, Leiceſterſhire, ib. Relinquiſhes this place, 
183. Marries Mrs, Porter about 173 6, ib. Attempts 
to eſtabliſh a boarding-ſchool at Edial, near Lichfield, 
but without ſaccels, ib. Accompanies Mr. Garrick to 
L »ndon, where he remained till his death, ib. Engages 
to write for The Gentleman's Magazine, 184. Pub- 
lihes, in 1738, London, a Poem, ib. Hogages, about 
1743, with Ofhorn, the bookſeller, to compile the 
Catalogue of the Harleian Library, ib. In 1744 his 
Life of Savage appeared, ib. In 1746 undertook to 
compile the Dictionary of the Engliſh Language, ib. 
In ſan. 1749 his Vanity of Human Wiſhes, was pub- 
liſhed, ib. In the February following, Irene, a tra- 
gedy, was acted at Drury Lane, ib. Began The Ram 
bler in 1750, ib. Loles his wife, ib. Perpetuates her 
memory by an excellent Sermon on her Death, ib, 
Puts forth propoſals for publiſhing Shakſpeare with 
Notes, ib. Began The Idler in 1758, ib. In 1759 he 


1 produced Rallelas, Prince of AbvBinia, ib. The be- 


ginning of his pickent Majelty's reign favourable 0 D 

: Johnſon, 185. Amongſt che firk to whom a penſion 
9948 ottered,. Which! he gratefully accepted, ib. Pab- 
* | hed 
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liſhed his edition of Shakſpeare in 1765, ib. About the 
| ſame time had the degree of M. D. conferred on 
him by the Univerſity of Dublin, ib. The Univerſity 
of Oxford preſent him with the degree of M. A. ib. 
Travels into Scotland in 1773, ib. Publiſhes in 1775 
f a Narrative of his Tour, ib. Undertook ſeveral times 
to defend the Adminiſtration againſt the Miniſter's op- 
| ponents, ib. The Lives of the Poets his laſt production, 
186. Died Dec. 135 1784, ib. Buried in Weſtminſ- 
ter Abbey, ib. 2 
Jonſon, Ben. made his own plots, ii Th 142. 
Fortin, Mr. aſſiſts Pope in the notes to the Iliad, v. 39. 
 Treland, may date its riches and proſperity from the patro- 
nage of Dean Switt, iv. 284. | ; 
Irene, a tragedy, added at 1 Lage, 27499 184. 


K. 


KING, WILLIAM, his life, iii. 43. Born in London, 
1663, and allied to the family of Clarendon, ib. Scho- 
lar at Weſtminſter, and elected to Chrifi-Church, ib. 
; Was ſaid to have read over and made remarks on more 

| than 22,000 books and MSS. before he was of eight 
years ſtanding, ib. Took his Maſter's degree as Grand 
Fs Compounder, 44. Admitted Advocate at Doctors 
Commons, ib. Wrote a Confutation of Varillas's Ac- 
count of Wickliffe, ib. Tranſlates ſeveral books from 
the French, ib. Anſwers Moleſworth's Account of 
Denmark, ib. . in the controverſy between 
5 Boyle 
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Boyle and Bentley, 45. In 1699, writes a Journey to 
London, ib. Satirizes Sir Hans Sloane in the Tranſ- 
actioneer, ib. Signalizes himſelf in defence of the Earl 
of Angleſea againſt his Lady, ib. Made Judge of the 
Admiralty, and Keeper of the Records in Birmingham's 
Tower, 46. Finds an idle and thoughtleſs friend in Judge 
Upton, ib. Returns to London in 1708, ib. Account 
ol his works, 47. Made Gazetteer, which he ſoon re- 
ſigned, 48. Died on Chriſtmas-day, 1712, ib. 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Pope's Epitaph on ins. v. 220. 
| The Viſitor's Criticiſm, 221. „ 
Knowledge, Tree of, metaphyſically deſcribed, 1. 36. 


Lancuas E, a plan for a ſociety for the reformation of, 
formed by the Earl of Roſcommon aſſiſted by Dryden, | 
i. 299. The plan revived by Dr. Swift, ib. 
Lanſdowne, Lord. See Granville, George. 
Latin, read with an Eogliſh mouth, as ill a hearing as Law 

French, i, 177. | | 
tn Monaſtery, account of a periodical paper of that 
name, publiſhed as a ſequel to the Spectators, iii. 290. 
Lee, Nath, in conjunction with Dry den wrote the Duke 9 
Guiſe and Oedipus, ii. 157. 
Letters, characters not to be eſtabliſhed from them, v. 143. 
Lies, once uttered, ſullenly ſupported, iii. 257. 


24 „„ 
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Ligöt, the poetical propagation of, i. 49 · 

Lucrary Property, the villainy of piracy in, ii, r12, 
Never heard-of but in England, 112. Senpidity the 
ſureſt title to an author's writings, ib. 

LLovyD, RoBERT, his life, vi. 160. Son of Dr. Pear. 
fon Lloyd, ib. Received his education at Weſtminſter. 


| ſchool, ib. Born in 1733, ib. Sent to Trinity College, 


Cambridge, ib. Took the degree of B. A. 1755; and 
M. A. 1761, ib. Returned to Weſtminſter, and be- 
came aſſiſtant to his father as one of the uſhers of the 
| ſchool, 161. The Progreſs of Envy, written in 1750, 
9 Publiſhed The Actor in 1750; ſoon after which he 


quitted his employment of uſher, determining to rely 


on his pen for ſupport, ib. In this plan he was unſuc- 
ceſsful, ib. Became a priſoner | in the Fleet, ib. Died 
Dec. 15, 1764, 162. Buried in the church- yard of St. 
| Bride's pariſh, ib. His character, ib. 

; Lengueville, William, ſome account of, i. 257, 


Love, metaphyfically deſcribed, i. 39. In geographical 


poetry compared to travels through different counties, 
40. Deſcribed according to the laws of augury, 41, 
A lover neither dead nor alive, 48. A lover's heart, a 


hand grenado, ib. A miſizeſs beloved is fairer in idea 
than in reality, 49. Meditations of a lover, 51. Pe— 
feribed by Dryden, ii. 287, Negatively deſcribed, 


iv. 5 5. 
Love of Excellence, natural, i i. 12. 


Lowes Riddie, written by Cowley when at hack, i. $. 
Lucan, his Pharſalia tranſl iicd by Chriſtopher Pitt, before 


| he was twenty years of age, v. 231. 
Liciſer, deſcribed by Cowley, i. 79. 


| Lycidas, | 
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Zyeidas, written by Milton, in 1637, i. 128. Characte 
of that poem, 214. 
LYTTELTON, GEORGE, his life, vi. 131. Son of 
Sir Thomas Lytelton of Hagley, Worceſterſhire ; 
born 1709, ib. Educated at Eton, and removed to 
Chriſt Church, ib. A very early writer both in verfe 
and proſe, ib. Leaves Oxford 1728, and travels through 
France and Italy, 132. An opponent in parliament to 
Sir R. Walpole, ib. Secretary to the Prince of Wales, 
133. Introduces Thomſon and Mallet into the ſuit of 
the Prince of Wales, ib. Lord of the Treaſury 1744 
134. Writes obſerrations on the converſion of St. | 
Paul, 1747, 135. His father's letter to him on that - 
publication, ib. Succeeds his father in the title of 
| Baronet 1751, 136. Becomes Cofferer and Privy 
Counlellor 1754, ib. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1755, üb. Travels into Wales, ib. Patroniſes Ar- 
chibald Bower, 1b. Publiſhes Dialogues of the Dead, 
237. Created Lord Lyttelton, 138. Story of the 
e of his life of Henry 11. 138. Account of = 
his ; laſt illneſs and death, 1763, by his phyſician, $ 
His Epitaph, 143+ His poetical works chatas 9 
inal, ib. 15 35 — 


Mac. 
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Micci ESE L D, Earl and Counteſs of, account of 
their divorce, iv. 63. The Counteſs marries Col. Brett, 
64. Gives 5ol. to Savage, 81. Diſappoipted in her 
South Sea traffic, ib. 5 1 to perfecute | her 
fon, 84. 


MALLET, Davin, writes part of the Piclopus to Sopho- 


niſba, v. 243. In conjunction with Thomſon, writes 


the Maſque of Alfred, 248. His life, vi. 86. Of the 


Clan of Macgregors, his father took the name of Mal- 
loch, ib. Janitor of the High School at Edinburgh, 
ib. Tutor to the ſons of the Duke of Montroſe, 87, 


Travels with his pupils, and on his return to London, 


18 introduced to perſons of the higheſt rank and charac- 
ter, ib. William and Margaret, his. firſt production, 


1714. ib. His other works, 88. Changes his name to 


Mallet, 89. Becomes cus with Pope, ib. 


Writes the Life of Bacon prefixed to his works, 1740, 


90. Undertakes the life of Marlborough, ib. Under— 
ſccretary to the Prince of Wales, with a penſion of 
200l. a year, ib. In conjunction with Thomſon writes 
_ the Maſque of Alfred, ib. His converſation with 
| Garrick on introducing his name in the life of Marl- 
borough, 91. Ducheſs of Marlborough leaves him 
1000), 92. Leaves no hiſtorical labours behind him, 


ib. Muſtapha acted at Drury Lane 1739, ib. | Sells 


the copy of Amynta and Theodore for 120. 93. In- 
.  Uoduced 
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troduced to the friendſhip of Lord Bolingbroke, ib. 
Lord Bolingbroke leaves him his works, ib. Maſque 
of Britannia, acted 1753, 94. Elvira, acted 1763, ib. 
Keeper of the book of entries for ſhips in the port of 
London, ib. Writes a letter of accuſation againſt 
Admiral Beng, under the character of a Plain Man, 
for which he receives a penfion, ib. Died 1765, 95. 
Character of him and his works, ib. Appointed under- 
ſecretary to the Prince of Wales, with a ſalary of 2ool.. 
| year, 133. | | 
Man, a good man, a teleſcope, | bt bbs All ke has to do- 
is to live and die, 50. Who travels, compared with his 

wife who ftays at heme, 55. Character of a cheerful 
and penſive man, 218. Lord Rocheſter's ſatire criti- 
ciſed, 290. e 
Manna, metaphyſically deſcribed; 1 i. 37. | 
Marino, metaphyſical poetry borrowed from him, i WET 
Mar 22 Duke of, his life undertaken by Mallet, vi. 
o. The old Ducheſs leaves Mallet 1000/, as a reward 
+ writing the life, 92. Mallet left no hiſtorical la- 
bours, ib. | 
Marlborough, Henrietta, Ducheſs of, her partiality for 
Congreve, iii. 270. Congreve leaves her 10, ooo. ib. 
| Etefls a monument to his memory, iz. 
Marlborough, Sarah, Ducheſs of, celebrated by * in 
his Characters of Women, under the character of Atoſſa, 
vi. 110. 15 
Marriage, the divorce of the Earl and Counteſs of Mac- 
clesſield by the Ea conſidered as a bad precedent, 8 
iy, * 


Maſon, 
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— Maſon, Mr. his additions to Mr. Temple? 8 charafte of 


Gray, vi. 119. 

May, Thomas, ſuperior both to Cowley 4 Milton: in 
Latin poetry, i. 21. 

Melcombe, Lord, his Tuſculum la Trappe, ſent to Dr. 
TLoung, vi. 63. His Letter to Young, 63. 
' Merchant, Mr. in company with Savage and Gregory 
when James Sinclair was murdered, iv. 94. 
Metaphyfical Poetry, what i. 29. Borrowed from Marino 
and his followers, and recommended by Donne and 

Jopfon, 355 Other ſucceſſors, ib. Critical remarks 
on this kind of writing, 36. 
Milbourne, Rev. Mr. ſpecimen of his eciicifm on Dryden's 

tranſlation of V irgil, 1. 277. | 2 

MiLToN, JonN, inferior hot h to May and Conley in 
© Bad poetry, „ . Life of, 118. Deſcended from 
the proprietors of Milton, near Thame in Ouxfordſhir, 


ib. His grandfather keeper of the foreft of Shotover, 


119. His father a ſcrivener, and eminent for his Kill 
in muſick, ib. His mother's name Caſton, a Welſh 
family, ib. His brother Chriſtopher, knighted by 
King James, and made a Judge, ib. His ſiſter Anne 
married Edu ard Philips, ſecondary i in the Crown Office, 
. who left two ſons John and Edward, who were edu- 
ceated by the Poet, 120. Born at his father” 's the Spread 

Eagle in Bread- ſtreet, London, Dec. 9, 1608, ib. 
Received private tuition under Mr. Voung, then went 
to St. Paul's ſchool, and entered ſizar at Chriſt's Cob 
lege, Cambridge, Feb. 12, 1624, ib. At fifteen years 
of age, he verſified the cxivth and cxxxivth plalqis, 121. 

Wrote many clegies 1 in his eighteenth year, ib. | Wrote 

| Latic 
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Batchelor's degree 1628, and Maſter's 1632, 124, Ob- 
ſervations on his Scheme of Education, ib. One of his 
objections to academical education, 125. His objec= 
tions to entering into the Church, 126. After leaving 


the univerſity, he ſpent five years with his father in the | 


country, where he read the Greek and Latin authors, 
12). His Maſque of Comus, firſt acted in 1634, ib. 


His Lycidas, written in 1637, 128, His Arcades about 
the ame time, 129. Travels in 1638, 130. Scarce 


any ever wrote ſo much, or praiſed ſo few, ib. Parti- 


cularly noticed at Florence, 131. Receives various 


Italian teſtimonies in his favour, ib. Returns to Lon- 


don, 134. Inſtructs his nephews J. and E. Philips, 
and ſome other boys, ib. His biographers inclined to 
ſhrink from this part of his life, 135. A ſchoolmaſter 7 

an honeſt and uſeful employment, 1 36. In education 

he is ſaid to have performed wonders, ib. On Sundays 
he inſtructed hi- ſcholars in theology, 139. His Treatiſe 
on Reformation, publiſhed in 1641, 140. Anſwers a 


book of Biſhop Uſher's, in defence of Epiſcopacy, ib. 


Publiſhed his reafons of Church Government urged 
againſt Prelacy, and two other pamphlets on the ſame 


ſubject, ib. Marries Mary Powell, who leaves him 
after one month, 143. Publiſhes ſeveral books on di- 


rorce, for which he is called before the Lords, but ſoon 
_ diſmiſſed, 145. Becomes an enemy to the Preſbyte- 


rians, 146. Pays his addreſſes to a daughter of Dr. 


| Davis, ib. His wife aſks forgiveneſs, and returns to 
him, ib. Publiſhes his Arcopagitica, 147. Publiſhes 


a col- 


Latin verſes with claſſick elegance, 122. Received 
corporal puniſnment at Cambridge, ib. Took his 
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a collection of Latin and Engliſ poems, 1645, 145, 
Takes a larger houſe in Barbican for his fcholars, ib. 
Grants a refuge to the relations of his wife, ib. As 
ſchoolmaſter compared to a chamber-milliner, 149. 
Is ſupppoſed to have had a defign of entering into Sir 
W. Waller's army as Adjutant-general, ib. Removes 
| to a ſmall houſe in Holbourn, 150. Writes | in juftifica- 
tion of the King's murder, ib. Writes remarks on the 
articles of peace between Ormond and the Iriſh rebels, 
ib. SuſpeCted of having interpolated the Icon Bafilite, 
151. Anſwers Salmaſius's Defenſio Regis, 152. His 
blindneſs laid to the charge of Salmaſius's book, 185. 
_ Loſes his wife in child-bed, 157. Marries a daughter of 
Capt. Woodcock, who alſo dies in child-bed in the 
firſt year, ib. Various anſwers to the Defenfio Populi, 
ib. Writes his Defenfio Secunda, 158. Inſtance of 
his flattery to Cromwell, ib. Suppoſed to have written 
the declaration of the reaſons for a war with Spain, 161. 
| Attempts to colle& a Latin Dictionary, ib. This 
dictionary afterwards made uſe of in a new edition of 
Littleton, 162. Compiles a Hiſtory of England to the 
Conqueſt, and defigns Paradiſe Loft, 163. Sketch of 
the original plan, 164. Publiſhes A Treatiſe of Civil 
Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cafes, and the Means of removing 
| Hirelings out of the Church, 169. Continues to write 
In favour of a Common-wealth, even to within a few 
weeks of the Reſtoration, 170. At the Reſtoration 
| concealed himſelf in Bartholomew Cloſe, 171. His 
Defence burned by the common hangman, 172. His 
proſecution ſtopped by the interceſſion of Davenant, 


whole life Milton had ſaved, 173. Removes to Jewin- 
Aer 
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ſtreet, and marries Elizabeth Minthul, 175. Is ſaid to 


have had an offer of continuing in his place, 176. Ac- 
cidence commenced Grammar, 1661, 177. Employs 
Elwood the quaker to read Latin to him, ib. Takes a 
houſe in Artillery Walk, 178. Wrote his Paradiſe 
Loſt only between the autumnal and vernal equinoxes, 
181. Was of opinion that the world was in its decay, 
183, Imagined the climate of England too cold for 


flights of imagination, 184. His daughters were not 
taught to write, 186. Lives unmoleſted after the 
Reſtoration, 188. Retires to Chalfont during the 


plague, 189. The next year returns to Bunhill-fields, 
ib. A complete copy of Paradiſe Loſt firſt ſeen 1665, 


ib. Obtains a licence, and ſells the copy for 5/. and 
Sl. at the fale of 1300 copies of each of the firſt three 
_ editions, ib. Cauſes of the ſuppoſed neglect of the 


Paradiſe Loſt, 191, 192. Books of various languages 


| read to him by his daughters and friends, 194. Pub- 
liſhes his Hiſtory of England three years after Paradiſe 


Loſt, 195. Publiſhes Paradiſe Regained, and Sampſon 
Agoniſtes, in the ſame year, 196. Publiſhes his Artis 
Logice plenior Inflitutio, 1672, 198. Publiſhes a 
Treatiſe on true Religion, &c. ib. Reprints his juve- 
nile Poems with ſome additions, 199. His laſt publi- 


cation was Familiar Epiſtles in Latin, and ſome acade- 
mical exerciſes, ib. Died, Nov. 10, 1674, and buried 
t St. Giles's Cripplegate, 200. A monument erected 


to his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey by Mr. Benſon, 


ib. His perſon deſcribed, 201. His domeſtick habits 


deſcribed, ib. His ſalary, as Latin ſecretary, 200. a 


Year, 203, Received 10008. for his Defence of the 


People, 
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People, loſt very conſiderable ſums of money, ib, He 
| ſold his library before his death, 204. Left 15000. tg 
bis widow, ib. Account of his great learning, ib. 
His theological opinions, 205. His political notions, 
207. He thought women made only for obedience, 
and man for rebellion, 298. Account of his family, ib. 
Comus, ated April 5, 1750, for the benefit of a grand. 
daughter of Milton, 210. Dr. Johnſon wrote a pro. 
; logue to Comus, 211. Account of his poetical works, 
212. Character of his Lycidas, 214. CharaQer of 
I. Allegro and Il Penſeroſo, 216. Many of their images 
borrowed from Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 219. 
| Maſk of Comus characterized, ib. His Paradiſe Re. 
gained characterized, 249. His Sampſon Ago niſtes 
| | characterized, ib. Philips” s Parody on him, charadter- 
ized, 292. His Paradiſe Loſt becomes 1 —_— 
Addiſon's remarks, iii. 28. | 
j Vince Pies and Plumb Porridge, animoſities excited by the 
'ule_ of, i. 276. 
Moleſworth, his account of Denmark anſwered by Dr, 
Kiog, Ut. 44. ; 
Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, Savage $ flattery of her 
in the dedication to his miſcellany of poems, iv. 92. 
Moore, EDWARD, his life, vi. 145. Son of a clergy- 
man of the Engliſh Comm union, at Abingdon in Berk- 
ſhire, ib. Born about 1720, and received his education 
from his uncle, a a reputable. {chool-maſter in Somerfct- 
ſhire, ib. Produced in 1744 Fables for the Female 
; Sex, ib, In 1748 undertook the defence of Mr. (after- 
Wards Lord) Lyttelton, ib. Produced in the ſame year 
The Foundling, a comedy, his fic dramatic per. 
formance, 
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mance, 146. Marries, in 1749, Miſs Hamilton, table- 


was acted in 1751 at Drury Lane, 147. His tragedy | 
of The Gameſter was performed at the ſame theatre, ib. 

Publiſhed The World, 1753, in which he was aſſiſted 
by Lord Cheſterfield, Lord Corke, Mr. Walpole, 
Soame Jenyns, Whitehead, Warton, and other writers 
of eminence, ib. Died Feb. 28, 1757, 178. 

| Murray, Lady Sophia, celebrated by Waller under the 


name of Aworet, ll. 7. 
'$ 
9. 
* N. 
h 
e . EDMUND, known by the name ot Swich, 
| | See SMITH. 

. | Neutrality, a priſoner may iſa to fm It, i. 19. 

| News Papers, account of the Mercurius Aulicus, Mer- 
r curius Ruſticus, and Mercurivs Civicus, iii. 118. Ac- 


count of 2 n and Leſley's Re- 
- hueearfſal, ib. | 


fo Newton, Sir Iſaac, Pope”: $ N intended for im, | 
"n with the Viſitor's criticiſm, v. 227. 

t- Night, Deſcribed by Dr. Donne, i. 32. i 
le Nothing, criticiſm an Lord Roecheſter's poem on, i. 238, | 
r- Kuen Þ Paſſeratii de Nihilo, 29 1. 

ar RD 

r 


decker to the Princeſſes, ib. His comedy of Gil Blas | 


T 
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Orono, Mrs. allown Savage gol. a year, during 
her life, iv. 82. Celebrated in the Wanderer for her 
| beauty, 83. | 
_ Oldifworth, with Broome and Ozell, cranſlat the Iliad, 
F. 302. . 
Opera, the Tralian, | an exotic and irrational entertain- 
ment, iii. 200. . 
Orwav, Tromas, life 1 i. 310. Son of Humphry Ot- 
way, Rector of Woolbeding, born at Trottin in Suſſex, 
March 3, 1651, ib. Educated at Wincheſter ſchool, 8 
oy entered Fellow Commoner of Chriſt Church, 1669. 
ib. Commences player, in which he fails, 311. 
> = ik the tragedy of Alcibiades 1675, 312. Tranſlates = 
Titus and Berenice, and The Cheats of Scapin, 1677, 
ib. Writes Friendſhip in Faſhion in 1678, ib, Enters 
into the army as Cornet, but ſoon quits it, 313. His 
Don Carlos, ſaid to have been acted for thirty nights 
- ſucceflively, 314. His Orphan, exhibited 1680, ib. 
- Hiſtory and fall of Caius Marius in the fame year, ib. 
The Soldier's Fortune publiſhed 1683, 315. Venice 
Preſerved publiſhed 1685, 316. Tranſlates, from the 
* French, The er of the Trigmvirats, Id. Died Api 


* 


14, 168 "FE. 
| Overbury, Sir Thomas, account of gang 8 tragedy, i iv. 86. 
Ovid, the Epiſtle of Sappho to FR tranſlated by Pope, 
1 7. . | 
Oel, Mr. with Oldifworch 3 Broome, cranflate the 


„Via, Yo 19 
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EF AGE, Judge, his ſpeech to the jury, on the trial of 
Savage, v. 98. Savage revenges the inſolence and par- 
tiality by a ſatire on the Judge, 109. 


Painting, poſitions reſpecting miniature and Apel paint - 


ing, ii. to8. 
Paradi iſe Loft, deſigned by Milton, i. 163. Sketch of the 
original plan, 164. The uncertainty from whence he 


took the plan, 178. Written only between the autum- 
nal and vernal equinoxes, 181. Chiefly compoſed in 
the night and the mornings, 187. A complete copy 


firſt ſcen in 1665, 189. Obtains a licence, and ſells the 
copy for 5/. and 51. more at the ſale of 1300 copies of 


| each of the three firſt editions, ib. Firſt edition 1667, : 
ſecond 1674, third 1678, 190. Charafterized, 23. | 


A book of univerſal knowledge, 242. 

Paradiſe Regained, characterized, i. 249. 
PARNELL, THOMAS, his life by Goldſmith, um. 675 
Deſcended from a Cheſhire family, born at Dublin 1679, 


68. Educated at Dublin univerſity, ib. Archdeacon 


of Clogher 1705, ib. Married Anne Minchen, ib. 


Joins the Tories, in the latter end of Queen Anne's 


reign, ib. Becomes too fond of the bottle, 69. Ted: 


July 1717, in his way to Ireland, 70. Character of his 
| works, ib. Wrote the life of Homer prefixed to Pope's 


tranſlation of the Iliad, v. 40. IN Pre publiſhed 8 


by Pope in 1721, 69. 3 


| aferatins,” Jo. poema ad Erricum NMemmium, L 291 
| _ = | Paſſion, 


—— 
— — — — 
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Paſſion, the ruling, theory of, v. 108. 

Paſtorals, generally the firſt productions of a poet, v. 165. 

Paflor Fido, ſpecimen of Waller's tranſlation of it, ii. 72, 
Penſive man characterized, ii. 218. 

Perſian Tales, tranſlated from Ambroſe Philips, v. 275. 
Petrarcb, his fame filled the world with amorous ditties, i. 11. 
Philirs, AMBROSE, his life, v. 274. Educated at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, ib. Publiſhed his Paſtorals 
before 1708, ib. A zealous Whig, 275. Tranſlates the 
| Perfian Tales for Tonſon, ib. Writes the Diſtreſſed 
| Mother, and tranſlates Racine's Andromache, ib. The 
"Epilogue to Andromache written by Budgel, 277. 
The malevolence between him and Pope, 281. Com- 
miſſioner of the Lottery, 17 17, and made Juſtice of the 
Peace, 283, Writes the Briton, a a tragedy, 1712, ib. > 
Writes Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, 284. Under. 
takes a periodical publication, called the Freethinker, 
| ib. Appointed Secretary to Boulter, Primate of Ire- 
land, ib. Choſen to repreſent the county of Armagh, 
285. Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, aud Judge of 

1 the Prerogative Court, ib. Returns to London 1748, 
and died 1749, 286. His | ANT, ib. His works 
characterized, ip. N 

Pnirirs, Jonx, his life, 92. Born at  Bampton, Oxford- 

. ſhire, Dec. 30. 1676, ib. Son of Dr. Stephen Philips, 
MM | Archdeacon of Salop, ib. Educated at Wincheſter, 
1 | where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiority of his 
= eeuxerciſes, ib. Became acquainted with the poets very 
early, 93. | Entered at Oxford, 1694, ib. Intended 
for the Study of Phy lick, and ſtudied particularly 
Natural Hiſtory, 94. Wrote his Splendid Shilling, 


| 17039 
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17015 iw. Blenheim, 1705, ib. Cider, 1706, ib. Began 

his Laſt Day, 95. Died Feb. 15, 1708, and buried in 
Hereford cathedral, ib. His epitaph at Hereford, ib. A mo- 
nument erected to his memory in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
by Sir Simon Harcourt, with the inſcription by Bp. 

Atterbury, ib. His character, 97. Character of his 
works, 98. A copper of the flyle of Milton, gg, | 
Account of him by Edmund smith, 103. Account of 
his family and brothers, 105. Character of his works, 
107. 


Philips, John and Edward, ran of Milton, _ 


account of them, 1. 120. 


Philips, Mrs. her opinion of ſome of the writings of Lord 


Dr Her" Pompey” houughs "oh Gas 
Irish ſtage, 309. e 


Phyſicians, a pleaſing character 5 in, I; Proceedings 
on 2 plan for attending the poor gratis, ib. Ia a great 


city the mere play-thing of fortune, vi. 102. 

Pindar, obſervations on the poetry of, i. 74. His 1 | 

| diſcovered to be regular by Congreve, iii. 278. Weſt's | 
tranſlation characterized, v. 293. ä 


PITT, CHRISTOPHER, his life, v. 231. Son of a Phyſician 


at Blandford, born 1699, ib. Entered a ſcholar at 
w incheſter College, 1714, removed to New College, 
1719, ib. Tranflates Lucan before he was twenty 


years of age, ib. Preſented to the Rectory of Pinpern, 


Dotrſerfhire, 231. Tranſlates Vida's Art of Poetry, ib. 
Tranflates the ZEneid, 2 34+ Died 1748, and his Epi- 
taph, 235. | 
Plays, acted in che Vaiverfities before Kings and Queens, 


1 125. 


11 Plaper, 
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Player, requiſites to form a good one, i. 311. 

Poet, Metaphyſical, what, i. 29. eric ranks on 

| this kind of writing, 35. Dryden's opinion on the 

- queſtion, whether a poet can judge well of his own 1 
productions? ii. 131. Do not make the beſt parents, 
exemplified in Dr, Young, vi. 52. | 
Raue, the art of uniting pleaſure with truth, by calling 

; imagination to the help of reaſon, i. 224. 

Pottry. Poetical devotion cannot often. pleaſe, it. : 5 
Characterized, ib. 

Poetry, Paſſoral, generally the firſt & prodution of a port, 

V. 166. | «tx 

Poetry, Epic, what 1 it is, i. 224. 


POMFRET), JouNn, his life, ii. 79. "Yan: of the Nr 


Mr. Pomfret, Rector of Luton, Bedfordſhire, ib. 

Educated at Cambridge, ib. Rector of Malden, Bed- 
: fordſhire, ib. Obſtructed in inſtitution to a valuable 
living, from a paſſage in his Choice, ib. Dies of the 
; ſmall-pox, i in 1703, aged 36, 80. - Tharalter of his 
poems, ib. £ 
Porz, ALEXANDER, his account of N. Ras 4 Ht. 9. 


- With Arbuthnot ſuppoſed to have affiſted Gay in wilt- | 
ing Three Hours after Marriage, iv. 6. His account 


"  s the origin and ſucceſs of the Beggar's Opera, 11. A. 
. converſation with Addiſon on Tickell's tranſlation of 
Homer, 46. Fenton and Broome aſſiſt him in the 
R tranſlation of the Odyſſey, 303. His life, v. 1. Born 
in London, May 22, 1688, ib. His father grew rich 
by the trade of a linen-draper, 2. Both his parents 
i papiſts, ib. Of a tender and delicate conſtitution, and 
of a tender and ſweet diſpoſition, ib. From his plea- 
ſing voice called the Little Wetzel, ib. Received 
8 his 
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his firſt education under Taverner, a Romiſh prieſt in 
Hampſhire, from whence he was removed firſt to Twi- 


ford, near Wincheſter, and afterward to a ſchool near 
Hyde-Park-Corner, 3. Is ſaid to have liſped in num- 
bers, 4. His father left off buſineſs with 20,000/. but 
living on the principal, greatly reduced it before his 
death, ib. At twelve years of age, forms a plan for his 
own education, 5. His primary and principal purpoſe 
was to be a poet, ib. His firſt performance, the Ode 
to Solitude, at twelve years of zge, 6. Made a verſion of 
the firſt book of the Thebias, at fourteen, 7. At fif- 
teen years of age ſtudies French and Italian, 8. De- 
ſtroyed many of his puerile productions, ib. At ſixteen 
introduced to Sir W. Trumbal, which ended in friend- 
| ſhip, 9. His life, as an author, to be computed from 


this time, when he wrote his Paſtorals, 10. Verſes _ 


written by Wycherley in his praiſe, ib. His letters to 
Mr. Cromwell, publithed in a volume of Miſcellanies, 
by Curll, 12. Early encouraged by Mr. Walſh, ib. 
PFrequents the company of wits, at Will's Coffee-houſe, 
üb. His Paſtorals firſt publiſhed in Tonſon's Miſcellany, 
in 1709, 14. His Eſſay on Criticiſm written in 1709, 
and ſeverely attacked by Dennis, ib. His Eſſay tranſ- 
lated into French, by Hamilton, Robotham, and Reſ- 
nel, and commented on by Warburton, 19. His Mef- 
ſian firſt publiſhed in the SpeCtator, 21. His verſion 
on the Unfortunate Lady badly employed, ib. Story 
on which the Rape of the Lock was founded, 23. The 
great merit of that poem, 25. That poem attacked by 
Dennis, as alſo the Temple of Fame, 27. Writes the 
Epiſtle from Eloiſa to Abelard, ib. Windſor Foreſt, 
| R 4 | 1713, 
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2713, ib. Writes a Narrative of the Frenzy of John 
Dennis, 28. Account of the ironical compariſon be- 
tween the Paſtorals of Philips and Pope, publiſhed in 
the Guardian, 29. Studies the art of painting under 
Jervas, 30. Suppoſed to have painted a picture of Bet- 
terton, ib. Propoſes a tranſlation of the Iliad, by ſub- 
| ſcription, in fix quarto volumes, at fix guineas, 32, 
| Sells the copy to B. Lintot, 33. Is greatly terrified 
at the undertaking, 3x. Is objefted ro by ſome for 

being too much a Tory, and by others for want of a 


ſufficient knowledge of the Greek language, 36. Greatly | 


 affiſted by former tranſlators, 38. Hiſtory of the notes 
to the Iliad, 39. The life of Homer, written by Par- 
nell, 40. The Iliad took him five years in tranſtating, 
e 654 copies of the Iliad ſubſcribed for, and he 
gained 53207, 45. by this work, 41. Sinks a conſider- : 
able part of his money for annuities, 42. Extracts from. 
the firſt tranſlation and che printed compared, 44. Story 
of his reading the tranſlation of the Iliad to Lord Halifax, 
54. Addiſon and Pope become rivals, 58. Conteſt be- 
tween Pope's and Tickell's tranſtations of the Iliad, 62. 
Pope's own account of the jealouſy of Addiſon, 64. Pur- 
chaſes his houſe at Twickenham, 1715, 66, Forms his 
grotto at Twickenham, ib. Publiſhes a quarto edition 
of his works in 1717, 67. Loſes his father in 1717, 
ib. The publication of the Iliad. completed in 1720, 63, 


Hlis publications cenfured by Burnet, Ducket, and 


Dennis, ib. Purpoſes to become rich by the South-Sea 
bubble, and luckily eſcapes without much loſs, ib. 
In 1721, be publiſhed the poems of Dr. Parnell, and 
ar: edition of the works of Shakſpeare, 69. Deficiencies | 


of- 
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of his edition of Shakſpeare expoſed by Theobald, ib. 
Merits of this edition of Shakſpeare, 70. Publiſhes pro- 
poſals for a tranſlation of the Odyſſey, in five volumes. 
for 5 guineas, 71. Aſſiſted in the tranflation by Fenton 
and Broome, ib. Examined before the Lords on the trial 
of Biſhop Atterbury, ib. Atterbury preſents a Bible 
to him at their laſt interview, 72. Pope tranſlated only 
twelve books of the Odyſſey, ib. His tranſlation in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, 73. 819 copies of this work 
were printed, 574. of which were ſubſcribed for, ib. 
The Iliad completed in 1725, ib. A criticiſm on the 
Odyſſey, publiſhed by Spence, ib. Eſtabliſhes a friend- 
ſhip with Spence, 74. Is viſited by Voltaire, 75. Joins 
with Swift in publiſhing three volumes of Miſcellanies, 
ib. Dunciad publiſhed in 1728, 76. Hiſtory of the 
Dunciad, 78. Mr. Pepe executed in effigy by the 
Dunces, 81. Publiſhes. a poem on Taſte in 173, 84. 


L oſes his mother at the age of 93, 87. Calls Curli be- 


fore the Houſe of Lords for pub! ihing ſome letters of 
noblemen to him, 88. Curll's account of his obtain- 
ing the letters, ib. Publiſhes a volume of Letters, 


10737, 90. Publiſhes the Firſt Part of the Effay on 


Man, 1733, 94. Hiſtory of the Eſſay on Man, 95. 
The Eſſay attacked by Mr. Crouſaz, as immoral, 97. 
The Eſſay defended by Warburton, 98. Bis Letter: 
to Warburton, 101. Suppoſed to have been made a 
tool of by Bolingbroke, to ſpread his opinions, 103. 
 Endeavours to get his Elſay on Man tranſlated into 
Latin, 104. Lives 2mong the great, ib. N report 
prevailed of Queen Caroline paying him a Ur, which 
did not take place, 105. Wiites an Epiſtle on the 
3 | | 1 Vie 
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Uſe of Riches, 1733, ib. Publiſhes the Man of Rofs, 
106. Publiſhes his Characters of Men, 1734, 107, 
' Publiſhes his Characters of Women, 109. Ducheſs of 
Marlborough celebrated. in that poem, under the cha- 
racter of Atoſſa, 110. Publiſhed Imitations of ſeveral 
poems of Horace, ib. Such imitations firſt practiſed 
by Oldham and Rocheſter, 111. Publiſhes ſome of 
Dr. Donne's Satires, ib. At open war with Lord Her- - 
vey, 113. Publiſhes his laſt Satires, 114. Firſt volume 
of the Memoirs of Scriblerus publiſhed by him, in con- 
junction with Swift and Arbuthnot, 115. Publiſhed 
two volumes of Latin Poems, written by Italians, 118. 
Planned a Poem, ſubſequent to his Eſſay on Man, but 


never completed it, ib. Publiſhes another book of tbe 


Dunciad, 119. Is at variance with Cibber, ib. Cele- 
brates both Cibber and Oſborne in the Dunciad, i. 
Account of his latter end, 127. Died May 30, 1744, 
and buried at Twickenham, 129. A monument erected 


to his memory, by the Biſhop of Glouceſter, ib. Of- 


fended Lord Bolingbroke by having printed 1500 of 
1 the Patriot King more than Lord Bolingbroke knew 9 
and not diſcovered until the death of Pope, 130. Ac- 
count ofa difference between Pope and Mr. Allen, 132. 
Account of Pope's picture of Betterton, 134. His 
perſon deſcribed, ib. His dreſs, 135. His method of 
| living and converſation, 136. The frugality of his 
domeſtic character, 140. Proud of his money, and 
poverty the greateſt fault of his friends, 142. Fond 
of enumerating the rom men of his acquaintance, ib. 
His ſocial virtues, 144. His Letters appear premedi- 
tated and artificial, 146. 1 of the topicks of his 
N Letters 
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Letters contrary to truth, ib. «iz. Contempt of his 
own poetry, ib. 
147. Diſeſteem of kings, ib. Contempt of the world, 
ib. Scorn of the great, 148. 


Inſenſibility to cenſure and criticiſm, 


His own importance, ib. 


Learned his pretended diſcontent from Swift, 149. 


| Sometimes wanton in his attacks, and mean in his re- 


treat, 15 "A 


PX 


ib. His great memory, 156. 


165. Windſor Foreft, 166. 
The Meſſiah, 168. 


His virtues, liberality, and fidelity of 
friendſhip, ib. Paid Savage 201. a year, 1b, The report 


of a cefamatory life of Swift being found in his papers 


= 


appears on enquiry groundleſs, 152. Lived and died 
in the religion of Rome, 153. Never loſt his belief 


of Revelation, ib. In his early life a literary curioſity, 


and afterwards ſtudied the living world, 154. Enter- 
| tained a deſire for travelling, but did not gratify it, 155. 

His intellectual character, Good Senſe, ib. His genius, 
Made Poetry the buſi- 
neſs of his life, ib. Never publiſhed his works under 


two years, 159. Compared with Dryden, ib. His 


great care in polithing his works, ib. 


refed his works after publication, 161. His proſe 


works characterized, 162. His Paſtorals conſidered, 
Temple of Fame, 167. 


Ignorant 


Obſervations on the notes to the Iliad, 187. The 


Odyſley, ib. The notes to the Odyiley, written by 
Broome, 188. 
poem, ib, His Eſſay on Man, 190. His Characters 


The Dunciad, ib. The deſign of that 


Frequently cor- 


The Verſes on the Unfortunate 
Lady, ib. Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 169. 
of the principles, and inſenſible of the effects, of Muſick, 
171. His Eſſay on Ciiticiſm, ib. The Rape of the 
f Lock, 177. Eloiſa to Abelard, 180. The Iliad, 182. 
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of Men and Women, 193. His leſſer poems conſidered, 
194. The queſtion, whether Pope was a poet, confidered, 
200. Copy of his Letter to Mr. Bridges, 201. The 


Viſitor's criticiſms on Pope's Epitaphs, 205. His Epi- 


taph on Charles Earl of Dorſet, 206. His Epitaph on 


Sir William Trumbal, 210. His Epitaph on the Hon. 
Simon Harcourt, 212. His Epitaph on James Craggs, 
213. His Epitaph intended for Mr. Rowe, 215. His 


Epitaph intended for Mrs. Corbet, 216. His Epitaph 


on the Hon. Robert Digby and his ſiſter, 218. His 


Epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller, 220. His Epitaph on 
Gen. Hen. Withers, 221. His Epitaph on Elijah 


Fenton, 223. His Epiteph on Mr. Gay, 224. His 
_ Epitaph intended for Sir Iſaac Newton, 227, His 
Epitaph on Edmund Duke of Buckingham, ib. Writes 


part of the Prologue to Sophoniſba, 243. 
| Popery, cauſes why many perſons embrace it, ii. 178. 


The Hind and Panther nn by Dryden, in defence 


of Popery, 183. | 
Population, the fight of every | man 2 loſe to the commu- 
nity; and rogues ought rather to be made uſeful to the 
ſociety they have n than be driven from it, 
£5: 8, 300. 
Fertland, Earl of, taken up fo 1 0 concerned i in Wal- 
Jers Plot; ii. 26. Receives a letter from Waller, ad- 


vifing him to confeſs, which he rejeQs, and applies to 


the Lords for redreſs, 27. After being examined 
| ſeveral times by the Lords, is admitted to bail, 30. 
Prayer and labour ſhould co- operate, 1. 50. 

Pride, frequently the effect of hereditary wealth, iv. 136. 


Priuling, Mr. Savage's j eculiar attention to carreCneſ; in, 


iv · 
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iv. 124. By ſubſcription, ack tried by Dryden's Vire 


gil, v. 31. 

PRIOR, MATTHEW, his life, iii. 218. Of FD WY 
ginal, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been born at Winburne, 
Dorſetſhire; by others to have been the fon of a joiner, 


in London, ib. Educated for ſome time at Weſtminſter, 


219. Received his academical education at Cambridge, 
at the expence of the Earl of Dorſet, ib. Took his 
Bachelor's degree in 1686, and his Maſter's by man- 


date, 1700, ib. Wrote the City Mouſe and Country 


| Mouſe, 1688, 220. Secretary to the Embaſſy to the 
"Congreſs of the Hague, 221. Gentleman of the Bed- 


chamber to King William, ib. Wrote a long Ode on 
the Death of Queen Mary, 222. Secretary to the Treaty 
of Ryſwick, in 1697, ib. Secretary at the Court of 
France, in 1698, ib. Under-ſecretary of State, 223. 
' Wrote the Carmen Seculare, in 1700, ib. Member : 
of Parliament for Eaſt Grinſtead, 1701, 225, Went 


to Paris with propoſitions of Peace, in 1711, 227. 
Recalled from Paris, Aug. 1714, 231. On his return, 


7 taken up and examined before the Privy-Council, ib. 
Remained in confinement for two years, when he was 
excepted in an Act of Grace, but ſoon after diſcharged, | 


234. Died at Wimpole, Sept. 18, 1721, and buried 
at Weſtminſter, 236. Left soo. for a monument, ib. 


Copy of his Epitaph, ib. His Character, 238. Cha- 


racter of his writings, 242. 
Procraſtination, the danger of, i. 50. 
Puritans, their tenets ridiculed, i. 277. | 
Pyramus and _ written by Conley, when only ten 
years of age, i. 8. 
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Q 


| Nw, Mr. his friendſhip for Thomſon, v. 250, 
Quixote, Don, the idea of Hudibras taken from it, i. 267. 

The characters compared, 268. Recommended by Dr. 
85 denham to young hes gat lt, 173. 


R. 


RAE of the Lock, ſtory on which it was founded, v. 23. 
Reid, Andrew, employed by Lord Eee in the punc- 
tuation of his life of Henry II. vi. 139. ED 
| Rehearſal, the character of Bayes deſigned for Drydnn, 
. Written by Buckingham, aſſiſted by Butler, 
Martin Clifford, and Dr. Sprat, ib. Firſt acted in 
15671, 169. The Dialogue between Love and Honour 5 
deſigned for the Duke of Ormond, 172. 
Reynolds, Sir Joſhua, acquired his fondneſs for painting 
from reading Richardſon's Treatiſe, i. 7. | 
| Richardſon, Samuel, his Treatiſe on Painting gave the feſt 
fuondneſs of that art to Sir Joſhua Reynolds, i. 7. 
Rochts TER, JohN WiLmoT, Earl of, his life, i. 
282. Son of Henry, Earl of Rocheſter, ib. Born 
Apr. 10, 1647, ib. Educated at Burford School, ib. 
Entered at W adnam Rae ib. Traveled? into France 
and, 
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and Italy, ib. Entered into the ſea ſervice, ib, Early given 
to intemperance, 283, Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, 
and Comptroller of Woodſtock Park, 284. Mentioned by 
Wood as the greateſt ſcholar of all the nobility, ib. 
His favourite authors, Bojleau and Cowley, 285. Pur- 
ſues a life of drunken gaiety, ib. Becomes acquainted 
with Dr. Burnet, which produced a total change of his 
manners and opinions, ib. Died July 26, 1680, 286, 
His character, ib. Many things imputed to him which 
he is ſuppoſed not to have written, ib. The firſt edi- 
tion of his works printed the rear after his death, 1b. 

Antwerp in the title-page, 287. Charatter of his 

Works, ib. His poem on Nothing criticized, 288. 
This poem is the ſtrongeſt effort of his Mule, ib. His 
Praiſe of Satire criticized, 289. His Satire againſt Man 
criticized, 290. | LE en E. Settle wares his protetiion, 
Nl. 170% 

Roscouox, WENTWORT? DILLON, Earl of, his 
life, i. 294. Son of James Dillon, Earl of Roſcom- 
mon, born in Ireland, ib. Educated. in Yorkſhire, at 

his uncle's, Lord Strafford's, ib. Wrote Latin with 
purity and elegance, though never able to retain tlie 

rules of grammar, ib. Sent to Caen, to Study under 
Bochart, 295. Is ſaid to have had preter- natural intel- 
ligence of his father's death, ib. The credit to be 
given to ſuch intelligence, 296. Travels into Italy, 
297. At the Reſtoration returns to England, is made 

| Captain of the Band of Penſioners, and addicts himſelf 
immediately to gaming, ib. Goes to Ireland, and is 
made Captain of the Guards, 298. Attacked by three 
ruſfians, on his return from the gaming table, is reſcued 
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by a half-pay officer, to whom he reſigns his commit. 
ſion in the guards, ib. Returns to England, and mar. 
ries a daughter of the Earl of Burlington, 299. Forms 
a plan of a ſociety for reforming our language, ib. 
| Purpoſes to retire to Rome, but is attacked by the gout, 
and, ſubmitting himſelf to a French empirick, dies, 
1684, 302. Is buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, ib. His 
poetical character, ib. Dryden's opinion of Roſcom- 
mon's Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe, 304. His Art of Poetry 
praiſed, 307. Account of his other pieces, ib, Mrs, 
Philips's opinion of ſome of his works, 308. 


Row, NICHOLAS, the firſt who had three nights of a 


new play, ii. 166. His life, iii. 81. Born at Little 
Beck ford, Bedfordſhire, 1673, ib. Educated at Weſt- 
minſter, under Buſby, 82. A ſtudent of the Middle- 
: Temple, i. At- twenty-five produced the Ambitious | 
 Step-mother, 83. Tamerlane in 1702, ib. Fair Peni- 
tent in 1703, 84. Ulyſſes in 1706, Royal Convert, 
1708, 81. The Biter, a comedy, 1706, 82. Jane 
Shore, 1714, 97. Lady Jane Grey, 1715, ib. Pub- 
liches an edition of Shakſpeare in 1709, 88. Under- 
ſecretary to the Duke of Queenſbury, 89. Adviſed 
by Lord Oxford to ſtudy Spaniſh, ib. Succeeded 
N. Tate as Poet-Laureat, 90. Land-Surveyor of e 
Cuſtoms, ib. Clerk of the Council to the Prince of 
Wales, ib. Secretary of the Preſentations, ib. His 
life, as prefixed to his tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia, 
by Dr. Welwood, 91. Died Dec. 6, 1718, and buried 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 94. The teſtimony of Pope 


in his favour, 95. Chiefly conſidered as a tragic author 


and tranllator, 96, Charadter of his works, ib, Pope's 
epitaph 
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Epitaph intended for him, with the Viſitor's criticiſms, 
e 
Nopal Soclety, ſuppoſed to have been eſtabliſbed to dirert 
the attention of the an from publick diſcontent, Uh, 
119. | 


Royal Elegance, obſerva ions in the praiſe of, iv. 313. 


8. 


8 ABI NUS, Grorgizs, de facerdote furem conſolante, 
epigramma, ji. 2651, 
SACKVILLE, CHARLES, Earl of Dorſet. See Don EY. 
 Salmafirs, employed by Charles II. to write in defence of 
his father and monarchy, i. 152. His character, ib. 
Publiſhes his Defenſio Regis in 1649, ib. Anſweted 
by Milton, ib. Leaves a reply to Milton, which was N 
publifhed by his fon, 155. | 
Sampſon Agonifles, characterized, i. 249. 
Satire, Lord Rocheſtet's praiſe of, criciciſed, i. 289. 
SAVAGE, RICHARD, his life, iv. 61. Born Jan. 10, 
1697, a ſon of Earl Rivers by the Counteſs of Mac- 
clesfield, 63. Left to the care of his mother, who 
abandons him, 64. Committed to the care of a poor 
woman, to be brouglit up as her own fon, 66. Lady 
_ Mafon, his grand- mother, takes ſome care of him, 67. 
His god-mother, Mrs. Lloyd, left him 3ool. which was 
neter paid him, ib. Placed at a ſmall grammar-ſchool 
. 8 
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near St. Albans, ib. Lord Rivers on his death-bed 
enquires particularly of him, and his aſſured by his 
mother that he was dead, by which he loſes 60001. left 
him by his father, 6. His mother attempts to ſend 
him to America ſecretly, 70. His mother places him 
with a ſhoe-maker in Holborn, 7x. On the death of 
| his nurſe, diſcovers his parents, ib. Applies to his 
mother, who reſolves to negieC him, 72. Became an 
author through neceſſity, 73. Publiſhes his firſt Poems 
againſt the Biſhop of Bangor, ib. Writes bis firſt play, 
Woman's a Riddle, in his (eighteenth year, 74. At 
twenty writes Love in a Veil, ib. Is patronized by Sir 
| Richard Steele, ib. Story of his going with Sir R. 
Steele, and writing a pamphlet, which he ſells for two 
guineas, to raiſe money, 76. Steele propoſes to marry 
one of his natural daughters to Savage, 78. Steele dil- 
cards him, ib. Through the interceſſion of Wilks, ob⸗ 
tains 50. from his mother, 81. Frequents the Stage, 
and becomes acquainted with Mrs. Oldfield, who allows 
him 5. a year during her life, 82. Mr. Wilks oc- 
z caſionally allows him a benefit, which i is counteracted 
by his mother, 84. Writes the tragedy of Sir Tho. 
Overbury, 86. Cibber corrects the tragedy, 87. Ex- 
periences the friendſhip of Aaron Hill, who writes the 
Prologue and Epilogue to the tragedy of Overbury, ib. 
Acts the part of Overbury, 88. Seventy guineas left 
for Savage, by Mr. Hill's publiſhing his caſe in the 
Plain Dealer, 91. His flattery of Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague in his Dedication to his volume of Poems, 92. 
Adds to his reputation by his Poem on the Death of 
Gcorge I. 93. Account of his kilos Mr. James Sin- 
5 | _ chat, 
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of murder, 100. He obtains a pardon, although it had 
been greatly obſtructed by his mother, 101. Further 


accounts of his mother's enmity, 104. Meets the prin- 


cipal evidence againſt him in diſtreſs, and divides his 


only guinea with her, 108. His own opinion of the 
killing of Sinclair, 109. Lived a life of want and 
plenty, 110. Threatens to publiſh a narrative of his | 


- mother's conduct, in hopes of extorting a penſion from 
her, 111. Received into the family of Lord Tyrconnel, 
| who promiſes him a penſion of 2oo/. a year, 112. 
Writes The Author to be Let, 113. The part he had 
ia the Dunciad, 116. His epigram on Dennis, 118. 


Receives twenty guineas for a panegyrick on Sir R. 
Walpole, 119. Laments the miſery of living at other 
men's tables, 1 20. Publiſhes The Wanderer, 1 21. The 
character of that poem, ib. His peculiar attention to 
cor rectneſs in printing, 124. Sells the copy of the 
Wanderer for ten guineas, 225. His quarrel with Lord 8 


Tyrconnel, 126. Writes the Triumph of Health and 
Mirth, 130. Cloſely ſtudies the great, 131. Again 


turned adrift on the world, 135. The reſentment be- 
| tween Lord Tyrconnel and him kept up for many years, 
141. Publiſhes the Baſtard, a poem, 142. This 


poem obliges his mother to retire from Bath to London, 


143- Imputed none of his miſeries to himſelf, 146. 
Miſtook the love, for the practice of virtue, 147. His 
actions generally precipitate and blameable, his writings 
tended to the propagation of morality and piety, 148. 
Exerts all his intereſt to be a pointed Poet-Laureat, , 


but is Alerrainten, 149. Becomes Volunteer Laureat 
| | 8 2 
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clair, 94. His trial and defence, 97. Is found guilty 
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to the Queen, for which her Majeſty ſends him col. and 


p=rmiſſion to continue it annually, 149. Accuſed of influ. 
_ encing elections againſt the Court, 156, An informa- 
tion apainſt him in the King's Bench, for publiſhing an 
obſcene pamplet, 157. Writes the Progreſs of a Di- 


vine, 159. Satirized in the Weekly Miſcellany, and 
defended in the Gentleman's Magazine, ib. The in- 


formation diſmiſſed by Sir Philip Yorke; 162. Pur. 
; Poſes writing the Progreſs of a Free-thinker, 163. 


His practice to conceal himfelf from his friends, 
chile he ſpent the Queen's penſion, 164, Sir R. 


Walpole promiſes the firſt place vacant, not excerd- 


ing 2ool. a year, 165. Dedicates a poem on Public 

£7 Spirit to the Prince of Wales, for which he received no 

reward, 167. For a great part of the year lived by in- 
_ vitations, and lodged by accident ſometimes in Summer 
on a bulk, and in Winter in a glaſs-houſe, 175. Where» 
ever he went, could not conform to the cecotomy of a 2 
family, 177. As his affairs grew deſperate, his reputa- | 


: tion declined; 181. Propoſes to publiſh his works by ſub. 
| ſcription, but, not being fo much encouraged as he either 


1 expected or merited, ſpent the money he received, and 


never publiſhed the poems, 183. His univerſal àc- 
quaintance, 185. By the death of the Queen, loſes 
both his proſpect of preferment and his annuity, 187. 
Purpoſes writing a new tragedy on the ſtory of Sir 


Thomas Orerbury, ib. Writes a poem on the Death of 
the Queen, on her ſubſequent birth day, with extracts 
from it; 188. His friends fend him into Wales, on a 
promiſe of allowing 30“. a year; 193. Forms enchint- 
ing proſpects of a country life, 194. Takes a lodging 


in 
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in the liberties of the Fleet, and receives one guinea a 
week of his friends ſubſcription, 195. Sets off for 


Wales in July 1739, ſpends all his money before he 


reaches Briſtol, gets a freſh remittance, arrives at Briſtol, 


where he is well received, and ſtays for ſome time, and 
at laſt goes to Swanſea, the place of his deſtination, 200, 


His annuity greatly diminiſhed, 202. Completes his 


| tragedy, ib. Arreſted at Briſtol, and his Letter to a 


Friend on that occaſion, 210. Is very kindly treated by 
_ the keeperof the priſon, 217. His Letter to a friend, 
who adviſed him not to publiſh London and Briſtol de- 


| lineated, 220. Poſtpones the publication, 221. Dies 


in priſon, Avg. 1, 1743, and buried in the church-yard 
of St. Peter's, Briſtol, 225, Bis perfon deſcribed, 226. 
His character, ib. Allowed 20l. a year by Pope, v. 15 1. 


S. Honls, the ſtudy proper for, 1. 138. Account of the practice | 


of barring out the maſter, iii. 101, | 
$:h:a/maſter, an honeſt avd uſeful employment, | 1. 136. 


Settle, Elkanah, his character of Dryden, ii. 133. Re- 


marks on his play of the Empreſs of Morocco, 134. 


Writes a vindication, with a ſpecimen, 147. Protecied 


by the Earl of Rocheſter, 170. Attacks Dryden on his 
Medal, 176. Made City Poet, 177. Spent his latter 

days in contriving ſhews for fairs, &c. and died in an 
lLoſpital, ib. | | 

Shadwell, ſucceeds Dryden. as Poet-laureat, ii. 187. 

Shafteſbury, Lord, account of him by Mr. G:ay, vi. 120. 


Shakſpeare, William, only two editions of his works from 


| 162310 1664, 1. 192. His Tempeſt altered by Dryden 
and Dargnant, li. 132. His plots in the Hundred Novels 
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of Cinthio, 143. An edition of his plays publiſhed 2 
Rowe, 1709, iii. 88, An edition of his works in fix 
quarto volumes, publiſhed by Pope, in 1727, v. 69. 
The deficiencies of this edition detected by Theobald, 
ib. Merits of Pope's edition, 70. 
| SHENSTONE, WILLIAM, his life, vi. 310. vw at the 
. Leaſowes, in Hales-Owen, Shropſhire, 1714, ib. En- 
tered of Pembrcke College, Oxford, 173 2, 311. Pub- 
liſhed a volume of Miſcellanies, 1737, 312. His judpe- 
ment of Hercules, 1741, ib. His Schoolmiſtreſs, 1742, 
ib. Wanders about, to acquaint himſelf with life, ib. 
Delights in rural elegance, 313. Died in 1763, 316. 
His character, ib. Gray? 8 account of 2 318. Ac- 
count of his works, ib. 5 1 | | 
| $SmITH, alias NeaLE, EpmunD, 1 life, by Dr, 
Oldiſworth, iii. 1. Son of a merchant of the name of 
Neale, by a dauzhter of Baron Lechmere, 2. Took 
the name of Smith from being brought up by an uncle 
of that name, ib. Educated at Weſtminſter, under 
Buſby, ard removed to Chriſt Church, Oxford, ib. 
His character, 3. Character of his works, 13. His 
life by Dr. Johnſon, 22. Born at Handley, in Worceſ- 
terſhire, ib. Educated at Weſtminſter, ib. Took his 
| Maſter's degree at Oxford, 1696, 23. Narrowly eſcapes 


55 e for irregularities in 1700, ib. Expelled 1705, 


Reſides in London, ib. Account of his works, 
= Dedicates Phzdra, a tragedy, to the Marquis of 
Halifax, who had prepared to reward him with a place 

of zool. a year, which he loſes through not ſoliciting 
it, ib. Purpoſes writing a tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, 
39. Retires into the ray. for that purpoſe, where 
| he 
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he died in July 1710, 31. The ſtory of his being em- 
ployed to interpolate Clarendon's Hiſtory falſe, 32. Copy 
of his ludicrous Analyſis of Pocockius, 38. 

SOMERVILE, Mr. his life, iv. 56. Born at Edſton, in 
Warwickſhire, 1692, ib. Educated at Wincheſter, and 
Fellow of New College, ib. Died July 19, 1742, and 
an account of his death by Shenſtone, 57. Account of 
his works, 59. . . 

Sounds, their origin deſcribed, i. 41. 

Southern, the. firſt who had two nights of a new play, 

ii. 166. | 

Spectator, notes reſpecting the writers, . in that oatti« 
cation, iii. 113. The firſt Engliſh publication that 

taught miouter decencies and inferior duties, 117. Ad- 
vantages of ſuch publications, 118. Deſigned to divert 
the at'ention of the people from public diſcontent, 119. 

Obſervations on the character of Sir Roger de Coverley, 

121. Obſervations on Sir Andrew Freeport, 122, 
Nearly 1700 of them ſold daily, 123. Publiſhed only 

thrice a week from its commencement, iii. 234- 

Twenty-three of its papers aſcribed to Addiſon, * 

&fence, Mr. publiſhed a criticiſm on Pope's tranſlation of 

the Odyſſey, v. 73. Forms a friendſhip with Pope, 
by which he obt . ins preferment j in the church, 14. 

Spar, Dr. THOMAS, his life of Cowley rather a funeral 
oration than a hiſtory, i. 35. His life, iii. 50, Born at 
Tallaton, Devonſhire, 1636, ib. Became Commoner 7 - 
at Oxford 1651, ib. Takes orders, and made Chaplain - 
to the Duke of Buckingham, whom he is ſaid to have 

aſſiſted in writing the Rehearſal, 51. A favourite of 
King ib. One of the firlt fellows of the Royal 
| 8 +: Society, 
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Society, 52. Writes the Hiſtory of the Royal Society, 
ib, Made Biſhop of Rocheſter 1683, 54. Writes the 
Hiſtory of the Rye Houſe Plot, ib. Made Commiſhoner 
of ecclefiaſtical affairs, ib. Stood neuter reſpeRing the 
Declaration, ib. Withdraws from the commiſſion, 54. 
In a conference whether the Crown was vacant, ſpoke 
in favour of his old maſter, ib. A plan laid to charge 
him and other with a plot to reſtore King James, ib, 
The Biſhop ſeized, and confined for ſome time, 55. In 
the cauſe of Sacheverell, appeared among the friends of 
the Church, 56. Dd May 20, 1713, 57. Liſt of his 
works, 58. 

Stage, tragedies i in rhyme introduced ſoon after the Reſſo- 
ration, ii. 128. A coatroverſy between Dryden and Sir 
. Howard on Dramatic Rhyme, 130. Not attended 
with much profit i in the time of Dryden, 164. Southern 
the firſt who had two nights, and Rowe three nights, of 
| a new play, 166. A flattering dedication to a play a 
Principal part of the profit of an author, ib, Dryden 
wrote prologues for two guineas each, and afrerwards 
| raiſed them to three guineas, 167. | 

Steele, Sir Richard, fold the comedy of the 8 for 56 
guineas, iii. 132. His controverſy with Addiſon on the 
Peerage Bill, 141. Patroniſes Savage, iv. 74. Story 
of his writing a pamphlet, 76. Story of his being ſerved | 
by bailiffs in livery, 78. Propoſes marrying one of his 
natural daughters to Savage, ib. Diſcards Savage, ib. 
Siclla, invited by Swift into Ireland, iii. 242. Remores 
to Dublin, 262. Marries Swift, 263. Dies Jan. 28, 
| 1728, 274. Her end ſuppoſed to have been haſtened by 
dhe egal of swilt, 274 
srErNEx, 
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$TEPRLY, GEIRGE, his life, 11. 88. Deſcended from 
the family at Pendegraſt, Pembrokeſhire, born ar 
Weſtminſter 1663, ib. Educated at Weſtminſter, 
ard removed to Cambridge, ib. Engaged in many 
forcign employments, 89. Died in 1707, aud buried 
in Weſtminſter Abbey, ib. His epitaph, ib. Cha- 5 
racer of his works, 91. 1 | 
Sireford, Lord, character of, by Sir ”—__ hens 
1. 113. | | 
Sun, compared to a coal- -pit, 1. 47. 
SWIiFT, Dean JONATHAN, Sir R. Black more's obſerra- 
tions on the Tale of a Tub, iii. 296. His life, iv. 234. 
His birth and parentage uncertain, 235. An account, 
ſaid to be written by himſelf, ſays, he was the ſon of 
an attorney, and born in Dublin, St. Andrew's day, 
1667; and another account, delivered by himſclf to 
Pope, ſtates bis being the ſon of a clergyman, and bora 
at Leiceſter, ib. Educated at Kilkenny, and entered in 
Dub'ia Univerſity 1682, ib. Admitted Batchelor of - 
Arts b 7 special favour, ib. Attends his ſtudies very 
cloſe, 236. On the death of his uncle Godwin Swift, 
he is introduced to Sir W. Temple, who patronifes. 
bim, ib. King William offers to make him captain of 
horſe, 237. Conſulted by the Earl of Portland on tri- 
ennial parliaments, ib. The diſorder which brought him 
to the grave ſuppoſed to be early contrafted by eating 
fruit, 238. Takes the degree of Matter of Arts at Ox- 
ford, July 5, 1692, 239. Pays an annual viſit to his 
mother at Leiceſter, and generally on foot, ib. Leaves 
Sir W. Temple in diſcontent 1694, 240. Enters into 
the 8 and obtains the Prebend of Kilroot, in 
Connor, 
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Connor, ib. Returns to Temple, and gives. up his 
prebend, ib, Wrote Pindaric Odes to the King, Tem- 
ple, and the Athenian Society, 241. Dryden's declara- 
ration, that Swift would never be a poet, ib. Temple 
dies, and leaves his MSS. to Swift, for whom he had ob- 
_ tained a promiſe of the firſt vacant prebend of Weſtmin- 
ſter, or Canterbury, which never was performed, ib. Dedi- 
cates Temple's Poſthumous Works to the King, ib. Goes 
to Ireland with the Earl of Berkeley as private ſecretary, 
242. Diſappointed of the Deanry of Derry, he gets 
two ſmall livings in the dioceſe of Meath, ib. Invites 
Stella to Ireland, ib. Publiſhes the Diſſentions in Athens 
ard Rome in 1701, 243. In 1704, the Tale of a Tub, 
ib. In 1708, the Sentiments of a Church-of-England 
| Man, and ſome other pamphlets, 245. Enters into the 
ſervice of Mr, Harley 1710, 258. Writes thirty-three | 
Papers in the Examiner, 249. Publiſhes a propoſal for 
correcting, &c. the Engliſh Tongue, 252. Writes a 
Letter to the October Club, 250. In 1712, publiſhes 
the Conduct of the Allies, 252. Reflexions on the Bar- 
- Tier Treaty, and Remarks on the Introduction to vol. 
III. of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, 254. Ditl- 
covers the miſery of greatneſs, 256. Accepts the 
Deanry of St. Patrick's 1713, 257. Refuſes col. of 
Lord Oxford, but accepts of'a draft of 1000. on the Ex- 
chequer, which was intercepted by the death of the Queen, 
ib. Endeavours to reconcile Lords Oxford and Boling- 
broke, but in vain, 258. Publiſhes in 1714 the Pub- 
lie Spirit of the Whigs, in anſwer to the Criſis, 259. 
300l. offered for the diſcovery of the author, ib. Retires 
in 1714 into Berkſhire, 260. Mrs, Johnſon removes 
fee from 
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from the country to a houſe near the Deanry, 262. 
Swift marries Mrs. Johnſon, 263. Becomes popular by re- 
commending to the Iriſh the uſe of their own manufac- 
tures, 264. Account of the death of Vaneſla, ib. He ac- 
quires freſh eſteem by the Drapier's Letters, 267. 3ool. 


offered for the diſcovery of the author, 268, His con- 


duct to his butler, who was entruſted with the ſecret, 


269, Makes his butler verger of St. Patrick's, ib, 


Obtains the appellation of The Dean, 270. In 1727, 


publiſhes his Miſcellanies, three volumes, and Guil'- 


ver's Travels, 271. His wife dies Jan. 28, 1728, 274. 
He greatly laments her death, though ſuppoſed to have 
| haſtened it by neglect, ib. His diſcourſe with Betteſ- 


Worth the lawyer, 278. Lends money to the poor 


without intereſt, but requires the re- payment without 


charity, 279. His continual increaſing aſperity, 280. 


His giddineſs and deafneſs increaſes, 28 1. Always care- 
ful of his money, ib. Polite Converſation, publiſhed 


1738, 282. Directions for Servants, printed ſoon after 
his death, ib. Loſes his mental powers, ib. Dies in 


October 1744, in his 78th year, 284. His powers as 


an author, ib. Dictated political opinions to the Engliſn, 
ib. Delivered Ireland from plunder and oppreſſion, ib. 
The Iriſh may date their riches and proſperity from his 

patronage, ib. Remarks on his works, 285. Deſerted 


the Whigs, when they deſerted their principles, 287. 
His character as a Churchman, ib. His perſon, tem- 
per, and ceconomy, 289. Story of Gay and Pope viſit- 


ing him after they had ſupped, 291. His character 7 5 


Dr. Delany, 297. 
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T. 


Tas o, repreſents ſpirits as promoting or obſtruQing. 
events by external agency, i. 87. Repreſents the aa 
ſures and ſplendors of Heaven, ib. 

Tale, Nahum, died in the Miot, 1 in extreme poverty, iii. 

90. | 

Tatler, notes of ſome of the Writers, il, 1 14. Deſigned | 
to divert the attention or 2 Peopie from public diſcon- 
Ws | | 

Tears, the true tafte of, i. £2, 

Temple, Sir William, patconiſes Svilt, itt, 236. Leaves 
his MSS. to Swift, 2327. | 

Temple, Rev. Mr. his char acter of Gray, 5 

Thirlby, Mr. aſſiſts Pope in the 1 notes to the Iliad, 395 : 

THOMSON, JAMES, his life, v. 39. Son of a MC: 

at Ednain, in Roxburgh, born 1700, ib. Educated 

under Mr. Riccarton, ib. Removes to London, 238. 

Becomes acquainted with Mallet and Aron Hill, 239. 
| Sells his Poem on Winter to Mr. Millan, ib. Dedicates 
his Winter to Sir Spencer Compton, from whom he re- 
ceives a preſent of twenty guineas, ib. Is recommended 
by Dr, Rundle by Lord Chancellor Talbot, 241. Pub- 

Uſes Summer, a Poem on the Death of Sir Iſaac New- 

ton, and Britannia, in 1727, ib. Is entertained in the 

family of Lord Binning, 242. Publiſhes Spring in 
1728, and Autumn in 1730, ib. Writes Sophoniſba 

| 17275 * The Faeee to Sophoniſba written by 

| Pope 
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Pope and Mallet, ib. Travels with a fon of Chancellor 
Talbot, 244. Gets the Place of Secretary of Briefs, ib. 
Writes his Poem on Liberty, ib. Loſes his place by 
the death of the Chancellor, 246. Allowed a penſion 
of 100l. a year by the Prince of Wales, ib. Writes the 
| tragedy of Agamemnon 1738, ib. Licenſe refuſed to 
his Edward and Eleonora, 247. In conjunction witch 
Mallet, writes the Maſque of Alfred, 248, 255. Writes 
Tancred and Sigiſmunda 1945, ib. Appointed Surveyor 
G-neral of the Leeward Iſlands, ib. Publiſhes his laſt 
piece, the Caſtle of Indolence, 249. Died in 1748, and 
buried at Richmond, ib. His perſon deſcribed, ib. 
His tragedy of Coriolanus brought on the ſtage after his 
death by the friendſhip of Sir George Lyttelton and Mr, 
Quin, ib. His friendly letter to his liter, 250. Cha- 
racter of his Werke, 33 85 
Thyer, Mr. publiſhes. two volumes of Butler's Works, 
n 3 8 
Tien. THOMAS, his nie, iv. 4. Born 1686, at 
Bridekirk in Cumberland, ib. Entered at Oxford in 
1701, ib, Initiated under the patronage of Addiſon, ib. 
His tranflation of Homer preferred to Pope's, 45. A 
converſation between Pope and Addiſon on the tranſla- 
tion, ib. Under Secretary to Mr. Addiſon, 49. Se- 
cretary to the Lord Juſtices of Ireland, ib. Died April 
23, 1740, 50. A contributor to the Spectators, ib. 
 Tomkyns, apprehended for being concerned in a plot againſt 
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parliament with Waller, ii. 23. e and exe - | 
cuted, 29. - 
Tranſlator, character of a good one, ; 7 109. 8 : 1 
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Frumbal, Sir William, Pope's epitaph on Wn; and criti- 
ciſms on it, v. 210. | 
2 Tyrconnel, Lord, takes Savage into his SY and pro- 


miſes him a penſion of 2001. a years iv. 112. His quar- 
rel with W 126. | 


_ J. AN ESSA, her unhappy partiality for Swift, and 
: death, iti. 264. By her will orders the poem of Cade- 
nus and Vaneſſa to be publiſhed, 26 5 · 
Yan Homrigh, Mrs. See Vaneſſa. 
Vida, his Art of Poetry cada by Criſtopher Dirt 
35 B3d>: 
Virgil, account of hs Sortes Virgilianz, i. 1 8 specimen 5 
of Sir John Denham's tranſlation, 115. Milbourne's cri 
ticiſms on Dryden' s tranſlation, Ul. 277. Eneid, tranſlated 
by Chriſtopher Pitt, v. 2 34. This tranſlation contraſted - 
with Dryden's, ib. . | 
 Pirtne, the danger 4 miſtaking the love, for the praftic 
of, exemplified in Savage, iv. 147. 
Piſitor's criticiſms on Pope's Epitaphs, v. 1 
Volunteer SO IV. 1 53. 


WALLER, 
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W. 


15 War LE R, EDMUND, his life, ii. 1. Born at 
Colſhill, in Hertfordſhire, March 3, 1605, ib. His | 
father left him 35o00. a year, ib. Educated at Eton, 
and removed to King's College, Cambridge, ib. Re- 
turned to Parliament in his 18th year, 2. Wrote his 
firſt poetry in his 18th year, 3. Marries Mrs. Banks, 
a great heireſs, 5. Loſes his wife, who leaves one 
daughter, ib. Addreſſes Lady Dorothea Sidney, under 
the name of Sachariſſa, who reje&s his addreſſes, 6. 
Celebrates Lady Sophia Murray under the name of 
Amoret, ib. Marries a lady of the name of Breſſe, or 
Breaux, by whom he had five ſons and eight daughters, 
8, Being returned to the parliament of 1640, makes a 
noiſy ſpeech on imaginary grievances, 9. No bigot to 
his party, 12. His ſpeech on Epilcopacy, 13. Sends 
11000 broad pieces to the King when he {et up his ſtand 
ard, 17. Continues to fir in the rebellious conventicle, 
| and to ſpeak againſt their proceedings, ib. Nominated 
our of the commiſſioners to treat with the King at Ox= | 
ford, 18. Engaged in a plot againſt Parliament, 8 
The manner in which the plot was diſcovered, 22. Wal- 


ler and Tomkyns taken up, both of whom confeſs the 
Whole plot, 23. A day of thankſgiving appointed for 
deliverance from the plot, 26. Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway taken up on the declaration of Waller, 
1 5 for 
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for being concerned in the plot, are examined ſeveral 
times by the Lords, and admitted to bail, ib. Tomkyns 
and Chaloner executed for the plot, 29. Waller tried 
and condemned, and, after a year's impriſonment, and a 
fine of 10, oool. is baniſhed, 31. Obtains from Cromwell 
permiſſion to return, 32. Received by Cromwell as a 
| Kinſman, 33. Writes his famous panegyrick on Crom- 
well, ib. Writes a Poem on the Death of Cromwell, 
35. Writes again on the Reſtoration of Charles II. ib. 
Returned to Parliament for Haſtings, 37. Obtaing 
from the King the Provoſiſhip of Eton, but Clarendon 
refuſes to put the Sea! to the grant, from his not being 
| a clergyman, 39. His oppoſition ro Clarend on on that 


account, ib. Kindly treated by James II. 41. Died 


nn, 1687, and was buried at Beacons field. 44. 35 
Account of his deſcendants, ib. His character by Cla- | 
rendon, ib. His Works charaRterized, 53» Specimen 
of his tranſlation of the Paſtor Fido, 72. . N 8 
Naluſley, Gilbert, ſome account of, iii. 33. 
Palpole, Horace, travels through France into Italy with , 
Gray, where they diſagree, and each gs his jour- 
ney ſeparately, "HS; 
WALSH, WILLIAM, his life, ii. 117. Born 4 Adis: 
| ley, in Worceſterſhire, 1663, ib. Entered Gentleman 
| Commioner at Oxford, 1678, ib. The beſt critick in the 
| nation, ib. Member of Parliament for Worceſterſhire, | 
118. Gentleman of the Horle to Qucen Anne, ib. A- 


- zealous friend to the Revolution, ib, Correfponded 5 


with Pope, on the paſtoral comedy of the Italians, ib. 
Suppoſed to have Gied in 1 709, 119. Account of his 
. ib. | | 5 


Mar- 
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Ir artes, Willtam, Biſhop of Glouceſter, his literary and 
critical character, v. 98. Defends Pope's Eſſay on 
Nan againſt Crouſaz, ib. Commences a friendſhip with 

Pope, ib. Erects a monument to the memory of Pope, 

129. Defends the memory of s — the en. 
tions of Mallet, 13232. | 

WaTTs, Dr. Isaac, his life, v. 259. Born at . 
ampton, 1674, ib. Began to learn Latin at four years 
of age, 260. Afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorne, maſter of the free · ſchool at 

Southampton, ib. His proficiency at ſchool very con- 
ſpicuous, ib. Declares his reſolution of taking his lot 
with the Diſſenters, ib. Such he was as every Chriſtian 

Church would rejoice to have adopted, ib. Repairs 10 

2 Diſſenting academy taught by Mr. Rowe, ib. Fellow 
| ſtudent with Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. Horte, af- e 
terwards Archbiſhop of Tuam, ib. A maker of verſes 5 
from fifteen to fifty, ib. Impreſſed the contents of his 

books upon his memory by abridging them, and ampli- 

tying one ſyſtem with ſupplements from another, 261. 
"Communicated with the congregation (Independents) of 
his tutor, Mr. Rowe, in his nineteenth year, ib. Left 

the academy at the age of twenty, and ſpent two years in 

| Kudy and devotion at his father's houſe, ib. Domeſtic 
tutor to Sir John Hartopp's ſon, ib. Choſen afſiſtant , 

preacher to Dr, Chauncey on the birth=day that compleated | 
his twenty-fourth year, 262. Succeeded Dr. Chauncey 
in about three years, ib. Seized by a dangerous illneſs, 
which ſunk him to ſuch weakneſs that an aſſiſtant became 

_ neceſſary, and the  coagregation accordingly appointed 

Mr. Price, ib. Received into the family of Sir Thomas 
Vor. VI. 85 T Abney, 
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Abney, in which he continued thirty-ſix years, ib. 
The number and variety of his works, ſhew the intenſe- 
neſs of his ſtudy, and the extent of his capacity, 266. 
One of the firſt authors who taught the Diſſenters to 

court attention by the graces of language, ib. Conti- 
nued to the end of his life the teacher of a congregation, 
ib. Excelled in the art of pronunciation, ib. By his 
natural temper, quick of reſentment ; but, by his eſta- 

bliſhed and habitual practice, gentle, modeſt, and inof- 
fenſive, 267. Allowed the third part of his annual in - 
come to the poor, though it did not amount to 100l. ib. 
Hie Works characterized, 268. Whatever he took in 


hand, by his inceſſant ſolicitude for ſouls, was converted 7 


to theology, 269. Received from Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen an unſolicited diploma of D. D. 270, Died Nov. 
255 1748, ib. His character, ib. hs 7 

WES r, GilkERr, his life, v. ae Read at PO 


and Oxford, ib. Deſigned for the church, but obtains 1 


a commiſſion in the army, ib. Reſigns his commiſſion, 
and appointed Clerk extraordinary of the Privy Council, 
under Lord Townſend, 1729, 290. Settles at Wick- 
ham, in Kent, ib. Publiſhes his Obſervations on the 
ReſurreQion, 1747, ib. Created LL. D. at Oxford, 
1748, ib. Frequently viſited by Lyttelton and Pitt, 
291. Clerk of the Privy Council and Treaſurer. of 
| Chelſea Hoſpital, 292. Died 1180, ib. His Works 
characterized, ib. N 
WHITEHEAD, PAUL, his life, vi. 175. Voungeſt ſon 
of Edmund Whitehead, ib. Born on St. Paul's day 
1710, ib, Educated at Hitchin, in Hertfordſhire, ib. 
\ Placed az an apprentice to a mercer in London, which 
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he ſoon quitted, and entered himſeif of the Temple in 
order to ſtudy the law, ib. Preyailed upon by Mr. 
Fleetwood to become bound with him for the payment 
of a conſiderable ſum of money, ib, When the money 

became due, Fleetwood, unable to diſcharge the debt, 
abſconded, and Whitehead was arreſted and confined 
ſeveral years in the Fleet priſon, 176. In 1733 he pub- 
liſhed The State Dunces, which he inſcribed to Mr. 
Pope, ib. In 1738 he publiſhed Manners, a ſatire, ib. 
Dodſley the publiſher taken into cuſtody by the Black 
Rod, and confined a week on account of this ſatire, ib. 
Is ee vol. v. p. 115.] In 1744 he publiſhed the Gymna- 
ſiad; and in 1947, Honour, a ſatire, ib. Author of a 
celebrated pamphlet, intituled, The Caſe of the Honour- 
able Alexander Murray, which fell under the cenſure of 
the Houſe of Commons, ib. Mr. Owen, the publiſher | 
of the above pamphlet, proſecuted for vending 1 it, 177. 8 
pPubliſhed the Epiſtle to Dr. Thompſon in 1755, ib. 
Marries Miſs Dyer, daughter of Sir Swinnerton Dyer, 
ib. Said to have received 10, oool. with his wife, ib. 
Particularly attached to Lord Le Deſpenſer, at whole 
houſe he almoſt conſtantly reſided, and by whom he was 
_ equally eſteemed, ib. Bequeaths his heart to Lord Le 
Deſpenſer, with gol. for an urn, deſiring it to be placed 
in his Lordſhip's mauſoleum, ib. Burns his MSS. 
| during a ſevere illneſs, ib. Died Dec. 30, 1774, and 
his heart was depoſited according to his , with 
great pomp and ceremony, ib. 5 
WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM, his life, vi. 187. "FO at 
2 171415, ib. Son of a baker in that town, | 
N the debts of his father, ib. Received 
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the firſt rudiments of his education at ſome commen 
| ſchool in Cambridge, id. Removed to Wincheſter 
July 6, 1728, ib. Very early exhibited his taſte for 


k poetry, 188, | Wrote a comedy at the age of 16 years, 5 


ib. Obtains a prize at Winchefter College, ib. Pre- 
poſitor of the hall at Wincheſter College, ib. Leaves 
| Wincheſter without any other advantage than a good 
education, 189. Admitted a fizar of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 1735, ib. In 1736 he publiſhed Verſes on the 
Marriage of the Prince of Wales, ib. Publiſhes 
verſes on the birth of the preſent King, in 1738, ib. 
In 1741 appeared The Danger of writing Verſe, ID; Tn: + 
1743 was publiſhed Atys and Adraſtus, ib. The ſame 
year appeared an Epiſtle from Ann Boleyn in the Tower 
to King Henry the Eighth, 190. An Effay on Ridi- 
cule appeared alſo in 1743, ib. Publiſhes Nobility, an 
Epiſtle to the Earl of Aſhburnham, ib. Obe sel e 
ſtricteſt frugality poſſible while an under-graduate, ib. 


After taking his degree he wrote rapidly for the preſs, | 


th. Elected Fellow of Clare Hall in 1742, ib. Loſt 
his mother in April 1743, ib. Commenced M. A. in 
| the ſame year, ib. Intended to take orders, and ac- 
cordingly prepared himſelf for the Church, ib. Ap- 
pointed tutor to the Earl of Jerſey's ſon, 191. Refigns 
nis fellowſhip at Michaelmas 1746, ib. Writes The 
Roman Father, ib. Collefts his works into a volume 
in 1754, ib. Produced Creuſa Queen of Athens the | 
ſame year, ib. Attends the Earl of Jerſey's ſon and 
Viſcount Nuneham, in their travels, as their joint go+ 
vernor, 192. Returned to Harwich in 1756, ib. While 
on his travels, received the badges of ſecretary and regiſ- 
| : ter 
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ter of the Order of the Bath, ib. Appointed Poet Tau- | 
treat in 1757, ib. In 1762 he produced The School for 
Lovers, ib. Tn the ſame year his Charge to the Poets, 
ib. In 1770 The Trip to Scotland was acted, ib. Ia 

1774 he again collected his works into two volumes, ib. 

In 1776 Variety was publiſhed; and in 1777 The Goat's 

Beard, ib. Died April 14, 1785, and was buried in 
South Audley Chapel, ib. | 
Wiruor, Jonx, Earl of ROCHESTER. See Rocurs- - 
Fit, has its changes and FOI Y 29. Pope's * 
tion erroneous, 30. Dy characterized, 31. Exu- 

berance of, condemned, 5 V 
Vis, ſeldom rewarded by 5 ſuperiors, j. 313: — 
: Withers, Gen. Henry, Pope's epitaph on | my with the 
3 8 criticiſms, v. 221. 35 
Wonder, an inſtance of the deſire of man to propagate It, 1. 7% 
2 ae compared to a clock, i. 46. Milton ſuppoſed it to 
be in its decay, 183. This opinion was refuted hy Dr. 

Hakewill, ib. Eh . 


Yarvun, THOMAS, his life, iv. 34. Born ar 
Exeter in 1671, ib. Educated at Oxford, ib. His 
readineſs at compoſition, ib. Became Doctor of Divi- 
nity, 1706, 37. Rector of Chalton and Cleanville, ib 
. Preacher 
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Preacher at Bridewell, 1698, ib. Charged with a dan- | 
gerous correſpondence with Kelly, 38. His papers 
ſeized, but no criminality appearing, was diſcharged, 


ib. Died July 16, 1736, 39. Account of his poems, 
ib. ED e 


 Yovunc, EDw AR, his life, by Herbert Croft, vi. 1. 
Born at Upham, near Wincheſter, 1681, 2. Account 

of his father, ib. Queen Mary ſtood as god-mother 
to him, 3. Educated at Wincheſter College, ib. 
Entered at New College, 1703, 4. Law Fellow 
of All Souls, 1708, ib. Batchelor of Civil Laws, 


1714, and Doctor, 1719, 5. Speaks the Latin Oration 


when the foundation of the Codrington Library was 
laid, ib. Publiſhed his Epiſtle to Lord Lanſdowne, 1 5 
1712, 9. Poem on the Laſt Day puMliſhed, 1713, 11. 
Patronized by Lord Wharton, 16. Bufiris brought on 
the ſtage, 1719, 17. The Revenge, 2721, ib. Has 

| two annuities granted him by Lord Wharton, 20. 


Attempts to get into Parliament for Cirenceſter, | 21, 


Takes orders, and becomes a popular preacher, ib. | 
Account of his Satires, 23. Acquired more than 


3000“. by the Univerſal Paſſion, 26. Chaplain to 


George II. 33. Writes The Brothers, ib. Preſented 


to the living of Welwyn, 1730, 36. Married Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, daughter to the Earl of Litchfield, 173 1, 


| ib, His wife died, 1741, 39. His Philander and Nar- 
_ Ciſſa ſuppoſed to be intended for Mr. and Mrs. Temple, 


ib. The occaſion of the Night Thoughts real, 41. 


His ſon defended from the reports of ill- behaviour to 
his father, 46. The characters of Lorenzo not deſigned 
for his 90s. ib, His Letter to Pope, 5 5 · None of his 


* | writings I 


. THE ENGLISH POETS. 


58. The Brothers brought on the ſtage, 1753, 60. 
Gives 1000). to the Society for the Propagation of the 


Goſpel, ib. Hiſtory and account of his poem called 
Reſignation, 66. His friendſhip for his houſckeeper, 
69. Died in 1765, 70. Many untruths mentioned of 
him in the Biographia, ib. Story of his ſtraying iato 


the enemy's camp, with a claſſick in his hand, 71. 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Letter to him, 72. | 
Appointed Clerk of the Cloſet to the Princeſs Dowager, 


1761, 73. Not the Parſon Adams of Fielding, 75. 


His epitaph, 77. His Poems characterized by Dr, 


| Johnſon, 79. 


END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
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